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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








Professional Cards. 





Miss MARIE G. LUKSCH, 


Graduate Vienna Conservatory. 
Voice Culture. ** The Lonsdale,” 565 Park avenue. 





Professional Cards payable strictly in advance. 


Hours: 1:30 to 3 P. M. 








GEORGE SWEET, 


OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT, 


487 sth . Avenue, New York. 


FRANCIS FISCHE R POWERS, 
BARITONE, 


Srupi0s : { 141 Montague Street, Brooklyn. 
Resumes Teaching October 9. 


(Will receive callers from 4 to 5 r. mM. only.) 


8 Music Hall, s7th St. and 7th Ave., N. Y. 


Mr. HARRY PEPPER, 
Tenor. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
tudio, 138 Fifth avenue. 


Mme. CLARA POOLE-KING, 


Prima Donna Contralto—Concert, Oratorio, Opera. 


Mme. vemmenen " 
cepted, he Hetherington, 
s71 Park avenue, New York. 


Pupil of Sbriglia, Paris; Giulio Moretti, Milan, and 
A limited number of pupils ac- 


PROF. RIVARDE, 


Vocal Summer Class, 
30 East Twenty-third Street (Madison Square) 








Mr. AD. M. FOERSTER, 


Voice Culture, Piano and Theory of Music, 





(Prima Donna). 


Musical Conductor. 
Vocat Instrrute, 
With branches in Piano and Harmony. 


of the voice from the beginning to an artistic fini 


accept the direction of a choral society. 





Dr. CARL MARTIN, 
BASSO. 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, 15 East 17th Street, New York. 





MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 


Piano Virtuoso. 

First prize of the Paris Conservatoire. Lessons in 
Piano Playing and Theory. Mr. Falcke speaks Eng- 
lish, German and Spanish. Address, 165; Avenue Victor 
Hugo, Paris. 


Mr 





AND Mrs. L. DOWD, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
Voice building a special Scientific Study. All weak 
voices can be made strong, pure and brilliant. 
Engagements for Concert or Oratorio. School of 


Scientific Vocal and ees Culture. 
No. o East 14th St., New York. 





Mr. and Mrs, CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near orst Street, New York. 





Mr. VICTOR HERBERT, 


Violoncello Virtuoso, 
Will accept engagements for Concerts and Solo 
work ; also a limited number of pupils. 


Address, 1126 Park Avenue, New York. 


Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 


Composer and Teacher of Voice, Piano and Organ. 
Address, Parish House, Church of the Holy Commun- 
on, 49 West Twentieth street, New York. 


ALFRED CABEL, 
Professor of Singing to the Nufiez Academy of 
Music. 8: Fifth avenue, New York, 


Mrs. OGDEN CRANE, 
VocaL CULTURE. 
MONDAYS, TUESDAYS, 


THURSDAYS and FRIDAYS. 
Studio, 9 East r7th Street. 


EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 


Musical Director of the American Com 's’ Chorai 
Association of New York and the Gounod Vocal 
Society of New Haven, Conn. Vocal Instruction. 

110 Lexington Ave., New York. 


FRANK DE RIALP, 
Vocal Teacher, 
15 East 16th Street, New York. 


Mr. CARL V. LACHMUND, 


Professor at the Scuarwenxa Conservatory for 
Piano, Theory and Lectures. 
Private Studio, 262 Lenox Ave.. New York. 


EDMUND J. MYER, 


Vocal Instruction. 

















Author of “Truths of Importance to Vocalists,” 
Voice Training Exercises,’ “The Voice from a 
Practi Standpoint,”’ " es. 


“ Vocal Reinforcement,’ 
Summer Term at Round Lake. N. Y. 
Studio, 36 East 23d Street, New York. 


CHARL ES PALM, 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Vielin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Residence 1686 East End Avenue, 
Bet. 86th and 87th Streets, New York. 


ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY, 


Piano Instruction and Lectures. 
Steinway Hall, New York. 


NINA BERTINI-HUMPHRYS, | 


Soprano, 
Ceacert, Oratorio and Opera. 
Address, 47 East 21st street, New York. 


JOHANNES MIERSCH, 


PAUL MIERSCH, 


Violin and ‘Cello Virtuosos. 
Will accept Cencert = pageants 5 also a limited 
number of Pupils. 


120 ee oth Street, New York. 





GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 
Residence, 1348 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
Address, STEINWAY HALL. 


DAVID WILLIAMS, 
Solo Tenor Calvary Protestant Episcopal 


Church, 


323 East r4th Street, New York. 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocal Teacher, 
118 Bast 26th Street, New York. 


EMILIE BENIC DE SERRANO. 
SIGNOR CARLOS A. SERRANO, 


N. B.—Complete vocal! instruction and development 


Répertoire and choral branches. Sig. Serrano would 


Pittsburg, Pa. 


Mr. and | Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 


Vocal Instruction. 


Carnegie Music Hall, 
57th Street, and 7th Avenue, New York. 





MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and O 
ture. ror West 86th 


. Vocal Cul 


treet, New York. 





THE GEORGE M. GREENE 
VOCAL SCHOOL 





Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 


Address 27 Union Square, New York. 


Combines the advantages of able instruction, 
approved methods and a refined musical home, 
Pupils fill prominent positions, Special train- 





FRANK ELMORE, 
BARITONE VOCALIST, 


Voice specialist and teacher of the art of sin, 
12 East _ Street, New 








ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 


51 East 87th Street, New York. 


Mme. ie ‘CAPPIANI, 





M. ISIDOR PHILIPP, 


Pianist, 
Resumed Teaching October :. 
Address, 1 Rue de Chateaudun, Paris, France. 


PHILIPP ROTH, 


Violoncello Virtuoso, 
Author of the “ Violoncello School,” published by 
Breitkopf & —— receives pupils 

a Liidzow Str., Berlin, Germany. 


MARION HENDRICKSON, 
SOPRANO. 


Concert, Oratorio, Vocal Culture. 
Address care Wm. A. Pond & Co., 
25 Union Square, New York. 





Mune. FLORE NZA p’'ARONA 
PROF. CARL Le VINSEN, 


LampPEeRTI’s AUTHORIZED REPRESENTATIVES, 


Teachers’ Course. 
124 East 44th Street, New York. 


Mure. MURIO- CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction, 
No. 18 Irving chia New York. 


Vocal Art. 





Miss EMMA RITA, 
Harpist. 


Address care of Tux Musicat Courter. 





Miss AMY FAY, 


Only Teacher in New York of the Celebrated 
EPPE METHOD. 
33 West 31st Street, New York. 


CORA LINDSEY-LAUDER, _ 


Voice Culture and Piano. 
202 Thirty-Seventh Street, Chicago, III. 


CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 


Solo Tenor West Church (Dr. Paxton’s) and Direc- 
tor of Music at Madison Avenue M. E, Church. Ora- 
torio, Concert an¢ Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Ave., New York. 


W. W. LAUDER, 


Pianist, Essayist, Lecturer. 
Studio, 174 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR, ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East 22d Street, New York. 


WM. DENNISON, 


Tenor, Oratorio and Concert. 
228 East 69th Street, New York. 





Mr. and Mrs. TH. BJORKSTEN, 
Vocal Culture, 
71 East sad Street, New York. 


Mut. EMMA RODERICK. 


ae Development and Complete Education of the 
Voi 123 West 39th Street, New York. 











ALBERTO LAURENCE, 


No. 147 East 18th Street. 


Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 
of Vocal and Dramatic Art. 


Mr. J. F. VON DER HEIDE, 


- Vocal py ee a 
articular attention to the Engli Nguage in song. 
Address, STEINWAY HALL. 
Studio, 26 East 23d Street, New York. 


FREDERIC E. BRISTOL, 


Vocal Instruction, 
Rooms a7 and 28, Music Hall, 57th Street and 
Avenue, New York City. 


EMILIO BELARI, 


Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice. 
123 West 39th Street, New York. 











Mr. Mr. JAMES SAUVAGE, 


BARITONE, 


In charge of the Vocal Department Vassar College. 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Tonzo Sauvage, Pianist and Accom 

3 it r7th Street, 


nist. 
ew York. 


Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO—Concert and Oratorio, 
16 Ashburton Place, Boston. 





Mrs. BELLA 
THOMAS-NICHOLS, 


Mezzo Soprano. 


Pupil of Signor E. Delle Sedie, of Paris. 
Teacher of Saging and Lyric Declamation, Vocal 
and Physical Development. 

Pupils and Singers prepared for Concert, Oratorio 


” Studio: 


Mr. RUDOLF KING, 


Pianist. 
Schwarzspanier Str. 15, Vienna, Austria. 


123 West 39th street, New York. 








Miss ROSA LINDE, 

Contralto. 

For Terms and Dates address Henry Wolfsohn, 
331 East r4th street, New York. 
Mrs. ELIZABETH 
CHURCHILL MAYER, 


Specially recommended by William Shakespeare, 
London. Vocal Culture, Leseens in Harmony and 
Counterpoint. 1 P.M. ae 





est sgth street, New York. 


Miss GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 


LESSONS IN SINGING, 
74 Huntington Ave., Boston. 


HELENE von DOENHOFF, 


Prima Donna Contralto. 





Church Festivals, Oratorio and Ballad Concerts. 
x 44, 446 Sixth avenue, New York. 


Miss L. WHEELWRIGHT, 
TEACHER OF PIANO AND VIRGIL 
PRACTICE CLAVIER. 


Care of Tue Musica Courier, New York. 


Miss LILLIE BERG'S 


Summer Vocal School. 


America’s recognized exponent of Lamperti. 
Summer School, Catskill Mountains. Oratorio, 
Opera and Concert Training. Special Course, Cir- 
cular. 12 West both Street, New York. 


Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 
149A Tremont Street, Boston. 


CHARLES LEE TRACY, 


Teacher of Piano, Leschetizky Method. 
Studio, No. 9 Music Hall, 57th St., and 7th Ave. 


Mme. FRIDA DE GEBELE ASH- 
FORTH, 


Vocal Instruction, 
135 East 18th "Street, New York. 


FRANCIS A. GERLACH, 


Voice Specialist. 
Director New York Norma! Conservatory, 
122 East 27th street, New York. 














BUFFALO SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
197 Franklin street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Miss MARY M. HOWARD, ) Principal. 





LYMAN BRACKETT, 


PIANO, ORGAN AND CONDUCTING, 
152 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Chickering fait Building. 


W. ELLIOTT HASLAM, 


SINGING MASTER, 

Gives instruction in VOICE PRODUCTION and 
CULTIVATION and special lessons to artists 
in STYLE and REPERTOIRE. 
OPERA.—ROles passed or restudied. 
ORATORIO.—Best traditional renderings of Reci- 
tative and Aria in the standard oratorios. 
CONCERT.—Suitable répertoire formed, displaying 
to the best advantage the individual character- 
istics of each singer. 








Works restudied in English with Lyric Artists um- 
Samiliar with the language. 





Studio: 224 Firrn Ave. Reception Hours: 1 to3 P.M. 





Miss ANNA BRINKHAUS, 


Pupil of Schradieck, De Ahna and Caesar Thomson. 


Solo Violinist, for Concerts. 
A few advanced pupils accepted. Under the manage- 


Vocal Culture, 123 West 39th Street, New York. 


Holding certificate and credentials of authority to 
teach his world renowned method. All branches of 


ing for those desiring to teach. 
Address 
GEORGE M. GREENE, 

425 West 22d Street, New York. 


Circulars sent on application, 





MORIZ ROSENTHAL, 
PIANIST, 


Applications, Correspondence and New Music to 

be sentto 

GNEVKOW & STERNBERG, 
Baniin W., LinkstRasse 31. 





Best and cheapest edition of classi- 
eal and modern music forall) Joy = 
ments. New volumes. 
numbers. Complete Catalogue free. 
Address J. Schuberth & Co., 


Lerpsi0, GERMANY. 


EDITION 
SCHUBERTH. 


CONCERT DIRECTION. 
HERMANN WOLFF. 


Germany : Berlin, am Carlsbad 19. 
Cable Address : Musik wolff, Berlin. 





Agency Founded 
1879. 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscrip- 
tion Concerts, Hamburg ; the Bechstein Hall, 
Berlin. 
Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz: Rubinstein, Biilow, Joachim, 
d’Albert, Stavenhagen, Mme. Carreno d’Al- 
bert, Mile. Kleeberg, Mme. Marcella Sem- 
brich, Alice Barbi, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of the 
American tours of Josef Hofmann, Hans 
von Biilow, Eugen d’Albert, Pablo de Sara- 
sate, and of the German Ethnographic Exhi- 
bition, Chicago. 
Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
Apply for Catalogues. 











— feading Bands. — 


ILMORE’S 
22d Regiment Band. 


D. W. REEVES, Director. 


OFFICE: FISCHER’S PIANO WAREROOMS 
110 Fifth Ave., corner Sixteenth St. 


7th Regiment Band, 


N. G. S.N. Y., 
W. B. ROGERS, Bandmaster. 


Address, 25 Union Square, New York City. 


BAYNE'’S BAND. 


69th Regiment, N. G. S. N, Y. 

















WM, BAYNE, Bandmaster, 
53 Third Ave., 








Opera, Concerts, Festivals. 
Address, care Steinway Hall, New York. 





ment of InraRNaTIONAL Bureau or Music. 
114 Fifth avenue, New York. 


Music furnished for Balls, Lodges, Clubs and Privase 
Parties. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


The Virgil Practice Clavier. 
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**DEAR SiR—I have been much pleased with 
the PRAcTICE CLAVIER, and its use has convinced 
me of its superior qualities as an instrument for 
the technical part of piano practice.” 

Yours truly, 


I. J). PADEREWSKI. 





‘* The principles of touch involved are entirely 
correct and meet my full approbation. For ac- 
quiring perfect finger control, for gaining strength 
and endurance, and as a means for silent practice, 
it is excellent.” 





“ The most useful and complete ally of the plano 
in existence.’’ 


RAFAEL JOSEFFY. 


Wishing you great success, I am cordially yours, 





‘*The Pracrice CLAVier is an unerring monitor and guide.” 
WILLIAM MASON, 
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Claviers rented at a distance with privilege of purchase, Send for rental purchase plan 


and new Illustrated Catalogue. 


VIRCIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CoO., 
26 West 15th Street, New York. 


THE VIRCIL PIANO SCHOOL. 


Devoted exclusively to the study of the Piano upon the rational methods of the PRACTICE CLAVIER. 
The Training 





26 W. 15th Street, 
Near Fifth Avenue. 


By this system artistic results are far more surely and quickly secured than by any other. 
of Teachers a SPECIALTY. 


Fall Term begins Sept. 26. Sept. 23 and 24 are examination and enrollment days. 


appress THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 26 W. 15th St., New York. 


LOUIS BLUMENBERG, 


MANAGER 


INTERNATIONAL BUREAU 
OF MUSIC, 


114 Fifth Avenue, New York, 





Established 1881. 


MRS. REGINA WATSON’S SCHOOL, 


HIGHER ART OF PIANO 
PLAYING. 





297 East Indiana Street, CHICAGO. 


HENRY WOLFSOHN’S 
Musical Bureau, 


831 East 14th Street, 


NEW YORK. 


LEADING ARTISTS. 


WILLIAM C. CARL, 
CONCERT ORGANIST, 


(Pupil of M. Alex. Guilmant, Paris.) 
Tour of the United States and Canada. 
SEASON 1893-04. 


For open dates address, 
57 West 17th Street, New York. 








Vocalists and instrumentalists for concerts, 
concert tours, opera, oratorio, church and 
salon, Correspondence on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Information regarding all musical 
attractions. Correspondence solicited. 





Concerts, Receptions, 
&c., arranged. 





Caroline Ostberg, 


PRIMA DONNA ROYAL OPERA, 
STOCKHOLM. 


Tour of the United States, 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF 


LOUIS BLUMENBERG, 
International Bureau of Music, 


114 Fifth Ave., New York. 





Established in 1867. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 





The Tonrjee Conservatory of Music, 


H. TOURJEE, Director. 


education after the 
European conserva- 


Thorough musical 
methods of foremost 


tories. 
Day and boarding pupils may enter at The most thoroughly equipped Conservatory in this 
any ume. country. Embraces eleven distinct schools, including 


a thorough and complete practical course for the study 
of Piano and Organ Tuning. 


TUITION THE LOWEST. 


WORLD'S FAIR YEAR, desirable homes secured 
for Pupils. 


Young ladies in the home department are 
under the personal supervision of the direc- 
tress. For Catalogue address 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 


Fourth and Lawrence 8Sts., 
. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





CATALOGUE MAILED FREE. 


245-247 STATE STREET, Chicago, Ill. 





GRAND 


Conservatory of Music 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


This renowned Music School offers the accumu- 
lated advantages of years of successful operation. 
Instructions in all branches of Vocal and Instrumental 
Music, Harmony, Composition, Instrumentation, 
Elocution and Dramatic Art, Foreign es, 
Drawing and Painting. Students have the use of a 
fully appointed stage, with scenery, pipe organs, harp, 

and other free advan equal to 10 lessons 
per week. For particulars ad 


E. EBERMARD, Mus. Doc,, President, 
The Grand Conservatory of Music, 
142 West 23d St. New York. 





ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Centrai Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, President. 


Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 
taining a musical lexicon, abridged History of Music 
and other valuable information, will be sent rregz on 
application. 
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SCHARWENKA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


37 E. 68th STREET (Near Madison Avenue). NEW YORK. 
(Formerly 81 Fifth Avenue.) 
XAVER SCHARWENKA, - Director, 


ROYAL PRUSSIAN PROFESSOR AND COURT PIANIST TO THE EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA 





A Seminary for the education of Teachers. 
Lectures on History of Music every Saturday. 
| Students and Faculty Concerts a special feature. 
| Fashionable and accessible location. 
The Piano, Vocal, Harmony and Violin departments } Spacious and finely appointed studios. 
are taught by renowned artists of both Europeanand | Students from a distance will be assisted in procuring 
American fame. | desirable boarding places. 


FOR TERMS AND PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 
EMIL GRAMM, General Manager. 


Students can enter at any time. 


All grades of musical students, from beginners 
upwards to the most advanced, receive a uniform, } 
excellent and systematic instruction in a‘! branches of 
music. 


Examinations Daily. 


Roval Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High School), 


DRESDEN, GERMANY. 


Thirty-eighth year. 47 different branches taught. Last year, 780 pupils. 88 teachers, among whom for 
Theoretical branches are Felix Driseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Prof. Dr. Ad. Stern, &c.; for Piano, Prof. Dtring, 
Prof. Krantz, Miilier-Reuter; Chamber Music Virtuosa, Mrs. Rappoldi-Kahrer, Prof. Schmole, Sherwood,Tyson- 
Wolff, Mus. Doc., &c.; for Organ, Cantor and Organist Fahrmann, Music Director Hépner, Organist Janssen ; 
for String and Wind Instruments, the most prominent members of the Royal Court Orchestra, at the head of 
whom are Concertmaster Prof. Rappoldi, Concer.master Fr. Griitzmacher and Concertmaester Feigerl; for 
Vocal Culture, Frau Falkenberg, Iffert, Friul. von Kotzebue, Mann, Chamber Singer Miss Agl. Orgeni, Ronne- 
burger, &c.; for the Stage, Court Opera Singer Eichberger, Court Actor Senff Georgi, &c. Education from 
the beginning to the finish. Full courses or single branches. Principal admission times, beginning of April and 
beginning of September. Admission granted also at other times. Prospectus and full list of teachers at the 
offices of Tu Musicat Courier and through Prof. EUGEN KRKANTZ, Director. 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, SONDERSHAUSEN, Thuringia, Germany. 


(Under the patronage of the Court.) 








OMPLETE education in musica! branches, including solo singing for opera and concert. Annual Dues: 
Vocal Department, $50 Instrumental Department, $38 (150 marks). Cost of living in good families, 
$125 a year and upward (soo marks). Free admission for pupils to the concerts of the court orchestra, 

and vocal as well as theory pupils have free admission to the general rehearsals of the opera. 


Director, Prof. SCHROEDER, Court Conductor. 





COLOGNE-ON-THE-RHINE. 
TEE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


FOUNDED IN 1850. 
PRINCIPAL: PROFESSOR DR. FR. WULLNER. 

The Conservatory embraces: First, Instrumental (comprising all solo and ai! orchestral instruments) ; 
second, Vocal; and third, Theory of Music and Composition Schools : 

The Vocal School is divided into two sections—(a) concert singing and (4) operatic singing. There is alsoa 
training school for pianoforte teachers. In connection with these subjects there are classes for Italian, German, 
literature, liturgy, choral singing, ensemble playing (chamber music), ensemble singing, musical dictation, elo- 
cution, sight reading, orchestral playing, conductiug, &c., &c. Teaching staff consists of thirty-two teachers. 

Summer Term commences April 1; Winter Term September 16. Next entrance examination takes place 
September 16, at the College (Wolfstrasse 3-5). The yearly fees are 300 marks ($75) for piano, violin, viola, 
violoncello classes ; 200 marks ($50) for all the other orchestral instruments, and 400 marks ($100) for solo singing 

For full details apply to the SECRETARY, 

WOLFSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, GERMANY. 


CONSERVATORY KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA, 
BERLIN, W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr. 20 and 35. 


DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Prof. H. Genoz, Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt. 

ARTISTIC ADVISER: Prof. Karl Klindworth. 

PRINCIPAL TEACHERS: Prof. A. Becker (theory) ; Klindworth, Scharwenka, Gensz, Dr. Jedlitzka, 
Leipholz, W. Berger (piano); Struss, Gregorowitsch (violin); Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt (voice, Stockhausen 
method and history of music); Dr, Reimann (history of music and musical form) . 

Applications for the winter semester 1893-4 must be made with Prof. Klindworth on Tuesdays and Fridays 
from 4to6 Pp. M., at Potsdamerstrasse 20; with Ph. Scharwenka or Dr. Goldschmidt, every afternoon from 4 to 
6, at Potsdamerstrasse 35- 

Prospectus gratis on demand from the Directors. 








CHEMICAL EDENELLS, CHINESE, SILK AND COPENHAGEN 


: Ca STRINGS, 
L¥j wT MANUFACTURED BY 

tt CHR. CARL OTTO, 
MARKNEUKIRCHEN, SAXONY, GERMANY. 


All kinds of Musical Instruments and 
parts thereof. 
Collection of Music Strings at the Chicago Exposition, 
German Depariment. 
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PIANO CARVING 


SAWED& ENGRAVED PANELS 


FRANCIS RAMA CCtOTT 
162 & 164 WEST 2718 ST.NY 








The Mechanical Piano. 


Just as good as any piano. The Mechanica 


Piano is played upon in the customs 






It also enables those who 


per 


ner. 
of p'ano playing to 


form 


music pieces of any length or description, 
and with expression, by means of exchange- 
able music sheets. In all respects the best 


Patented in all countries 


MANUE 


LUDWIG HUPFELD, 1 Si%csove 8. 
Leipzig, Germany. 


World’s Columbiar 


1893 


ACTURER 


Represented at the 


Exposition, Chicago, 

















THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


SCHIMMEL & NELSON PIANOS, 


FARIBAULT, MINN. 


High Grade Material and Fine Workmanship, 


These Pianos are equal to the very best, and by virtue 
of special patents are particularly desirable. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE, SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 





Renowned all over 
the World. 


FRATI & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


’ Poeumatic Pianos 


SELF PLAYING 


ORCHESTRION ORGANS, 
CONCERTINOS, 


Fer Shows, Halls, 
(played by crank). 


SALOON ORGANS 


AND ALL 






















Dancing &e. 


it ‘| 


BARREL ORGANS, 


Catalogue on Application, 





AGENTS WANTED, 





No. 73 Schénhauser Allee, 


BERLIN, CERMANY. 


Exhibiting at the World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago. 


NOVELLO, EWER & CoO., 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS AnD IMPORTERS, 
21 East 17th Street (three doors west of Broadway), 


NEW YORK. 








Besides their own publications, for the publications of 
CHAPPELIL & CoO., 
Roetr. COcCEHES ck CoO., 
J.B. CRAMER c& CO., 
ELOPWOOD ce CREW, 
ROTCHINGS «& ROMER, 





London, England. 


J. & J. HOPHRINSON, 
New lists of our own publications now ready. 
Monthly lists of the publications of the five houses will be published regularly, with 


TRADE IMPRINTS if so ordered. 
[3 Please write for these lists and catalogues. 





ESTABLISHED 1840. 


J.& C. FISCHER, 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


92,000 MANUFACTURED. 











World Renowned for Tone and Durability. 





OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 16th Street, NEW YORE. 


R. SINGEWALD, cermany’ 


5 GERMANY, 
TURER AND LICENSEE OF 





MANUFAC 


Accordeons and Ariophone Music Boxes and 
Victoria and Gloria Organettes. Greatest Novelties. 
EXPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS AND ARTICLES. 


SOLE AGENTS forth UNITED STATES, 


oTECK 


Without a Rival for Tone, Touch and Durability. 


THE INDEPENDENT IRON FRAME 


Makes the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with Use. 


PIANO. 
GEO.STECK & CO., Manufacturers. 


WAREROOMS: 


STECK HALL, 11 E. Fourteenth Street, New York. 


IANOS : quisite Tone, witha 


38 YEARS’ HISTORY. 


1893. 
They are known everywhere and are univer- 


& WEN DELL” respected for their inherent merit. 
911 to 928 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


W .H. WILLIAMS, Pres. W. THATCHER, Vice-Pres. A. S. WILLIAMS, Sec. and Treas. 


THE ASTORIA VENEER MILLS. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


All Kinds of Cut ? Saured Veneers. 


This company make a specialty of the manufacturing of Poplar and Walnut Lumber 
for the use of the Piano and Organ Trades. Catalogues mailed on application. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 120 East Thirteenth Street, New York City. 





Have an enviable 
cord for Durable 


Qualities and Ex- 











GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


THESE INSTRUMENTS HAVE BEEN BEFORE THE PUBLIC FOR FIFTY-FIVE YEARS, AND 
UPON THEIR EXCELLENCE ALONE HAVE ATTAINED AN 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, 
WHICH ESTABLISH THEM 


Unequaled in TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP and DURABILITY. 


Every Piano fully Warranted for Five Years. 








NEW YORK. 
148 Fifth Avenue. 


WASHINGTON: 
817 Pennsylvania Ave, 


BALTIMORE: 
22 & 24 E. Baltimore St. 





THE 


CUN 


© PIILADELPIT[A, PA. 


A FIRST CLASS INSTRUMENT IN EVERY 


RESPECT. WRITE FOR CATALOGUE & TERRITORY - 








ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICES, FREE. 














THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


AUGUST MAR rin GEMUNDER. 


RUDOLPA GEMUNDER, 
gust OB MUNDE 


R 
Cee KA aS Vs 


eG Viol i REP. AIRE hs 


nln vO 
Vows 5 Sous: 


Avovst GEMUNOER. 


EMAK ERS, ~ 
Famous 


Ganinar a 
_ Ales Voi? 


1 te 






KE g 
AAP 
7 # 


Ay i A | a aS 
. Re 5 x eB e NGS 
‘ “Ap ya y 
3010, GUEARS 22) (P= % SRD 
Stas rs A oT yPN WY Te Ag 
Near 5 Avt New YORK. 
TRADE MARK, REGISTERE! 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL LARGE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE UPON APPLICATION. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 





ESTABLISHED 1879. 


LAWRENCE & SON PIANO CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BiGH GRADE 


Grand, Square and Upright Pianos, 


Agents Wanted. Send for Catalogue. 
MARIETTA, OHIO. 


DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


Piano Plates 


—AND— 


PIANO HARDWARE, 
Avenue D and 11th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


CARPENTER 
ORCANS. 


We want to open correspondence with 
reliable dealers who can use a Strictly 
HIGH GRADE Organ. Ample territory 
and strict protection guaranteed. 
We cordially invite the Trade to visit 
our factory, reached in six hours from 
New York City. 
E. P. CARPENTER COMPANY, 
Brattleboro, Vt., U. 8. A. 





ACTION 
MACHINERY, 


Boring Lathes with all necessary Chucks, Pinning 
Machines, Gluing Machines, Circular Cutters, Bridle 


ier Special Machinery and 





Tip Punches and all ott 
Tools required for Action making; all of approved 
design and superior workmanship. 


Special Machinery designed and constructed 
Pp y 


N. ERLANDSEN, 


172 CENTRE STREET, - NEW YORK. 





NEW PATENT 


COLUMBIA coin x 





H. HERRMANN, 
368 Broome Street, 
NEW YORK. 


CHIN REST. 


Apply for Order 


Wholesale 
and Retail. 


HARDWOOD 
LUMBER. 


Agents wanted in all principal cities, 








Will fit any Violin from one-eighth size 
to largest Viola. Can be more quickly put 
on or taken off than any other. Neatest in 
appearance, strongest, and in every way 
the best Chin Rest. 

For sale by all Music Dealers, or sent on 
receipt of $1.25 by 


ELIAS HOWE CO 
JAMES BELLAK’S SONS, 


1129 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


88 Court St., 








PP RADE MARKS, oars 
Opinions, Searches. 
prom Rly re to. "send 


U. 8, and Foreign 
t 
Preteh or mode for free exe 
amination as to ‘patentability. 


PATENTS. All work strictly confidenti 


GEO. H. CHANDLEE, 


Allantia Building, WASHINGTON, D. ©, 





\ 


AUFFERMANN’S 
STAINED VENEERS, 


234-238 East 43d St.. New York. 





+» Boston, Mass. EDWIN ASH DOWN 


(LIMITED), 
MUSIC and BOOK PUBLISHERS. 


Publishers of the Celebrated Ashpown Epition. 





petaleges No. 1.—Music for Piano. 
No. 2.—Vocal Music. 
No. 3.—Music for Harp. Guitar. Concertina. 
cs No. 4.—Music for Violin. Voice, Piano and 
Violin. Tenor. Violoncello. Voice, Piano and Vio 
loncello. Orchestra. Quadrille Bands (small or full) 
eee No. 5.—Music for Flute. Cornet. Clarinet. 


“ 


Gieseanen No. 6.—Music for Organ and Harmonium, 


NEW YORK: 1 & 3 UNION SQUARE, 
Toronto, Canada: 68 King St., W. 
London, England : 19 Hanover Sq. 

G™ CATALOGUES MAILED FREE UPON APPLICATION. 





| 
| 
| 
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‘The Carl Barckhoff 





Established 1850. 


Church Organ Company, 


— BUILDERS OF — 


Church Organs, 


Salem, Ohio. 





facilities, we are enabled @ 


Owing to our large a 


to fill all orders promptly and in comparatively 


short time, if desired. 





Publishers of the latest Songs and 
Ballads by the most eminent com- 
posers and the famous 


B ? i a EY & : é "J BOOSEY EDITION 
Of Operas, Oratorios, Cantatas, Part 


NEW YORK AND LONDON. Songs, Church Services, Etc., Etc. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUES. 


ENOCH @ SON, London, England. 3 EAST FOURTEENTH ST., 
NEW YORK. 


JAMES BATH, London, England. 
PATERSON & SONS, Edinburgh, Scotland. 











an nieen Fan "= 


Maker to Royal Courts of Saxony and Sweden and Norway. 


° 
Ge many. 


_— 
Founded in 1845. 
-_> 
Over 20,000 in Use, 
oe 
Highest Awards 
and 
Decorations from several 


Courts, 


—_- 





4 large dieplay of these excellent Pianos will be found at the 
COLUMBIAN EXHIBITION, CHICAGO, 1893. 














L 


HIGHEST AWARDS AT NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION, 
AND MELBOURNE, 1889. 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


BEHR BROS. & CO. 











18865, 





PHILADELPHIA, e A 
Sent Gieains Ghinte. Warerooms: BEHR BROS. HALL, 
8T. PAUL, ; 7 
114 East Third Street. 81 Fifth Ave., New York. 
FACTORY : Corner of 11th Ave. and West 29th St., New York. 





THE RECOGNIZED 


STANDARD PIANO 


OF THE WORLD. 





ESTABLISHED 1838, 





The GOLD STRINGS 
emit a purer sympathetic 
tone, proof against atmos- 
pheric action, extraordi- 
nary power and durabil- 
ity, with great beauty and 
evenness of touch. 


* SCHOMACKER - 





SOLD TO EVERY 
PART OF 
THE GLOBE, 
PREFERRED BY 
ALL THE 
LEADING ARTISTS 


Pre-eminently the best 


and most highly improved 
instrument now manutac- 
tured in this or any other 
country in the world 


HIGHEST HONORS EVER ACCORDED TU ANY MAKER, UNANIMOUS VERDIC! 


1851. 
For Grand, 


Jury Group, International Exposition, 


Square and Upright FPianos. 


1876. 


IttustRATED CaTALoGUE MAILED ON APPLICATION. 


SCHOMACKER PIANOFORTE MFG. 


co., 


1109 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. ———Warerooms——. 145 & 147 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 








S 


in Piano Manufacture. We 


solicit for them the critical 
examination of the musi- 


cal profession and the 


public 





UR Productions of the present year are 
the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 


quality of tone the highest excellence 


CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, | 


BOSTON. 








METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


LEADING MUSICAL INSTITUTION 
OF AMERICA, 


PIANO TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. 


{ William Mason, Mus. Doc, A. C. M.,and 
1 Albert Ross Parsons, A. C. M. 

Dudley Buck, President. 

Albert Ross Parsons, Vice-President. 

Harry Rowe Shelley, 2d Vice-President. 

R. Huntington Woodman, Organ Department 
Frederick C, Packard, Operatic Director. 

John C. Griggs, LL. D., Ph. D., Musical Director 


Examiners: 












Residence Department for Pupils from a distance. 
Circulars sent on application. Address 
H. W. GREENE, Sec’y and Treas., 
19-21 EF, 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 


CONCERT DIRECTION. 
DANIEL MAYER, 


LONDON, ENGLAND, 


SOLE AGENT FOR 


PADEREWSKI, 


Szumowska, Gorski, Sauret, Jean Gerardy, Evan- 
geline Florence, Belle Cole, Katharine Fisk and 
Marguerite Macintyre, Ben Davies, Norman Sal- 
mond, Plunket Greene, London Symphony Concerts, 
and the principal vocal and instrumental celebrities. 





Note Change of Address 
to larger premises: 
18 Great Marlborough Street, 
LONDON, W. 








CABLEGRAMS, * Liszt, London.” } 


FRANK 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


| 
| 
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J. RAYNER, | 


IMPORTEK OF 


M ATFIOGANY. 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


ALL KINDS OF CUT 0 SAWED VENEERS. 


Fulton and Morgan Streets, 
? CHICAGO. 


Foot Houston St., East River, 
NEW YORK, 


; ée ® 
\ \ | HEN I play I always play for the people in the gallery, 
so that those persons who pay only five groschen for 


ay also hear something.”— Franz Liszr. 








| their seats m 
} 
} 





You can hear something musical when you hear an Estey 


| a i 
Organ. It has been played in the presence of kings by the 


oreatest of artists. 


| > 


More of them are heard by the people than 
|any other musical instrument; and when you purchase a musical 


|instrument, why not purchase with this in view? 


You can learn more about organs by writing to the 


VAN DER STUGKEN. ESTEY ORGAN CO,— 





| 


EIGHT SONGS. Op. 17. | 


1. OJoy of Youth! (O Jugendlust!) 
. The Last Tear (Einsame Thriane). 
Bliss (Seligkeit). 

. Tis Past! (Vorbei !). 


I Dream’d I was in Sicily (Von 





shén Sicilien). 

6. A Pastoral (Ein Schaferlied). 
7. Remember—Forget (Gedenken— 

Vergessen). | 

Serenade. 





NEW MALE CHORUSES, 


Op. 18, No. 


? 


In a Year! (Uebers 


Jahr). 

Op. 19, No. 1. Ever True (Wege- 
wart). 

Op. 19, No. 2. Morning (Am Mor- 
gen). 





FOR SALE AT LEADING 
MUSIC STORES. 


| 
| 


BRATTLEBORO, VT. 





ERARD HARPS. 
Only Harps Used by the World’s Greatest Harpists. 
N. STETSON & CO., | 
PHILADELPHIA. 
8. & P. ERARD, 18 Great Marlborough Street, London, England. 


JAMES CAMPION, M!@ BRIE 
312 East 95th Street, | PIANOS. 


NEW YORK. 


Piano PANELS and Desks. 


| MERRILL PIANO CO, 
Sawed, Engraved and Carved. | 


Turning, Scroll and Band Sawing. 


Western Representatives: 


LYON, POTTER & CO., 
CHICAGO. 


Eastern Representatives: 





165 Tremont Street, Boston. 












| Warerooms: 
Aapufactories: 121, 123,125,127 Seventh Avenue; 147, 149, 151 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West Seventeenth Street, NEW YORK, 


WHBER, 
GRAND anp UPRIGHT PIANOS. 





Fifth Avenue, corner 


West Sixteenth Street, New York. 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


The Musical Courter. 
PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY 


—BY THE— 


MUSICAL COURIER COMPANY, 


(INCORPORATED) 


19 Union Square W., New York. 


ESTABLISHED JANUARY, !880. 


Ne. 697. 


EDITORS: 
MARC A. BLUMENBERG. 
JAMES G. HUNEKER. 
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EUROPEAN BRANCH OFFICE: 


OTTO FLOERSHEIM, 17 Link Str., 
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. 


KATES FORK ADVERTISING, 


PER INCH, 
Three Months 20.00 Nine Months.............. 860.00 
Six Months . 40.00 Twelve Months.............. 80.00 


Special rates for preferred positions. 
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E are in a position to officially contradict the 
rumor that Adolf Brodsky, the concertmaster 
of the Symphony Orchestra, had severed his connec- 
tion with that organization. Mr. Brodsky will con- 
tinue in his former capacity next season. Some 
changes are, however, being made in the personnel 
of the orchestra, notably in the wood wind depart- 
ment, which was susceptible of improvement. 
- 
S there is to be a very important meeting of the 
Music Teachers’ National Association at Utica, 
N. Y., next year, we would suggest that those to 
whom the power is delegated adjourn the State 
Music Teachers’ meeting to be held at Buffalo, N. Y., 
until 1895, in order not to interfere with the national 
The Utica meeting promises to be a very 
State teachers should devote 


meeting. 


important one, and all 
their energy in that one direction next year. 


HE Chicago Columbian Exposition is a superb suc- 


ally. We decline to further 


not 





music 


s 


1 ur pages with accounts of programs, 
constructed and illy executed. 


And the pity ol 





after all the brag, bluster and outlay! Now t 
Wilson, bring on your musical lions. Where are 
they? What of all the fine promises a year ago? 





Like the snows of yester year, we presume 


We denounced you at the outset and we denounce 

you now. The Bureau of Music of the Columbian 
Exposition is a s re 
= 

"MON AND CALABRESI have en- 

season, at La Monnaie, Brussels 

ho replaces Mr. Muratet, and will create 





Tavesy and Mrs. de 


Miss de Noce, a chante 


Miss 


tes ; 








laureate of the 





legére, and Miss de Ham. a brilliant 
conservator In addition to ‘‘ Tristan et Yseult 
Gounod’s ‘‘Sapho,” a novelty at Brussels, will be 
ith Miss Armand. It is reported that an un- 
lished piece, ‘Le Drac, the brothers Hille- 
anhae ae 7 enAncad ts ia @ 1 7 
macner, may be proauced. itis a iy i, Very 





interesting and in a very advanced form. 


At the Waux Hall some interesting entertainments 
have been given. Among them was the firstof the 
festivals devoted to contemporary French music un- 
der the direction of Mr. Ysaye. The ‘‘Scénes Al- 
saciennes,” of Massenet, and the ‘ Arioso,” of De- 
libes, were highly applauded. The second festival 


will be consecrated to the works of Belgian com- 
posers, especially those of Liége, the birthplace of 


Mr. Ysage. The descendants of Gretry at Brussels, 


whether players, singers or composers, have formed 


a league for mutual support, which is really a ‘‘com- 
bine” to suppress everybody else and appropriate 


honors, profits and places to the men of Liege alone. 


























ye « >S ast Sunday printed the follow- 
Telephone - - - - 1253-18th. HE “Times "last Sunday print 
ing : 
s cand sie x M ph Be 7 
ey LLY dull this summer, isn’t it ? , os ' 
| ia iexTa 
r st writ Mr. I 
= New \Y Bu 
_ ? . ‘ > that thea r asse € 
S JUSA now rules the roost in the band world. mae ; canna 
= vere this € € 
mv 
HE Broadway cable car gong should be sup- eading 
pressed. Not, however, because some people lividual qi 
mistake it for fire bells (the rhythms are totally dis- somes SEHR : pee! More: : : 
Ors te ee ont 4 aus ‘ the Bayreuth master, as shown in his later works. For twenty years 
similar), but because of its hellish, excruciating din. | | ynew the j 1d of the powerful journalist as well as, if 
Noise of any sort is a relic of barbarism and should t! and am able to contradict with some aut 
be suppressed at all hazards. ,; 4 Stater which not a few of Mr. Davison’s friends looked upon as 
t t to his character and reputati The Wagnerian ons 
= pertinentlv be asked why, English critic reallv « { 
. “ the stool of repentance in their sacred place, they continue to abuse 
E regret to announce the death of Joseph C. | nim. 
Raff, the brother of Joachim Raff and the “Richard Wagner and J. W. Davison met, I believe 
Binghamton correspondent of THE Musica. Courter, | ‘Be’ lives. The occasion was Sake spee Bg eehed 
master at Covent Gar rb« me of the so-called Wagr es- 


Mr. Raff was a composer and conductor, and did |; 
much for the cause of art in Binghamton and its vi- | « 


cinity. He was about sixty-two years of age. 


W made $5,000 a year during the past few years, 
as the books, which c will prove. 
This owner, for private reasons, desires to dispose of 
the conservatory, title, good will, &c., for $10,000. 
Here is an opportunity to make a remarkable invest- 
ment. If intending purchasers cannot raise all this 
sum in cash, good security will be accepted as a part 
The conservatory is not located in 
Address for details ‘‘ Trade Editor” of this | 


E know of a conservatory of music whose owner 


can be examined, 


1 
I 


t 


of the payment. 
this city. 
paper. 


ihe ‘mig 


for Mr. Bennett to talk about Wagner and Mr. J. W. 
Davison as being ‘‘mighty opposites.” 
rate music critic like Davison, purblind as to judg- 


It 






ival at the Albert Hall, and the encounter was purely acci 


hance meeting 





e lobby, where a common acquaintance 
No more tl 


fI wasrightly informed at tl 


her 
her, 





» each 


nty 


tes’ known 


oppos 
VP 





ies passed, and 





isual civ 


om Wagner’s side were few and curt.”’ 





Mr. Bennett’s affectation of ignorance as to who Mr. Finck is w 
amuse American music lovers, who know very well that Mr. Bennett 
s not a musical critic in London—or anywhere else. 





bal 
ill 


Good for the ‘‘ Times;” but how idiotic it sounds 


A fourth- 
nent and tied to the apron strings of his wife, Ara- 
ella Goddard, herself a mediocre pianiste ! And these 
ye thy gods, O England! 

Little wonder Schumann and Wagner met wi 


th 
ardy recognition in London. 





= 


INCE the death of he former famous 


Seventh Regiment Band seems to have deterior- 


Cappa t 


S 


ated to a degree that may impel the regiment to seek 
de fur its instru- 


rov! 


some other instrumentality to p 








mentation. ‘The influence of a bandmaster cannot 
be too highly estimated. 
= 
HE Boston ‘‘ Weekly Transcript’ contains the fol- 
lowing bit of wisdom in its last issue 
M I Pa the S ( 4 
said ea stwor ‘ . lly ag 
I s. Thereis co that fa € ft 
ass $ an ar ex- 
sperat g,a r 
able The et we t i a 1 4 
ge $18 a parallel of the race etween the tort Sear the are and 
we é r € \ 
, H akes y ‘ " 
defiance I A { a 
‘ , ; 
I cas \ ) 
‘ at H 5 ‘ ‘ 
4 \ ‘ ‘ 
g € T i i 
as 
‘ 
I 
THE LEADERS O1/ THE PARIS OPERA 


ORCHESTRA 











EWS comes from Paris that Mr. Edouard Col- 
N onne, first leader of the orchestra of the Grand 
Opéra, has = 1 his term of service. and that 
henceforth e W1 ye € a i I t three 
leaders of the « estra [his spositi affairs 
is te novel, for« iS é ere tw iders 

the orchestra, whos I 1uthnority 
such as Rebel and Francceur and ata 
ater date Habeneck and Valentino (1824 

The most illustrious of these leaders 
Francois Habeneck, who, after Val 
moved, held the post for fifteen year 
tained prominence when Rossini arri 






when Auber appeared at the Opéra andw 





beer was to appear. His talent andr 
sociated with the triumphs of one of th 


epochs of the Opéra. 





Habeneck led at I Le eve of 
Corinth,” ‘* Moi Le 
Comte Ory stink. ntino) 

e D Les 
ts, ‘ Frei- 
tZ, ‘Le j VI 

Othello,” ‘‘ Lucie de Lammermoor” and more than 

twenty other less important works. Habeneck's 





chief claim to fame lies in the foundi the So- 
ciété des Concerts du’ Conservatoire. Berlioz, who 


gave Habeneck his due in a half hearted manner, and 


only when compelled to, wrotethus of him: ‘‘ The So- 


ciété des Concerts has been formed under the direc- 
tion of Habeneck. Despite the grave errors of that 














ist one is forced to recognize his good intentions 
and ability, and to render him justice by saying that 
1 1 ] 1 > + 
to him alone is due the glorious popularity of Beet- 


hoven’s works at Paris. 


Habeneck enjoyed so much 


prestige at the 





()r ar 
peta 
that it seemed as if nothing could be done there with 


If the ‘‘ Hu; 


1 entering the house saw that Habeneck was 


out him. yuenots ” was played and Meyer- 


beer upor 
} 








not at his post, he became sick for twenty-four hours 
in bad humor for three days, and would not putin an 
appearance at the Opéra for a week. 

Girard followed Habeneck and added to the title 
‘first leader of the orchestra” that of director 
general of music.’”” He was acool and cart man 
Hainl succeeded Girard, and ti came Deldevez 
Altes, Vianesi, Lamoureux and Colonne 

Colonne was well fitted for his high post. His 
knowledge of music, his intellig is € ited 
ideas of art were profitable to the nterests ¢ 





the Opéra. Within the period of his leadership there 


appeared there in one year ‘‘ Salamm Samson 
et Delila,” and ‘‘ Walkyrie,” three works the execu- 
tion of which was incontestably superior to that of 
the works produced for a considerable time. The 
successors of Mr. Colonne, with equal title, are Mr 


Taffanel, Mr. Madier de Montjau and 
Viardot. 
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A GALVANIC PIANIST. 

HE house of Willeringhaus & Co., of London, has 
patented a galvanic piano. The white keys are 
of zine, the black of copper. The electric battery is 
at the back and copper wires running beneath the 
soundboard connect the player with the battery. A 
knob at the end of the keyboard regulates the cur- 
rent. It will be seen that this invention goes to the 
root of the matter, and instead of wasting volts and 
ohms and ampéres on mere mechanical parts of the 
piano, boldly sends them into the body of the per- 
former. There are, as even an inexperienced ob- 
server can see, absolutely illimitable possibilities in 
this device. The bystander instead of turning over 
the leaves can press a button and the /ega/o becomes 
taccato, the become accelerandos, and 
all the /emfi become ruéati. Applied to Bundelcund 
‘‘ Awake the Lion” once more and 
make him roar again. What a boon to the young 
man that will improvise! What precision of attack 

can be thus assured! What con s/ancio effects ! 

The idea, we are confident, could be adapted to an 
orchestra, and any conductor, say Walter Damrosch, 
after a few months’ training in the Central Telephone 
office, could call up his brasses, paralyze his 'celli, 
wake up the tympani and silence the trombones by a 
mere pressure of a button. In time perhaps as 
further improvements are made, the critic of the 
‘‘Art Journal” might be connected with the conduc- 
tor and set him to work. But we think that at pres- 
ent we ought all to perfect the invention for the piano 
or pianist. We should like to know how many volts 
will kill our neighbor in our six story flat. 

The German rights have been bought by Rich. 
Lipp & Son, of Stuttgart, and it is expected that 
nervous pianists will benefit more from it than from 
lessons by Leschtizky. How the Homceopathic fra- 
ternity regard it is as yet not known. 

The American rights are still for sale, so step up 
lively. National Cordage is not in it with the Galvanic 


piano. 


ritardandos 


this invention will 





THE NATIONAL IN MUSIC. 

R. ALEXANDER McARTHUR, formerly the 
M private secretary of Anton Rubinstein, sends 
us the following article as to nationalism in music, 
and sets forth in no uncertain tone his opinions, to 
which we heartily subscribe our assent. Says Mr. 
McArthur 


t 
The 





} 





onal music e based 


ust 
ANTON DVORAK. 


1us of America—its nat 
ts nexro meiodies 
In serious music there is no such thing as the National, 
much as young or hithertounproductive nations are anxious 
to create 4 National One might as well 
speak of a School of National Speech. 


School of Music. 

Only the other day an eminent composer was led into the 
astonishing statement—if one can believe a newspaper re- 
that the coming music of America must be based 


porter 


n its negro melodies 


g! 
The coming music or the past music of any nation can 
only be based on form and the originality of its composers. 
Melodies exist the world over, and although it is possible 
to havea music with little melody, as for instance that of 
Brahms, yet a school of music based on any distinctive 
type of melody or melodies, say the negro, must be some- 
thing the like of which no sane person could contemplate 
seriously. 

A school should only teach form; should only attempt to 
teach form. Melody must be spontaneous! The composer 
who cannot furnish his own melodies—it matters little how 
is not worthy his calling ; in fact 


few in number they be 


is not a composer in any true sense of the word. Any plod- 
ding student who has once mastered the rules of composi- 
tion can write a trioora symphony. But what is it consti- 


tutes the worth of this trio or symphony, if not beautiful, 


effective setting ?” 

One of the most successful adaptations of folk songs ever 
to the music world is A. C. Mackenzie’s Scotch violin 
3ut what has it done for 

It proclaims him a clever 


given 
concerto written for Sarasate. 

the fame of the genial composer ? 
usician who hit on a great idea and made a success of it. 
him give us another Scotch concerto though, and we 





will quickly hear the critics and the public cry out ‘‘ Enough! 
If you cannot give us something original, let composing 
alone . 

Could one tolerate a second Grieg? I think not. Grieg 


made a specialty of Norwegian color, and succeeded 
ist as Hamish MacCunn made a specialty of Scotch color 
the Mountain and the Flood,” and was 
but those who come after them and do the same 
be imitators of MacCunn and Grieg, and the 


Land of 
successful 
rely 


rue marks of the genius, originality and melody, will be 





vanting all their work 
The only thing national in music is the folk song and the 
dance joth are the outcome of the lives of the people, 


| vulgarized. 


, : | ing—i egard tc ic olk music—to a stranger ? 
and above all original melody, manner of harmony and | ™8—'? Fes ard to nats onal folk mu ic—to a stranger 
| that is best in the form is lost, for it stands to reason that 
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and in them we find reflected social characteristics and 
peculiarities. They are spontaneous, the musical expression 
of a simple state of life, and we find their naiveté spoiled 
completely once they pass from the interpretation of the 
people. They cannot be taught nor fostered nor created. 
They are born, not made, and are the indicators of a pure 
nationality. America may cultivate its negro melodies, but 
they will never become its folk songs unless in course of 
time the negro crowds out his white brethren there. The 
Welsh and Scotch and Irish folk songs will never be re- 
garded as English, for, like America, England is peopled 
by a conglomeration of races. 

The more mixed a people become and the more educated, 
the more they lose the power of expressing with naiveté 
their feelings—the sine qua non of all national song. Edu- 
cation tends to stifle nationality. The Russians of St. 
Petersburg, one of the most patriotic people in Europe, 
rapidly lost their nationality, whilst those of Moscow pre- 
served it, the one city having been thrown open to foreign- 
ers by Peter the Great, the other from its position remain- 
ing isolated. 

National color is not difficult to imitate, but impossible to 
teach. It must be felt. How many times have Celts 
heard English bands murder Irish and Scotch melodies? 
How many renowned vocalists have shorn the simple 
folk songs of all their meaning, therefore all their beauty ? 
Who has not heard the Chopin mazurkas revealed under 
the magic touch of Polish players ? 

I firmly believe it would be easier for many musicians 
to write a Polish mazurka than to play it ; easier for some 
singers to successfully imitate a Scotch melody than to sing 
it, for much of the charm of national songs or dances lies 
just in their expression. A negro will sing one of his mel- 
odies more correctly than a Santley ; consequently let us 
suppose that we do cultivate a school of national music 
founded on folk melodies, the result would be we should 
cultivate it for ourselves alone. No other nation would ap- 
preciate our school and no other nation understand it. 

Rhythm, the basis of all music, is of many kinds. There 
are Scotch and Irish rhythms, Hungarian rhythm, Polish 
rhythm, Russian rhythm, Spanish rhythm. These national 
rythms are peculiar to national dances and created for 
them, but there are, if so, other rhythms common to all 
countries, classical rhythm one might say. Let us base a 
national music, however, on any particular rhythm, which 
would be the nearest approach toa national school of music, 
and we deprive ourselves of all that is best, variety and 
freedom, at one stroke. 

Here and there in compositions a snatch of folk song is 
delicious ; it rests the ear. Beethoven's rondo of the 
famous Waldstein Sonata op. 53 is founded on a Rhine 
melody; but Beethoven did not give us this charming 
melody because his fund of melody failed him, or because 
the melody in question was prettier than anything he could 
write, but because he wanted to pander to the pride of 
Count Waldstein, to whom the sonata was dedicated. 

In the Hebriden, Mendelssohn has left us a wonderful 
picture of Scotch loveliness. The mist and the mountain, 
the torrent and the moor, the wild scream of strange sea 
birds and the wondrous fascination of northern beauty are 
all caged in his music, but it is not national music. It can- 
not even be said to be Scotch music. It is Mendelssohn 
and classical. A composer less gifted than Mendelssohn 
might haye collected Hebriden melodies and given them to 
the world as the outcome of his fascinating voyage ; but 
Mendelssohn was too great to be contented with such a 
subterfuge. He could only create—could only be content 
in giving to the world something which it had not. 

The Irish melodies have never yet been arranged in any 
form for the concert room that they were not spoiled or 
They require to be sung, as they were com- 
posed to be sung, to some simple accompaniment, and then, 
and then only, their true beauty, in all its pathos, its depth 
and its simplicity is revealed. 

In the concert hall any arrangement of national songs, 
unless touched by a master hand, is a failure; and can any- 
thing be more torturing to the patriot than to hear his na- 
tional airs maltreated, or can there be anything so mislead- 
All 


only on rare occasions—and then only as a curiosity—folk 
music can be anything except out of place on the platform. 
Taking it as one may, national music, except in the form of 
folk song and dance, cannot be said to exist. Music is uni- 
versal, and it is folly to talk of Russian music, or German 
music, or Italian music. 
Rusticana” Italian? Is ‘‘Samson et 
Dalila” French? Is ‘‘ Demon” Russian? Is ‘‘ Pinafore” 
English? What is ‘‘ Walkyrie?” What is ‘‘ Aida?” We 
talk glibly about the German, French and Italian schools, 
when it would be more correct to speak of serious opera, 
sentimental or lyrical opera and comic opera, giving to the 
composers of each nation the credit for creating certain 
For one might as well try to cage the sun- 
Music be- 


Is ‘* Cavalleria 


kinds of these. 
shine and call it national as call music national. 
longs to the world. 

There is one form in music, however, that can be made 
national, ‘‘the opera.” Nothing is more astonishing to 
the traveler in Russia than to find in every provincial town 








a Russian national opera. That is a specially cultivated 
opera, sung by Russians in Russian, the libretto composed 
on subjects in Russian history, the opera itself largely inter- 
spersed with Russian airs or folk songs, and with an orches- 
tra manned by Russians. One cannot but admire the energy 
of such a people and their patriotism, nor sufficiently ap- 
plaud the wisdom of their rulers, for of course the opera is 
subsidized by the state. Here is a true school for the Rus- 
sian youth—a school in which they learn easily and pleas- 
antly all that is mighty in the past history of their country, 
and possible for its future; all their national mistakes and 
all their national glories. 

If England and Ireland and Scotland, if France and Ger- 
many and America followed the example of Russia, they 
might not train up greater patroits, but they would certainly 
train more. 

A naticnal opera is possible to all nations and should 
exist in alllands. In it the heroes of the past might live 
again and perform their great deeds before the youth of 
succeeding generations. This were a worthy object for 
every country to promote; a worthy subject for every 
young composer—whose bent lay that way—to propose him- 
self for the benefit of his country. For this the strains of 
his national folk songs-—if he had any—and dances would 
worthily inspire him, and among them his genius find a 
rich field for work. 

This is as far as patriotism can go in music, for music is 
beyond and above all nationalities. The language of the 
soul—it exists only for those who understand it, belonging 
to no individual races and no sections of people. 

From the sunny South we have a Palestrina, a Bellini, a 
Verdi and a Mascagni. From the wild North comes Grieg. 
The steppes has sent us Tschaikowsky and Rubinstein, 
and the fertile plains of France a Berlioz, a Gounod and a 
Saint-Saéns. As for the giants Bach, Handel, Beethoven 
and Wagner, they come to us from the heart of Europe, but 
they belong to the world. Their great creations are not 
based on any national melodies. Form gives their music 
its power, charm and stability ; their own genius its great- 
ness and its immortality. 

Young composers, therefore—if there is worth in them— 
need not seek to rear their muse on the folk songs of their 
country. Unfettered let them study, conceive and create. 
Only in this way can they ever give anything great to their 
country or to the world. 





AMERICANS I1N MILAN. 

HE report lately made by Mr. George W. Pepper, 
United States Consul at Milan, respecting the 
difficulties which students of music encounter in 
Italy, has naturally called out replies from the teach- 
ers and newspapers of that city. As most of our 
journals have printed the whole or parts of Consul 
Pepper's report, we need not encumber our columns 
withit. Briefly stated, he says that most of the pupils 
after a few years return home without having learned 
much, and are quite disillusioned as to the merits of 
the Italian teachers ; that girls sent to Milan by them- 
selves feel that etiquette forbids them receiving les- 
sons or walking out unaccompanied, and that hence 
they are exposed to many annoyances. The teachers, 
he adds, do not give honest opinions as to the qualifi- 
cations of the pupils, but, for the sake of not losing 
their fees, encourage all to persevere, and in ‘three 
cases to his knowledge, girls, after spending all their 

money fruitlessly, have gone mad. 

He not only throws discredit on private teachers, 
but he hints that the Conservatory discriminates 
against foreigners; that of 100 Americans now in 
Milan, no one was admitted to that institution during 
the past year, and that although the voices of the 
American girls are superior in purity and compass to 
those of other nationalities, orly 5 per cent. have any 
career before them. Without throwing any doubt on 
the truth of the Consul’s statement, the ‘‘ Corriere 
della Sera” observes that isolated facts cannot be 
made into a general rule ; that cases of dishonorable 
or unconscientious teachers do not disprove the exist- 
ence of capable and honorable ones, and many of 
the latter can point with pride to a list of successful 
pupils who have shown in their public careers that 
the instruction they had received was of value. 

As regards the Conservatory, it must be re- 
membered that the number of candidates for admis- 
sion always exceeds the number of vacancies, and in 
such a case it is only natural and just that a prefer- 
ence should be shown to Italians over foreigners. 
There can be no help for this until the institution 
possesses more resources than the miserable subven- 
tion allowed by the Italian Government. 

The percentage of successes, quoted by the Consul, 
is, in the opinion of the ‘‘ Gazette,” above the aver- 
age, and if of 100 pupils five turn out artists of repu- 
tation, the result is very good, be the students 
American, English, Spanish or Italian. The Consul's 
opinion that American voices are superior in compass 
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and purity may be true enough—though it sounds 


like a bit of r¢éc/amé—but the art of singing, or rather 
to know how to sing well, is not learned easily. No 
positive result can be predicted, as in learning to ride 
a bicycle. Purity and extension are not enough ; 
they are important factors, but there are others. 
There are musical intuition, true feeling, good 
health, a good ear, good lungs, physical gifts, grace 
in movement, &c., and when all these gifts are pos- 


sessed, an attack of sickness may destroy or impair 


them and render all the study useless. Moreover, it 
is very difficult in the case of voices to make any 
prognostication; in certain cases undoubtedly an 
absolute negative result can be foreseen, but there 
areon the other hand many thin, short, ungrateful 
voices, which by diligent study are developed and 
acquire “mbre and extension ; there are many cases 
where when the voice is not perfect talent can sup- 
ply deficiencies, and numerous artists can be men- 
tioned who, without a perfect voice, have by their 
talent become celebrated. 

With one part of Consul Pepper’s report the Italian 
papers agree. 
ous failures of American students is the erroneous 
ideas of the expense of living in Italy. Hence they 
come with insufficient means, and have to leave be- 
fore completing anything like a course of instruction. 
It is impossible, the consul writes, to live comfortably 
in Milan for less than $60 a month, lessons included, 
The ‘‘ Corriere della Sera” regards this as the mini- 
mum. Allowing $20 for an adequate number of les- 
sons per month, $40 cannot be considered excessive 
for lodging, board, dress, &c., especially in the case 
of students of singing, who must live comfortably 
and regard their health. ‘‘Consul Pepper,” says the 
‘*Corriere della Sera,” ‘‘ has done well to tell his com- 
patriots that such a sum is necessary to live in any- 
thing like comfort and take proper lessons. Let those 
who cannot afford such expense keep away from 
Milan.” 

That there are good, middling and bad teachers 
in Italy is not to be denied. Cannot we find them 
everywhere ? ‘‘But,” says the ‘‘ Corriere,” ‘‘let us look 
at the other side of the medal. The strangers who 
come to Milan are all persuaded that they possess ex- 
traordinary voices and musical talent of the first or- 
der; are all convinced that ina year or two at the 
most they will turn out celebrated artists and see the 
dollars pouring in in streams. If a teacher points out 
the uncertainty of success or the need of long and 
patient study, they shrug their shoulders disdainfully 
and call the professor an ass. Then they seek a more 
complacent one, then another, and another, descend- 
ing from middling to bad. In the majority of cases 
foreign students, as soon as they have learned a few 
vocalisés, wish to make their début. It is this début 
which is the real ruin of most students, American 
and others. It is in this impatience for a début that 
the danger lies, and where all sorts of traps are pre- 
pared to catch their dollars. It is among these im- 
patient ones that the so-called agents find their prey, 
and make their money by vague promises and false 
representations, which would be at once detected if 
the morbid craze fora début did not deprive their 
victims of common sense.” 

The question of ladies going about in European 
cities unaccompanied is still occasionally turning up, 
and great exaggerations of the annoyances encoun- 
tered are sometimes heard. 


Paris or Milan without molestation if she is evidently 
going on her own business, and does not invite at- 


tention by the eccentricity or conspicuousness of her | 


attire. This is certainly the case if the lady is un- 
mistakably a foreigner. Of course it is a hardship 
to some girls to have to lay aside the costumes that 
only evoked admiration in Wayback and which would 
not be noticed in New York, but when we are at 
Rome we must make some sacrifices to Rome’s pub- 
lic opinion. 

There is nothing very new either in the report of 
Consul Pepper or in the replies of the Italian papers. 
The only moral to be drawn is, Do not send a pupil 
abroad without adequate funds, and do not send a 
pupil abroad until some competent authority has ap- 
proved the step. In many cases who are sent far 
away from home, and from all their accustomed sur- 
roundings, are much to be pitied. The blame for 
years of unhappy struggle is in most cases to be laid 
at the door of friends,and advisers. A girl is the 


vocal star of the neighborhood, the pride of her little 
community ; she has learned all that local talent can 
impart. 


Parents economize or generous friends sub- 


He states that one cause of the numer- | 


From our own knowl- | 
edge we can say any lady can walk alone either in 


M 


if her first Italian professor tells her that she will 
never rise above mediocrity, that not for her are the 
laurel crowns of the queens of song or the intoxicat- 


nature for her at once to abandon her career and re- 
turn? Her own disappointed ambition she could 
bear, but to disappoint the hopes of those who have 
trusted in her and given substantial proofs of their 
| confidence is not to be thought of as long as any hope 





| remains. 
It is often more for the sake of those she has left 
| behind that the student listens to flattering promises 


| rather than accept the unpleasant truth. Local or | 


| provincial pride is a noble thing in its way, but 
| local and provincial views are unusually narrow and 
| too often ignorant. The only remedy is for teachers 
‘and the press to instruct the public that in most 
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scribe to send her to Italy. Is it to be expected that | 
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Music Sent for Criticism. 
Edwin Ashdown, Limited, London. 


| WALTER MACFARREN, Sca/e and Arpeg gio Manual 


ing applause of crowded houses—is it in human | 


The latest edition of ‘‘ The Comprehensive Scale and Ar- 
peggio Manual” for students of the piano (with foreign 


| fingering), revised and enlarged by the author, is here pre- 


| first glance. 


sented in full folio size, printed from engraved plates, on 
stout paper, and so ‘‘ laid out” as to recommend itself at a 
That is to say, the scale of C is exhibited in 
such a manner that its fourteen different forms appear on a 


single page. The scale of one sharp is then given similarly, 


cases it is quite unnecessary for students of music to 


go abroad in order to perfect themselves. We have 
| here teachers fully equal to any foreign professors. 
One thing we do lack, that is the musical and 
artistic atmosphere that lends such a charm to the 
student life of Germany and Italy. But how few are 
able to breathe that higher air? In music, as in 
everything else, many may be called, but few are 
chosen. 

What the ‘‘ Corriere” says of the craze for a début 


is still unfortunately true to acertain extent, although | 


the term ‘‘ début at La Scala” has lost nearly all its 
old potency. An Italian début, in most instances, 
means merely hiring a house, engaging a poor sup- 
port, a poor orchestra and a few critics on the best 
possible terms. 








CAPPA'S BILL TOO B1G. 

A sensation was caused at the City Hall last week when 
Comptroller Myers discovered, through a musician, that 
the late Charles A. Cappa, leader of the Seventh Regiment 
Band, who had contracted to furnish 2,000 musicians for 
the Columbus celebration last fall, produced only 1,800, 
though he was paid for the full number. The city will now 
bring actiop against Lizzie Cappa, the bandmaster’s widow, 
the executors of the estate and M. J. Solomon, Cappa’s 
business manager, for the recovery of about $2,500 paid in 
excess of just demands. 

Musicians for the parade in October, according to the 
contract made with Cappa and the Committee of One Hun- 
dred, were to be paid $8 a day and leaders $16. 

The parades all received what was thought to be their 
quota of music and proved an essential part in the enjoy- 
ment of the festivities. George J. Gould, John H. Starin 
and David Banks made up the Auditing Committee of the 
celebration expenses, and when the bills for music came in 
they found them to be correct so far as the total amount 
demanded was concerned and passed them. Those figures 
Comptroller Myers also approved. 

Bandmaster Cappa died in the mean time, and there was 
some delay before the executors could get out new vouchers 
and present them to the auditing committee. To them, 
however, $19,200 was paid about two weeks ago. This, it 
is now learned, is about $3,000 in excess of what should 
have been paid for the music according to the terms of the 
contract. 


Mrs. Cappa has returned $450 to the city, but the comp- | 


troller wants the rest. Whether the overcharge was inten- 
tional or not is a matter to be determined now in court. The 
auditing committee is criticized for laxity in the examina- 
| tion of accounts. <A re-examination of the vouchers showed 
that 290 of the musicians of the 2,090 charged for did not 
turn out at all. 


at once unless the money was returned. 
HE above is from the New York ‘‘Herald.”” Mr. 
Solomon, the manager of the Cappa Band, isa 
man whose business methods were never approved by 
THE MUSICAL COURIER. It seems a pity that misman- 


to suffer from such an aspersion as the above.—Edi- 
tors MUSICAL COURIER. 








Rubinstein.—The ‘“‘ Mondo Artistico” states that all 
the reports of Rubinstein’s return to Russia are erroneous, 
and that he is at Cadenabbia, on the Lake of Como, where 
his son is sick. 


took place this year at Basel. 


1843 at Zurich; so this year is its jubilee. 
and 1893 the festivals have been held at: Schaffhausen, 
1846; Berne, 1848, 1864; Lucerne, 1850, 1873; Basel, 1852, 
1875; Winterthur, 1854; St. Gall, 1856, 1886 ; Zurich, 1858, 
1880; Olten, 1860; Chur, 1862; Rappersuzl, 1886; Soleure, 
1868, and Neuchatel, 1870. Eighty-two societies were rep- 
resented at the present festival. 





Comptroller Myers said yesterday a suit would be brought | 


agement should cause the memory of Carlo Cappa | 


Switzerland.—The nineteenth Swiss Singer Fest | 
Formed at Aarau in 1842, | 
the Confederate Singing Society gave its first festival in | 
Between 1843 





and occupies exactly one page. This arrangement enables 
the pupil to compare all the varied forms without turning 
the leaves—to note their differences, in fact, while exercis- 
ing his fingers. It also helps him to memorize the whole 
of the fourteen settings, for many persons, especially young 
students, often play from memory by making a kind of 
mental photograph of the printed pages, which assists 
greatly when other devices fail. 

The twelve scales take therefore twelve pages ; then the 
chromatic scale is given with different fingerings. The 
triads are next exhibited in arpeggio; then the chords of 
the dominant seventh. Next come those of the diminished 


seventh, each set being displayed completely as the book 


lays open when two pages are required. This may to 
some persons seem a trifling matter. 
There were originally two editions of Rinck’s Organ 


School, one in which nearly all the pieces that occupied 


two pages were so printed that it was necessary to turn 
over while playing each; and another where all such 


pieces were arranged on pages even and odd, instead of 
odd andeven. The chorister boys of English cathedrals 
willingly parted with their pocket money to procure this 


The 


cess of the present work may be secured by some such 


preferred edition, which found general favor. suc- 
k 5s 
apparently small advantage, although its claims to con- 


sideration rest on far higher grounds. Scales in double 


thirds, double sixths, chromatic scales in double minor 
thirds, double minor sixths, double major sixths and chro- 
matic chords of the sixth and of 
the diminished seventh, and chromatic scales in double 
octaves, both staccato and legato, are fully displayed. 
Scales in all the keys in double octaves complete the plan 
he scales 


and tonic 


scales in complete 


of the work ; but there is an appendix in which 
of C major and C minor and their dominant 
chords in arpeggio are presented (in extenso). They appear 
in contrary motion, single notes, thirds, sixths and octaves, 
and seem to embrace all the usual forms required by the 
student, until he advances so far as to attempt the more 
extraordinary ones of Liszt, Tausig and other modern 
executants of the first rank. 
that are required at the metropolitan and local examina- 
tions of the Royal Academy of Music and kindred institu- 


They certainly include all 


tions in England. 

It may seem strange that as this manual is not an original 
work of high art, a product of genius that will enrap- 
ture the whole Western world, that so much consideration 
is here accorded it. But when one estimates the time, 
money, patience, wear and tear of instruments and annoy- 
ance of disinterested listeners involved in the acquisition 
of technical ability on the clavier, it seems certain that the 
subject demands even more attention. Any work on tech- 
nique that promises to reduce all such items toa minimum 
deserves the scrutiny of all interested persons. 

For this reason it seems pardonable to make a few sug- 
gestions, which possibly may prove worthy of adoption on 


| the part of compilers of such books for American students 


(1) The first scale here presented is the natural scale of C. 
This leads pupils to think it is a first key ; whereas, it 
that which comes between the keys of one sharp and one 
flat. 

(2) The next scale given is, as usual, that of one sharp. 


1S 


Now as the normal resolutions of all discords point in the 
other direction, and all composers since Bach, even when 
not using dissonances, cause their harmonies to proceed 
similarly, especially when using sequences, it would be a 
great gain, if this order of key and chords were impressed 
upon the student from the first. He would at once begin to 
learn to identify them 1n all their myriad forms and chro- 
matic alterations. 

(83) The scales of sharp keys are here carried as far as 
seven sharps ; then occurs the enharmonic change, and the 
following scale is that of A flat. 
it would not be better to make this change at five sharps 
and six flats, for modern piano music is more commonly 
written in flat keys. Beethoven the 
so-called ‘* Moonlight ” sonata the keys of C sharp minor, D 
flat major, and C sharp minor for his three movements, 


It becomes a question if 


uses, for instance, in 
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where it is clearly perceived that he purposely avoided the | 
key of C sharp major. Chopin is the only truly great com- 
poser for the clavier of later date who has sometimes pre- 
ferred keys with many sharps, yet even his works in com- 


mon with those of Bach and other classic writers, at the 
hands of German editors, are enharmonically transposed 
and presented to the public in the equivalent flat keys. In 
cases where Chopin has striven to be dramatically correct in 
the writing of modulations, editors simplify him, regardless 
of accuracy (now called pedantry), forthe benefit of the 


modern amateur. 

In the B minor study, book 4, op. 25 (which begins with a | 
chromatic passage in octaves), immediately before the en- 
trance of the major key a climax is reached by a fortissimo 
chord, which in the original folio edition of Wessel & Co. 
(the publishers who formed the first catalogue of the above 
firm) appears as the dominant of the key of twelve sharps. 
In modern German print this chord is enharmonically 
changed to the dominant of C natural. In the original 
editions of Bach's ‘‘ Forty-eight Preludes and Fugues” the 
key of C sharp was used, and not that of D flat ; but in 
Peter's edition, all is found rewritten in the flat key. 

This is not the place toargue, still less insist, that the de- 
cision of Bach and Chopin should be respected, but the 
most proper occasion to show a pupil what he must expect 
to find in the publications of the day and in the near future. 
Therefore, one may well point to the fact that keys in many 
flats will prove of more use than those of many sharps, and 
that they should receive his first and chief attention. 

When Bach began to compose, the old church modes were 
being gradually fused to form the major scale and the 
minor scale. The latter, which has appeared in various 
ways, is only now about to receive its fixed form for scien- 
tific purposes. When one considers what Bach accom- 
plished he appears more than mortal ; yet we do not assume 
that he supposed or foreknew that in the nineteenth century 
flats would be preferred to sharps or that pianos would 
replace the clavecin. Otherwise he would possibly have 
written differently and given dynamic terms. This should 
not be forgotten when rendering his works. 

One reason why flat keys are more convenient is because 
their ace‘dentals are more frequently naturals than double 
sharps, 

A musical composition does not remain continuously in 
the key in which it is set, but modulates to other keys. 
These keys (even when only used transiently, as if flirted 
with rather than dwelt upon, so as to unfold their re- 
sources) are always preferably above the tonic. If the 
tonic 1s C sharp, double sharps are required; if C flat, 
naturals are employed instead. 

Nothing is more common in our modern art works than 
to proceed to the relative minor of the tonic or dominant ; 
so that a composition in C major moves readily to the key 
of E minor. 

Its dominant is the chord of B major, and the most ordi- 
nary modulatory scheme of construction is to return to C 
major by the route of four sharps, three sharps, two, one 
and then to the original key. It seldom or never happens 
that a descent is made into the flat keys. 

Hence we see why keys with many flats offer advantages, 
and may also learn that by reason of this common route 
the order of the scales advised above should be well im- 
pressed upon the student. 

If the word ‘‘ Joseph Bead” be used here as memorial 
technica (Joseph being regarded as phonetic for G. C. F.) 
the student is thus provided with a ready made scheme of 
chords, which may be major or minor, and pass from sharp 
keys to flat keys in an unbroken succession, and which will 
allow of extemporaneous arpeggio work,&c. As he moves 
in this cycle he mentally dwells, if in the key of D for in- 
stance, on D, G, Cg, Fz, B, E, A, D, and does not lose sight 
of the key notes and become lost in an open sea of modu- 
lation. 

(4.) It is pleasant to note that in this MacFarren work the 
minor scales are not contrasted with their relative majors, 
but with their parallel majors. The accidental circum- 
stance that the relative minor keys have the same signature 
as the relative majors is not a sufficient proof of an actual 
relationship. These relative minors appear as a relict of 
the old AZolian mode of the Church. Scientifically, the key 
of C minor, although it has the signature of the key of 
three flats, is more nearly related to C major, the so-called 
relative minor, for its tonic dominant and subdominant 
notes remain unchanged in every respect. These notes are 
and must universally be regarded as immutable sounds, 
which with their triads make the triune trinity, that gives 
the sense of a veritable key note and determines the char- 
acter of the attendant tones. 


In the relative minor all is unhinged, for the tonic, dom- 
inant and subdominant, are A, E and D, and not C, G and 
F. The D, also, is not the D that is found in the scale of 
C, but is D the third—above B flat. Any piano tuner 
will explain this. Although this scale uses the chord of E 
major on its dominant note, it is in reality not the chord of 
four sharps, but stands at a lower pitch. This is proved, 
and the extent of the variation is determined, when music 
is written by giving the actual vibration numbers instead of 
ordinary notes. In the parallel minor the third and sixth 
sounds of the scale are depressed one semitone, to make 
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minor chords, on the tonic and sub-dominant. These notes 
are (1) known to be mutable, (2) are commonly so altered, 
(3) make a corresponding depression in the mental effect, 
(4) stand in immediate contrast, and (5) present no diffi- 
culty, as regards their definition mathematically, for the 
unchanged tonic, dominant and sub-dominant, form stand- 
ards of measuremént which the unstable relative minor 
cannot present. If it be argued that the parallel minor 
scales has two notes unlike the major, and therefore is more 
closely related, let it not be forgotten that the fourth sound 
of the relative minor is altered, as above shown, as well as 
the seventh sound. 

(5) In this book the student is advised to begin by playing 
the scales one octave, then two octaves, and afterward 
throughout the entire compass of the keyboard. 

There are no single bars marking common or triple time, 
nor is there any appeal to arhythmic sense. The notes are 
uniformly grouped in fours, and there are sometimes seven 
such groups to be constantly repeated when the scaies are 
carried through two octaves. This is more calculated to 
destroy or weaken the feeling for rhythm than to develop 
it, and as the speed is increased the play of accents—that 
subtle beauty which the most accomplished and refined exe- 
cutants notice, is ignored. Yet the grouping in fours gives 
the pupil an opportunity of counting a regular series of 
beats, and thus to mark a slight extra accent or stress. 
And as this accent is rendered sometimes by the first finger, 
sometimes by the second, and so on, the hand is trained 
more evenly than in many instruction books. The exercise 
is certainly more beneficial than the rushing from “keynote 
to keynote, with speed for the only object, as in the old sys- 
tem of teaching. It was once thought that being able to 
play a thousand scales per hour throughout the entire com- 
pass of the instrument, was a proof of ability ; but notnow. 
It was, however, a test of endurance, especially on a grand 
piano requiring a masculine touch. 

This matter of endurance receives little or no attention 
in books of routine practice, even in the work under consid- 
eration, with all its many good points and well considered 
directions and plan. There is no advice given respecting 
crescendo, diminuendo, forte or piano effects to guide the 
student. 

All such works would be more valuable if variations of 
force were made a special object of study. The executant 
should also be fully informed as to the nature of the diffi- 
culties he is striving to overcome and the necessity of an 
adequate physical training, for each key takes a given 
weight to depress it silently. It requires a greater weight 
to cause the hammer to strike the string, and a still greater 
weight to produce a satisfactory tone. The performer must 
cause the hammer to fly with great velocity to produce 
tones of a desired quality. This velocity is an important 
factor in the eyes of a physicist. If these weights are esti- 
mated and the distance the key moves be measured, and 
the number of keys operated per second be counted, with 
the aid of a metronome the work to be done may be readily 
estimated and expressed in foot pounds. This work, ac- 

complished by the action of the finger joints alone, will thus 
be seen to be surprisingly great—so great indeed that the 
question of endurance will immediately become, in the esti- 
mation of highly gifted artists, the most pressing of all ; 
for without it success as a pianist, after many years of toil, 
may prove to be unattainable. 

Some notice also should be given of false fatigue, which 
is felt soon after beginning scale practice, and the reason 
it passes away as we persist, and the difference be well de- 
fined between this and true fatigue, when the practice 
should most certainly stop. For as the work to be done is 
of a most exhaustive kind (especially when the student is 
ambitious and determined), to put forth continued efforts 
when nature is exhausted is to work at a ruinous cost. He 
will find himself less fitted to resume work on the following 
day, and become disheartened as well as disabled. No one 
has more than a given supply of nervous energy. When 
this is exhausted there must be a period of repose, or in- 
stead of development of power there will be a degeneracy. 
In the strongest man (whose food, periods of rest, &c., &c., 
are regulated in the most intelligent manner) the supply of 
energy gained (beyond that required to repair the waste 
caused by exertion or even mere exercise) can be but small, 
and perhaps much less than that possible in strong women 
(as shown by the short space of time required by them when 
convalescent), therefore it must not be overdrawn. 

Pianists, no less than vocalists, must learn the extent of 
their powers of endurance, or they will find themselves bé- 
coming weaker rather than stronger, if the strength that 
should have been reserved for recuperation has been ex- 
pended in toil, even although the efforts made may have 
been pleasurable, from over-excitement, stimulating effects 
of the art works, or plaudits of friends. Scale practice 
should not be measured by the clock, but by the sensations 
of the executant. In the daily newspapers (June, 1893) it is 
asserted by physicians that piano practice will ward off 
paralysis. It seems tolerably certain that excess of techni- 
cal exercises will cause local rheumatism and a permanent 
weakening of the nervous centres of the hand. 

The book of scales of the future will also show the gain 
in velocity to be acquired by performing a passage fortissi- 
mo, and then repeating it pianissimo, and the acquisition 


of the most sensitive touch by striving to make the most 
perfect gradations of tone while producing a crescendo in 
ascending a scale, and a decrescendo when descending ; so 
that the faintest murmur is heard in the bass, and a shriek 
as of a stormy wind when the very highest notes are ap- 
proached. 

It is also well to practice glissando passages, and having 
made a successful effect, to try to imitate it by fingering 
out the safe passage in the ordinary style of playing. 

Some notice should also be taken of the fact that the 
pianist must develop the centrifugal force—that distin- 
guishing power which is only possessed by man and those 
animals that stand very high in the psychologic scale. ‘For 
it is not sufficient that the fingers should be made to strike 
downward and inward like a bird’s wing, but that they 
should also be lifted upward and outward with great 
freedom and speed. 

Hence it is seen that more digital dexterity in music can 
only be surely acquired by scientific methods, and it is easy 
to perceive that higher objects in music are not to be 
gained by imitating the haphazard ways of inferior races. 

Domestic architecture in America has attained a high 
degree of excellence, inventive genius being occupied with 
the difficulty of making a European style of residence 
comfortable in our cold winters and hot summers. Master 
builders do not greatly care to take ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s cabin” 
as the foundation for a school of national architecture. 

Our wonderful pianos are the result of a similar attempt 
to make a European instrument able to endure this cli- 
mate. The Steinways evince no desire to take the banjo 
and elevate it. This mongrel instrument, half guitar, half 
drum, like the mule, even the most ‘‘ sensible mule,” has 
no pride of ancestry nor hope of posterity. 

It is not a question of ability on the part of genius to de- 
velop it, but similarly its inherent inaptitude. The same is 
true of the music it favors. It cannot provide subject mat- 
ter for a school of national instrumental music, and for the 
same reason. As the minor poems of the self examining 
poet cannot be developed into tragedy, not by want of skill 
in a dramatist, but from the nature of the case making it 
impossible ; so our orchestral music, which is essentially 
dramatic in structure and spirit, in antiphonal and dramati- 
cally opposed or contrasted utterances, cannot be based 
upon subjective lyric matter. 

In music, whatever is incapable of development is also 
unworthy of it. 

The marvelous attainments of our pianists, whether 
mnemonical, digital or inventive, are not to be made more 
wonderful by imitations of the lawless, unrestrained and 
irregular rhythms of the banjo, nor by hilarious exercise, 
but by scientifically directed efforts. This has been pointed 
out above. It is to be feared that an ideal book of piano 
studies would prove so voluminous as to appal any but the 
most sturdy students. The vast majority will be well con- 
tent with Macfarren’s work. Quant. Surr. 

H, Kleber & Brother, Pittsburg, Pa. 
AD. M. FOERSTER, Among Flowers. 
This is a collection of eleven songs tor a soprano or tenor 
voice, the words of all of which (with two exceptions) refer 
directly to flowers. The titles are ‘‘ Violets,” ‘* Sun- 
flowers,” ‘* Love in a Rosebush,” ‘‘ Forget-me-not,” ‘‘ The 
Water Sprite,” ‘‘ Among the Roses,” ‘‘ In Blossom Time,” 
‘*Old Proverb,” ‘‘Cradle Song,” ‘‘On the Wild Rose 
Tree” and ‘‘ The Young Rose.” 
These lyrics are short and greatly varied in style. They 
are also original as regards form and the accompaniments, 
and require intelligent singers, because the voice receives 
little help from the instrument. It is made to range freely 
throughout its entire compass. For instance, one of the 
most attractive songs, ‘‘ Among the Roses,” moves from 
low ‘‘ B” to high ‘‘ A,” nearly two octaves. 
The melody, ‘‘ Young Love Lived Once in a Humble 
Shed,” is as regular and familiar in style as though written 
by Mendelssohn, while most of the others are altogether 
novel and strange in appearance. The ‘‘Cradle Song ” 
utilizes a motive from Wagner's ‘ Siegfried Idyl” [that 
also occurs in the opera ‘‘ Siegfried” (page 28%—vocal 
score)], which is agreeable to hear and recognize amid so 
much that is new. The book is in octavo size, and will 
very pleasantly while away many an idle hour. 
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Music in the Pottstown Schools.—The Board of Edu- 
cation, of Pottstown, Pa., have decided to teach music in 
the public schools of that place, and have engaged Prof. J. 
Maul to take the position of instructor at a salary of 
$1,000 per annum. 

Another Amphion Association.—The Amphion Musi- 
cal Association, of Steven’s Point, Mo., has filed articles of 
association with the Secretary of State. The capital stock 
is $500. 

Two Callers.— Miss Bertha Baur and Miss Mildred 
Marsh, of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, were 
callers at this office last Friday. They are East on a sum- 
mer vacation. 

At Koster & Bial’e.—This week at Koster & Bial’s the 
features of the program are the Parisian dance duettists, 
Dufour and Hartley, in an entirely new répertoire of songs 
and dances, including ‘‘ La Musique de la Garde,” ‘‘ Danse 


and the ‘‘ Sailor Dance ;” the popular mimic and 


Militaire ” 
humorist, Charles Haydn, in American impersonations ; 
and last week of Juanita Pardoux, in both French and 
Spanish songs and dances. The remainder of an interesting 
program will include the clever little English soubrette, 
Lottie Collard, in songs and dances, including her pretty 
serenade, ‘‘ The Troubador ;” reappearance of Wood and 
Shepard, comedians ; the Borani Brothers, acrobats and 
contortionists ; the presentation of the travestie on Offen- 
bach’s opéra comique, ‘‘ La Belle Héléne,” and of Solomon 
and Morton's one-act nautical operetta, ‘‘The Admiral.” 
Next Monday evening a quite celebrated chanteuse eccen- 
trique, Miss Diamantine, from Les Ambassadeurs, Paris, 
will make her first appearance in America at this house ; 
she is said to be a handsome woman, possessed of an ex- 
cellent voice, and is one of the best dressers on the Parisian 
vaudeville stage. 

An Important Change at Chicago —The most note- 
worthy event of recent occurrence in Western musical 
circles is the transfer of the Jacobsohn Violin School from 
the Chicago Musical College to the Chicago Conservatory. 
For upward of seven years Mr. Jacobsohn and his school 
had shed its share of lustre upon Dr. Zeigfeld’s institution. 
In the meantime the school founded by Samuel Kayzer, and 
fostered and watched over by him with solicitude, had 
advanced steadily in the regard of the Western public until, 
with the accession of Mr. William H. Sherwood, it seemed 
to stand nearly if not quite on a par with any similar insti- 
tution in the country. If there has been any doubt on this 
point the engagement of Mr. Jacobsohn with his assistants, 
Joseph Ohleiser, Otto Schmidt and Harry Rogers, has re- 
moved it. The engagement will take effect at the beginning 
of the fall term in September. 

Miss Hattie Krakauer—Miss Hattie Krakauer, the 
daughter of Mr. Julius Krakauer, of the firm of Krakauer 
Brothers, the piano manufacturers. of this city, is at pres- 
ent the guest of Mr. Geo. C. Pearson, of Indianapolis. The 
following notice is from the ‘‘ Sentinel,” of that city : 

Miss Hattie Krakauer is an accomplished classical pianist. During 
her trip to the various cities with her parents she quite captivated 
the musical people by her fine rendering of selections, her répertoire 
consisting of Chopin, Beethoven, Thalberg, Liszt, Raff, Moszkowsky, 
&c., her touch being exquisite, and appealing to the heart as well as 
to the ear. 

Especially at Chicago, performing on the various pianos exhibited 
at the World’s Fair, she at once attracted the attention of musical 
connoisseurs present whenever she performed. 

Jessie Shay’s Vacation.—Miss Jessie D. Shay, the 
charming young pianist, will spend her summer in the 
Adirondacks, at the Loon Lake House. She will be away 
for about six weeks. 


His New Address — Mr. Wm. Edw. Mulligan, the 
organist of St. Mark’s Church, has purchased a home at 
Larchmont, N. Y., and will make that place his permanent 
residence. 

Engaged for Marteau’s Tour.—Mrs. Rosa Linde, the 
well-known contralto, and Edwin M. Shonest, the pianist, 
have just been engaged to support Henri Marteau, the 
talented violinist, on his first tour through America. Both 
are splendid artists, and will be a decided acquisition to 
the company. The tour is under the direction of Rudolph 
Aronson, and it is managed by R. E. Johnston. The latter 
says that Marteau will be the musical sensation this season. 
He is already engaged by the prominent societies of this 
country and for all of the leading musical events. 


An American Opera.—At the thirty-fourth meeting of 
the American Music Society, of Chicago, selections from 
the opera, ‘‘ Otto Visconti,” by Frederick Grant Gleason, 





were given in excellent taste by Miss Esther St. John, Mrs. 
Oolaita Zimmerman, Mr. Carl Young, Mr. B. B. Young and 
Mr. William Richards. 

Flavie Van den Hende.—Miss Flavie Van den Hende, 
the young Belgian ’cellist. will start Monday for Richfield 
Springs, where she willspend several weeks. She will stay 
at the Earlington Hotel. 

Julius Richter’s Suicide.—Julius Richter and his wife 
Louise went to Greenwood Lake last Sunday week with the 
Columbus Zither Club, of which he was an influential mem- 
ber. He drank considerable whisky, and when Jersey City 
was reached Richter disappeared. His wife went to their 
home, 117 First street. Yesterday she found her husband 
ina saloon on First avenue and persuaded him to go home 
with her. He was still under the influence of liquor. 

After being home a few minutes Richter got a can of beer 
and drank it. His wife remonstrated, whereupon Richter 
responded moodily : ‘‘ The best thing I can do is to go down 
and take the Staten Island boat and accidentally fall over- 
board.” 

‘“Those who make threats do not carry them out,” said 
Mrs. Richter, as she walked into the adjoining room. 
Richter then took a small pistol from a bureau drawer, and 
putting it to his head he fired and dropped dead on the 
lounge. Mrs. Richter saw him pick up the revolver, but 
he had threatened to kill himself so often that she thought 
he was merely trying to frighten her, and she made no 
movement to stop him. When she realized what he had 
done she became hysterical. 


Richter came from Dresden, Germany, a few years ago. | 


—‘ Times.” 

Toronto College of Music.—The following two pro- 
grams indicate the character of work done by the pupils of 
the Toronto College of Music, F. H. Torrington, musical 


director. June 24, organ recital by Mr. B. K. Burden: 
Sonata in D minor, OTGAan....... ..ccorccccccccscccccccsccvccecces Mernel | 
PP TD GOR oaks dane cdebedies C60 Ceca didecedbideccciadsedes Bach 
PEE OTOP ETE TT Tyee 


sgnvedueseesdpicoevisseunssoeses Jennett 


PUREMRR, GUN, ccscccsccdecsss 
Ct a a Wagner 


June 27, closing concert by advanced pupils : 
Caprice Brillante, op. 22 (piano and orchestra)............ Mendelssohn 
Piano, Miss McLaughlin. 
hate tagmicatis, * Ds) 6p ORO fuccicewede vccttalescccunes Mercadante 


Miss Gertie Black. 
Piano solo 
“ Liebestraum”’.. ; 


“ Spozalizio’’..... | 
Miss Mara. 
Four violins, Divertissement, “ Sounds from the Alps 
Miss L. Metcalf, Harry Torrington, Miss Taylor and 
Miss Davis. 
Concerto, C minor, first movement (piano and orchestra).. 
Reinecke Cadenza. 
Piano, Miss Cowley. 


*,..Gruenwald 


Beethoven 


Scena and aria, ‘ More regal in his low estate”’............ ...Gounod 
Miss McKay. 
Phantasie-stticke, piano and orchestra..........ceeeeeecerees Schumann 
Piano, Miss Sullivan. 
eee: ter Es acu cnudagincdateseancedcuckeuuveasexcecuess Ch. Schubert 
Mr. Morgan and Miss Massie. 
Air (bass), “‘ Why dothe nations?” (*“*Messiah”’)................ Handel 
Mr. Burt (orchestral accompaniment). 
Concerto, G minor, andante and finale (piano and orches- 
tra)...... gecccecceccescsccecocncccccccccccscsccccccceccses MOMGOMSORR 
Piano, Miss Clara Dease. 
Scena and air, “ Softly sighs’’ (‘‘ Der Freischiitz”’). ........... Weber 
Miss Florence Brimson. 
Piano solo— 
ae Fn oi ciate cde bisdecictccceqddecsecdsecasedecnds Liszt 
Gateeaey TW I isi ce bi ietkdecnsbuesdseeteccusiesés cus Chopin 
Miss Topping. 
re ie CMe”... is cles i edakhhbbenuanenksondebkaedt Sullivan 
Master Eddie Reburn. 
Oe Gee, CE COIN ck rac de cndatacbebeCh cncevesestsccs De Beriot 
Mr. Welsman. 
Concerto, F minor (piano and orcheStra)..........ceseeeeeeeeees Chopin 


Piano, Mrs. Lee ; second piano, Mr. H. M. Field. 

Teachers represented by pupils in these programs are 
Messrs. F. H. Torrington, H. M. Field, Paul Morgan, F. 
Boucher, Mrs. Drechsler-Adamson and Miss Reynolds. 

They are Progressive.—Asbury Park, N. J., July 11, 
1893.—The differences between the owners of the Coleman 
House, Curlew, Grand Central Hotel and Surf House and 
the Asbury Park Amusement Company over the running 
of a ‘‘ razzle dazzle ” on Second avenue have been amicably 
settled. The hotel owners secured a temporary injunction 
last week restraining the owners of the ‘‘ razzle dazzle” 
from operating their organ. The hotel proprietors claimed 
the music ground out by the machine each day was fright- 
ful, and that it was the means of driving guests from their 
hotels. 

A meeting of the hotel men and the Amusement Company 
was held at the Coleman House this evening, at which the 
hotel proprietors agreed to pay the owners of the wheel 
$1,000 if they would stop grinding out their ‘‘ Annie 
Rooney,” ‘‘ Sweet Violets ” and ‘‘ Johnny, Get Your Gun ” 
music. 

This proposition was accepted by the amusement people 
with the proviso that they be permitted to operate their 
machine the balance of the season. The owners of the ma- 
chine have promised to change the tone of their music and 
to play it in a lower key.—‘‘ Herald.” 

A Manager Assigns.—Miiwavxkrr, Wis., July 10, 1893. 
—Lessee Zabel, of the Schlitz Park Opera Company, made 
an assignment to-night which cuts short the summer en- 
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gagement of a long list of singers. The company has 
been losing $2,000 a week for some time. 

Eugene Oudin.—Eugene Oudin, the celebrated baritone, 
who has been three years in Europe, will visit his mother in 
August in Southampton, L.I. In London he has made a 
decided hit and has created the leading réle in several 
grand operas recently produced. He is also a composer, 
and his music has attracted attention. 
will remember the dashing, handsome man who made such 
Eugene Oudin is a New York 


Operagoers here 


a success in English opera. 
boy and has legions of friends who will welcome him back 
to his native country. 

Alfred Cabel.—Alfred Cabel is summering in the Cats- 
kills. 

The Galveston Quartet.—Mr. F. O. Becker, who recently 
returned from the World’s Fair, in reply to an inquiry by a 
‘*News” reporter as to whether he heard any strikingly 
good music there, replied: 

‘Yes, I did, both instrumental and vocal. I presume 
that the finest bands in the world were there. The best 
brass band, to my notion, was Sousa’s—eighty pieces. 

‘** As to vocal music, you should have heard the chorus of 





It was magnificent. 


3,000 sing ‘ America’ on the Fourth. 
| . = . 
| They had a consolidated band of about 200 pieces for an 


} accompaniment.” 

‘Did you hear any male quartet that made you ashamed 
of the Galveston Quartet?” 

‘“Not much! I heard the Arions of Brooklyn sing sev- 
| eral pieces that we sing. 
volume was larger than ours, but the Galveston Quartet can 
The Liederkranz of New York, too, 
I came back not at all 


Of course with eighty voices the 


stay with the Arions. 
| don’t lead us enough to talk about. 
| dissatisfied with the Galvestons. 

‘If we could have gone to Chicago in'a body and sung in 
the Texas Building we should have given our city more 
| advertising thin it will get from all the Texas exhibits.”- 

Ge'veston (Tex.) ‘‘ News.” 
Jeanzs “ranko.—Jeanne Franko, the violinist, is taking 
| a needed rest at the Thousand Islands. 

Sadie E. Ritts.—Miss Sadie E. Ritts, a talented pupil of 

| the National Conservatory of Music, was the feature of a 
| recent concert at Oil City, Pa. The ‘ Blizzard” of that 
city pays her the following deserved compliment : 

The 
the Natior 


solos were given in truly admirable style. 


feature of the evening was the singing of Miss Sadie E. Ritts, of 
America, of New York. Her 
She 11 so 


prano voice and sang with a precision and purity that excited much 


1al Conservatory of Music of 
has a beautift 


favorable comment 


A experienced teacher of languages (German, French, 
Italian), also sight reading and piano, would like to 


| associate himself with some accomplished voice teacher for 
business purposes, possibly for the formation of a school of 
music and languages in or near New York city. Unexcep- 
tional reference furnished and expected. Address ‘‘ X. Y. 
Z.,” care of THe Musica Courier. 





One year’s full course of training at the Utica, 
N. Y., Conservatory of Music 
(amounting to $136.00) in the piano, violin, organ or theo- 
retical departments, to the energetic student who secures 

the largest number of paid subscribers to 
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but ten will win the prize should no more than nine be 
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Music in Boston. 
BosTON, July 16, 1893. 
HE “Golden Wedding,” at the Park Theatre 
is no longer ‘‘ a romantic ballad comedy ;” it is an ex- 
cuse for the introduction of variety business, much of which 
The entertainment is strengthened by the 
Strange tales 


is excellent 
appearance of Mr. Sampson, the strong man. 
have been told of the rivalry between Sandowand Sampson 
and have therefore expected a meeting that would 
result in the demolition of adjacent buildings and bystand- 
but a Boston reporter assured the timid last week 


some 


ers ; 
that the giants always speak when they meet, and call each 
other ‘‘Charley" and ‘‘ Eugene.” Mr. Sampson was a 
guest of the Athletic Club, and it was announced gravely 
ina journal of the city that he was much pleased at the 
gentlemanly conduct of the members, because they did not 
ask him to lift heavy tables with his teeth or stop the ele- 
while in motion. Mr. Sandow was a guest at the 
rn Club, and he pleased the hosts by the ‘‘ ease of his 


valor 
Tave 
manners 

Mr. Sandow receives ** lady visitors” after his perform- 
Mrs. John L. Gardner and some of her associates 
have felt of his muscles. This scene of feminine admiration 
was worthy of the brush of an historical painter. The 
according to a 


ances 


women delighted,” and, 


cynical reporter, ‘‘the athlete was as calm as a statue ; in 


were ‘‘ simply 





| bred iceberg was ever more cool, and surely 
no mortal man ever so self possessed in a situation in which 
most men have appeared absurd, and which the slightest 
break on his part would have queered. His ability to get 
through a scene of that sort with dignity was fully as re- 
markable as some of his physical feats.” 


‘ Amorita, 


rd 


with ‘‘ Sandow”’ as an afterpiece, is a drawing 
Cala 
Mr. Arthur Gerdon Cyril Weld, of Milwaukee, appeared 
in town last week on his way to the Maine woods, 


rhe last of the ] 


and Mr. Adamowski, the conductor, gave a supper 


rromenade concerts was given Saturday 
eve ning, 
to a few invited guests after the concert in the ‘artists’ 
room” in Music Hall. 
‘complimentary testimonial” to the conductor. 


The concert was announced as a 


The theatrical feature of the last week was the appear- 
ance of Mr. J. W. Kelly at the Park Theatre. 
troduced in the third act of ‘‘ The Golden Wedding,” 


He was in- 
and 
his success was instantaneous. 


nm 
* + 


I have been looking over the books on ‘‘ Colored Hearing.” 
Don't be alarmed, 1am not going to name them all, not 
even the incomplete list of fifty-nine volnmes which is 
found at the end of the study by Dr. Suarez de Mendoza. 
Surely it is an interesting subject, this same ‘‘ Colored 
Hearing,” and in Lumley’s ‘‘ Reminiscences of the Opera,” 
I found unexpectedly two singular pages bearing upon the 
theme. 


* 
* * 


** Music Delicious sounds and bright colors. 


I hope I shall be pardoned the digression when I state 


and flowers ! 


that I know a person with whom music and colors are so 
intimately associated, that whenever this person listens to 
a singer, a color corresponding to his voice becomes visible 
to the eyes. The greater the volume of the voice the more 
distinct is the color, and when the voice is good, the high 
and low notes are of the same color. Whereas, if different 
colors appear during the performance of the same singer, 
the voice is naturally unpleasant or has been forced out of 
its natural register 

‘To show that my gifted friend is not content with main- 
taining a mere theory I give a list of celebrated singers 
with the colors which it is asserted correspond to their 
voices.” 

* nd * 

Then Lumley gives a list of twenty-four singers and the 
colors suggested by them 
Sims Reeves—A golden brown, something like a spot silk. 
Al Voice like so miany raised lines 
Lat- 


Bont—A blue (cobalt). 
or divisions, mechanically and formaliy correct. 
terly, some of the notes with color less bright. 

Parti—Light and dark drab, with occasional touches of 

coral, 

NOVELLO 
glaring color. 

Louisa Pyne—Pale sky blue; very pretty and delicate, but 
a little faded 

Penco—Some notes yellow, like a beautiful canary color ; 
but some notes are like yellow ochre—a vulgar yellow. 

And so on, and so on. 


CLARA Jornata, always the same, but a cold, 


The voice is unequal.” 


* 
+ ~ 


Mr. Lumley adds: ‘“ This faculty of perceiving colors 
while listening to music, though it sometimes increases the 
I do 


not mention names, but the person bears witness to the ex- 


pleasure of the listener, may also be a source of pain. 


istence of voices that have caused an appearance of the 
colors of snails, stale beer, sour milk, curry powder, rhu- 
barb, mud splashes and tea leaves from which the water 
has been strained.” 
* 
* * 


And now listen to the conclusions drawn by the solemn 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


ation of an idle fancy ; but I am inclined to regard the as- 
sociation between sound and color as a proved fact, worthy 
of scientific investigation, and perhaps in another work I 
may descant more amply on the subject.” 

These remarks are found in Lumley’s chapter on the sea- 
son of 1844, and the book was published in 1864. 


* 
* 


* 

In 1864 Lussana knew two brothers to whom the bass 
voice was a dark shade ; the tenor, chestnut ; the soprano, 
red ; and to one of the brothers the speaking voice of a 
young girl was sky blue ; the voice of awoman from 25 to 
30 years, violet. ° 

Bleuler and Lehmann in 1879 experimented with a girl of 
16 years, an excellent musician : to her thunder was grey ; 
a saw in action, yellow ; the rumbling of a carriage, black ; 
the colic, green , the toothache, ted ; the headache, brown. 

A certain air of ‘‘ Haydée” seemed to an old lawyer ex- 
amined by de Rochas, in 1885, a chocolate color: ‘*‘ Le Pré 
Aux Clercs” was green. 

Suarez de Mendoza in 1890 found a woman of 49 to whom 
the music of Mozart was blue ; that of Chopin was yellow ; 
that of Wagner a luminous atmosphere with changing col- 
ors. To another subject ‘‘ Aida” was blue; ‘‘ The Flying 
Dutchman” a misty green ; *‘ Tannhduser,” blue. 

In his study on colored hearing Suarez de Mendoza gives 
a detailed account of pseudophotesthetic experiments with 
134 subjects, and the carefully arranged charts are curious 
reading. 

* a * 

A still later work is ‘‘ Audition Colorée,” by Jules Millet, 
and he gives in a few words the history of this science, 
from Pierre Castel down through L. Hoffmann,Goethe, G. T. 
L. Sachs, Schlegel, Gautier, Gozlan, Baudelaire to the 
modern Décadents and Symbolistes, as Rimbaud and Ghil, 
and modern scientists, as Bleuler and Lehmann. And it 
seems as though to certain susceptible beings geometrical 
figures and colors and sounds and names and perfumes are 
all interchangeable, or rather corresponding. 

* ° * 

Perhaps the most whimsical of all the literary apprecia- 
tions of such sensitiveness is the passage from Gozlan’s 
‘* Le Droit des Femmes,” 1850. Here it is: 

‘*As I am a little cracked I have always connected— 
I know not why—a color or a shade with the sensation 


that I experienced. Thus for me religion is a tender 
blue ; resignation is pearly ray ; joy, apple green ; satiety, 
coffee with milk; pleasure, soft rose; sleep, tobacco 


reflection, orange ; ennui, chocolate; the thought 
* ca * ca 


smoke ; 
of an unpaid bill, lead ; money to come, red. 
To go to a first rendezvous, light tea; to the twentieth, 
strong tea; and I do not know the color that goes with hap- 
piness ! 
¥* af * 
You know Rimbaud’s sonnet, ‘‘ Vowels.” ‘‘A black, E 

white, I red, U green, O blue.” 

* 4 * 
And it was De Maupassant who on board of his yacht 
wrote: ‘‘I really do not know if I breathe music, or hear 
perfumes, or sleep in the stars.” 

* % * 
But J. K. Huysmans in ‘‘A Kebours” presents a man, 
the névrose Jean des Esseintes, who enjoyed ‘‘ sonorous 
gustation.” 
Each liquor, according to him, corresponded to the sound 
of an instrument. Curacao for example to the clarinet ; 
kummel to the oboe with its nasal tone ; 
to the flute, at the same time peppery and sweet ; kirsch is 
the fierce blast of a trumpet : gin and whiskey are strident 
cornets and trombones ; and rakis of Chio and mastics give 
in the mouth the thunder of cymbals and of drums 
beaten with might and main. He also thought that the 
quartet of strings might thus affect the palate ; the violin re- 
presents old brandy, smoky, fine, prickly ; rum is the viola, 
more sturdy, with more of a snore, deeper ; vespréto, mel- 
ancholy and caressing, is the ’cello ; the double-bass, firmer, 
solid, dark, is a pure and old bitter. The harp might be 
added, for it has the vibrating flavor, the silvern detached 
tone of cummin. 
The comparison might be extended further ; ‘‘ for tonal 
relations exist in the music of liqueurs. Thus, to cite a 
single case, benedictine stands for the minor tone of that 
major of alcohols known in commercial scores as green 


mint and anisette 


chartreuse.” 

These principles once admitted it was his fortune, thanks 
to learned experiments, to play silent melodies or mute 
funereal marches on his tongue ; to hear in mouth solos of 
minthe duos of vespréto and rum. 

‘* He even transferred to his mouth true musical composi- 
tions, following the composer step by step, rendering his 
thoughts, effects, nuances, by the union or neighboring 
contrasts of liqueurs, by cunning mixtures.” 

One cordial would sing to him a pastorale that might 
have gushed from the nightingale ; or the tender cacao- 
chouva would hum sugary airs, such as ‘‘ The Romances of 


Estelle,” and the ‘‘ Ah! vous dirai-je, maman” of long ago. 


* 
* * 


Millet declares that we only color words when we regard 


Once alone did 


show itself in conversation or in reading. 
cries seem to us colored: we were at the Maternité hospi- 
tal, near a woman in childbirth, and her cries were red and 
yellow, because they were distinctly ‘hiii—i’ and ‘ho! ho! 
ho!’ In other words we heard vowels, and vowels appear 
to us always colored.” 

A learned leech in Boston tells me that each day of the 
week is to him a geometrical figure. A lawyer tells me 
that for some reason unknown to. him the word Monday 
always suggests a chime of bells. 


* 
* * 


Now this subject is well nigh inexhaustible, for indivi- 
duality enters seriously into the problem. 

If the flute seemed to L. Hoffmann (1786) red, it seemed 
to Raff in 1855 an intense sky blue. If the trumpet was to 
Hoffmann bright red, to a young physician examined in 
1879 it was green. 

* ai * 

Millet regards the following facts as indisputable : 

I. The hearing of tones can awake perception of color. 

II. Vowels are the sounds most favorable to the provo- 
cation of chromatic sensations. 

III. Acute sounds have bright red as a fundamental 
color ; deep sounds suggest sombre colors. 

IV. That which is abstract can be clothed in color. 

V. The excitement of other senses, determines some- 
times chromopsies. 

VI. Chromatic perceptions are subjective. 


* 
* a 


If general laws could be made, based on all these experi- 
ments and fantastic flights, we might employ new terminol- 
ogies. 

The man who seeks whisky on account of a cruel nervous 
disease would then order of the barkeeper a trombone ; and 
if the saloon were of doubtful repute he might well demand 
a brass band. 

The theory of des Esseintes might be reversed, and the 
first violin of the string quartet would in the hands of a 
master be three starred ; if it were badly played it might 
justly be called that mysterious liquor known in country 
barrooms as cog-nac (the first syllable pronounced asin the 
dictionary of machinery ; the second as though it were 
written ‘‘ nag”). 


* 
* * 


Musical criticism would then be revolutionized. The 
critic might follow the example of Lumley’s friend and 
write follows: ‘‘ Miss Stornelli sang the air from 
‘Linda,’ She is a delicate pea green.” Of a pianist he 
might say: ‘‘Mr. Swett played the Waldstein Sonata. 
Although he was applauded loudly by the audience, his 
performance was dirty yellow.” 


* 
* ca 


as 


There would be no need of a long analysis of a new 


composition. A sonata might be tersely described as 
laudanum ; a symphony as jalup in four movements. 
* 
- = 


We need a new vocabulary. With the beginning of each 
musical season the familiar phrases and the pet adjectives 
are taken down from the shelf and dusted. The program 
‘*is as follows,” or it ‘‘ included.” The adjectives are ar- 
ranged in thermometrical scale ; from the freezing point of 
‘‘crude” or ‘‘inadequate” to the heat of ‘‘ noble,” ‘‘su- 
perb” or ‘‘ supreme.” Puitie HALe, 


*Cronaca Wagneriana.”’—We have received the 
first number of the Italian Wagner journal, ‘‘ La Cronaca 
Wagneriana,” the official organ of the Bologne section of 
the General Wagner Society. It is a handsomely printed 
octavo of eight pages, and contains ‘‘ Wagner on Bellini,” 
‘“Wagner and Grillparzer,” the ‘‘ Walkyrie at Paris,” 
‘* Wagner and Rubini” and items on Wagner. 





-- SQUSA’S - - 
CONCERT BAND 


During the Season of 1893. 


World’s Fair until July 1. 
Manhattan Beach until Sept. 4. 
St. Louis Exposition until Oct. 22. 


After that a Concert Tour throughout 
the country. including California. 





Address at the above points during the 
pendancy of the engagements specified. 


D. BLAKELY, Manager. 


ge” As this is a purely Concert Band, no 








Lumley ‘Some may smile at the above, as the mere cre- 








the sound and not the meaning: ‘‘Chromopsie does not 





parade engagements are desired. 
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My only excess in life has been intemperance in work. I believe 
in frugality as the source of most good. When you go beyond your- 
self you go back of yourself. The agony of teaching is finding the 
pupil's limitation, and that is impossible to do more artistically. <A 
choir ought to be paid or not held. A volunteer choir does injustice 
both to organist and singer.—LEO KOFLER. 

R. LEO KOFLER, organist of St. Paul’s 
Chapel, Trinity parish, takes his family to New Jersey 
through the summer, to the home of his wife’s mother, an 
estimable lady, who in her seventy-fifth year is hale and 
alert as a girl and is a great favorite with old and young. 

During the summer his choir is reduced by half, making 
the unlucky number thirteen the average summer contin- 
The closing service was a noble and impressive 
The rector in a 


gent. 
one, as might be expected of Mr. Kofler. 
few kind words thanked the choir for the ‘‘ personal favor” 
of their presence and excellence. The choir, an extremely 
amiable and sociable one, works together and at one with 
the choir master, whose portly form they keep in view 
every moment of singing under the greatest difficulties of 
organ loft environment. In warmest weather the singing 
is noted for its alertness and the absence of that ‘‘ sagging ” 
quality observable in less disciplined bodies. Much of this 
is due to the thought-demanding phrasing of the organist. 
It is impossible to goto sleep underit. The breathing al- 
ways seems easy and full. 

Mr. Kofler’s home is on Carlton avenue, Brooklyn, al- 
though he practically lives in the hermitage of his choir 
and class room in St. Paul's, teaching and directing. It is 
not right for any man to devote himself so exclusively to 
the following of any profession, shutting out all social and 
soul reviving intercourse with fellow men. He says he 
feels it, but is powerless to break the meshes. So says 
many another. There should be a law compelling organ- 
ists to break up this routine, and refresh themselves reg- 
ularly once a week. A month in vacation is not sufficient 
Men who do this are better off every way, besides the 
good they do while out of their shells. It is to be hoped 
that the Cleff Club will reach its antennz into all these 
crusty shells, and draw out the not dormant but circum- 
scribed fishes lodging therein. 

He owns two pieces of property in Brooklyn, possessions 
due, he says, wholly to the thrift and frugality that have 
been his from boyhood, and in which he has been ably sec- 
onded by his excellent wife, who from a frivolous and care- 
free society girl became one of the most severely domestic, 
abandoning almost all the pleasures of sense for family 
She is still young, a blonde, interesting woman on 
nice children 


duty. 
whom duty sits 
share the happy home—Lena already a great help and com- 
fort to her mother, and Leo, Jr., who 1s preparing himself 
Mr. Kofler is a Tyrolese, endowed 


most becomingly. Two 


for a business career. 
with sterling well-balanced qualities of constitution and 
temperament. Pictures and dogs are his fads. 

His choir has for first soprano Miss Carrie M. Cowden ; 
contralto, Miss Edith Tuttle, who came quite young to St. 
Paul's Chapel, and has been trained in its chorus ; tenor, 
Mr. Charles C. Curry, of Peekskill, a pupil of Mr. Kofler, a 
man of grit and grip who is bound to reach where he is go- 
ing some day, and basso, Mr. Grafton. Miss Clara Leek, 
second soprano, is librarian of the choir; Miss Florence 
Bachman is contralto, Mr. C. A. McGown tenor, and Dr. 
George Rogers, engaged in Newark hospitals, basso. All 
these singers have grown out of the chorus of St. Paul and 
have been pupils of Mr. Kofler. Among other prominent 
singers who have also been his are Mr. Fred Harvey, now 
at the Church of the Heavenly Rest, who had here his first 
lessons ; Mrs. Chas. Lennox, née Belle Watson, now in 
Trenton, ‘‘ one of the best sopranos and one of the best 
women that over stood in an organ loft ;” Miss E. Starrett, 
afterward connected with the Casino Opera Company; Miss 
Jennie Cross, acompetent contralto, now living in Harlem ; 
Mr. Joseph Miller, Mr. R. C. Church, Mrs. Gedman, Miss 
Mary Lancaster, now Mrs. Schultz; Miss Edith Burrill, now 
singing in Brooklyn ; Robert Schreivogel, Ida Bond Young 
A niece of Mrs. Martinez is now in the 


and many others. 
choir for study. 

Matrimony, Mr. Kofler says, has done more damage to 
his organ loft success than any other cause. Cupid is his 
most powerful rival. 





The press makes altogether too much of the personality of persons 
and too little of their work.—JOHN HYATT BREWER. 
Mr. John Hyatt Brewer, of Dr. Cuyler’s Lafayette 





Avenue Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, is one of the most 


. 


active and enterprising spirits among the pupils of Mr. 
Dudley Buck. Besides his very ambitious choir work he is 
connected prominently with musical clubs, societies, insti- 
tutes and meetings—in fact breathes a perfectly musical 
atmosphere for music’s good. For four years he has been 
chairman of the program committee of the State Teachers’ 
Association, which this year met at Rochester. Born in 
Brooklyn his mother was one of the prominent singers 
there. During his vacation he visits Montclair, N.J., and 
the World’s Fair. 

He composes much. Mr. Arthur Schmidt, his publisher, 
has just published six songs in book form, one of which 
was sung at the institute this year. He has also published 
orchestral works, a suite for strings, sextet and much sacred 
music. Young, handsome, amiable and sociable, a fluent 
talker and sensible thinker, Mr. Brewer is undoubtedly one 
of the coming leading musical spirits. It is sincerely to be 
hoped that he will not become discouraged in his activity 
by indifference on the part of the great body of indifferent 
spirits who live to get and forget to give. 

Rev. Dr. Gregg, D.D., is pastor of the church. The 
choir numbers twenty-five or thirty. The quartet are Miss 
Marie Van, soprano; Miss Tirzah B. Hamlen, contralto ; 
Mr. William R. Williams, tenor, and Mr. Frederick Red- 
dall, bass. 

Other members of the choir are Miss L. Belle Taylor, 
Miss Margaret C. Gelston, Miss Addie M. Jones, Miss Rose 
A. Redgate, Miss Gertrude Miller, Miss Grace F. Tomp- 
kins, Mrs. Belle W. Peters, Miss Mathilde C. Hull, Miss 
Clara Schaaf, Miss Tillie Townsend, Miss Eva J. Drake, 
Miss May R. Brower, sopranos ; the Misses Grace E. Bou- 
ton, Ella L. Gilmore, Helen Folk, Jennie B. Todd, Beulah 
Willeock, Lillie S. Walker, Mrs. G. Mathewson and Mrs. A. 
L. Knight, contraltos ; Messrs.W. H.Volckening, Frederick 
O. Porter, Charles A. Ford, Arthur L. Knight, Charles R. 
Hutchin, Harry Gannon, George S. Prentice, George E. 
Couch, tenors ; Messrs. Arthur L. Ruland. Gilbert Mathew- 
son, William H. Wright, Arthur T. Stewart, Ezra Baldwin, 
Arthur O'Malley, H. S. Hart, C. W. Powell, bassos, 

Among the valuable selections that have been rendered 
by this choir in the past few months have been 





‘The Song of Hope ede eeaele tab A ebkenhceeeksisucessen 

“Hope On”’.. iivwhewnwe Gounod 
“The Soft Sabbath Calm”’ Barnby 
“ The Lord Is My Light” .. Buck 
“ Hallelujah” (“* Mount of seethoven 
“O Holy Night” ...... Adam 


“ Angelic Voices” 





** List the Cherut Host” (from “*‘ The Holy City "’).........ecees Gaul 

© Gist tee ON iii cvncs vtcadcveserctdsncssqutssboonedacsues Gounod 
-" WO  . & Muebaredddetddecdonscndewncadesesceessoseaneses Buck 

“How Lovely Are Thy Messengers’ St. Paul”). , ’ 

aad as vat . , Bee. OP ....Mendelssoh 

* Then Shall Thy Righteousness Shine Forth”’..... 4 

a nS Cr i "ons ace ceeiiiudenedtad eet eutteesednes . -Buck 

OEE SE WE EOE PONE occ sccvececccereneparescasnecess .. Handel 


“The Lord Is My Shepherd” 
“Jesus, Lover of My Soul” 





‘“‘ Hear My Prayer”’........ 
Chorus, ‘** Awake, Thou That Sleepest’’..... a 
‘ . . - { cccccccccccsocce Stainer 
Solo, “* My Hope Is in the Everlasting "....... 
(* Jairus’ Daughter.”’) 
SO a Di a Os TI Finns ck kcctesndecdvénavietkondsecsesic Foster 


rheyeeenspme Cieunaked Mane Mendelssohr 


“The Strife Is O’er”’... 
“The Lord Is Risen ”’ 

“Christ the Lord Is Risen” 
“Then S 





iall the Righteous ”’ 


da ou ade etmedeue Mendelssohn 


Also selections from the oratorios and an equally high 
standard has been maintained at choir concerts given semi- 
monthly, and instrumental selections in keeping. On 
March ‘‘ The Story of the Cross,” by Dudley Buck, was 
given entire. 

Mr. Brewer is director of a promising new musical so- 
ciety in Brooklyn, the Hoadley Orchestral Society, its mem- 
bers being William Herrschaft, B. W. Jones, Barnet 
Phillips, S. F. Barr, C. R. Gay, F. D. Goddard, H. S. 
Staudinger, first violins; G. H. Davis, K. Sandin, G. A. 
Blodin, A. C. Shumway, Charles Bishop, Herman Schaefer, 
S. C. Pettit, C. E. Holske, second violins; G. E. Couch, 
G. V. Convery, violas ; Richard Bial, James Percy, 'cellos. 
bassos ; G. E. Mason, 

King, Robert Miller, 
H. Landolt, 


Theo. Rueger, Edward Dawson, 
A. E. Winnemore, flutes; T. E. 
cornets; J. C. Duffey, Manuel Deaz, F. 
clarinets; F. L. Dallon, baritone; P. A. Glendeningg 
trombone; G. R. Couch, W. E. Boleschka, horns; P. L. 
Hoadley, P. H. Nichols, percussion ; Harry Percy, trian- 
gle, and F. Resseguele, organ. 

At the first concert recently given, Beethoven's ‘‘ Ruins 
of Athens,” a fantasia from ‘‘ Lohengrin,” selections from 
‘*Cavalleria Rusticana” and Strauss were 
played, and the soloists of the church choir added to its at- 
traction. Mr. Frederick Reddall sang a new setting of 
Longfellow’s ‘‘ Village Blacksmith,” by Buck, an attractive 
and valuable descriptive composition. Miss Marie Van 
sang Buck’s ‘‘ In June,” Taubert’s ‘‘ March Night” and an 
encore song; W. R. Williams sang ‘‘ Luisa Miller,” ¢ 
romance from one of Verdi's operas, in his effective tenor ; 
Miss Hamblen sang the ‘‘ Samson and Delilah” aria, and 
the ‘‘ Rigoletto” quartet was given by the quartet, to the de- 
light of the audience. 

Mr. Brewer was a vocalist in his youth, singing in St. 
John’s Episcopal Church, Zion Church, Trinity Chapel, and 
again at St. John’s at a salary of $300, then considered high 
pay fora boy soprano. Mr, W, A. Diller, Rafael Navarro, 


waltzes 


bs) 
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suck have 
He has played at City Park 


V. W. Caulfield, S. B. 
been his musical instructors. 
Chapel, Church of the Messiah, Clinton Avenue Congrega 
tional Church, and is in his fourteenth year at the Lafay- 
ette Church. He wasinstrumental in introducing the piano 
into the public schools of Brooklyn, and was one of the 
He is a member of 


Whitney and Dudley 


charter members of the Apollo Club. 
the Manuscript Society and director of the Brooklyn In- 
stitute of Arts and Sciences. 


* & & 
Mrs. W. R. Chapman writes from the World's Fair, 
‘White City,” which she designates as ‘‘ the most mar- 
velously beautiful thing of which we can conceive.” The 


Congress of Music there has been one of her musical treats. 
In a few days she joins Mr. Chapman at their summer 
home, Bethel, Me., where he is gathering strength from his 
native hills, and a forced rest. He hopes to see the Fair 
in September, just before returning to his work in New 
York. Mrs. Chapman was a Chicago girl, and Mr. C 
that his endurance of excessive railroad travel during his 


. Says 


active season is due to the practice he had journeying back 
and forth in his lovemaking days 


No wonder people write to Organist Pecher congratulating 
him upon the excellence of his mass renditions. Even his 


chorus numbers many first-class solo artists. Among 
them is Mr. Hohn, a 
member of the Royal Operain Copenhagan. 


an artist on the violin this gentleman was at home one of 


Gustav native of Denmark and 


3esides being 


the finest bassos in classic and Wagnerian operas, and in 
oratorio, singing of course in German, Danish and Swedish 
languages. But six months in this country, he has already 
a graceful control of our tongue, and will undoubtedly be 
heard in oratorio here when the language is fully mastered. 
He takes Mr. Kaiser’s place in the vocal department of 
the New York Conservatory during the latter’s vacation. 
His manners are courtly and elegant. 
Then Mr. Charpentier, 
Frenchman, an accepted Parisian operatic baritone, and 


there is an accomplished 
there is young, dark eyed Coletti, a tenor, son of the famous 
Coletti, one of the pioneers of opera in this country—and 
others of more than ordinary musical capacity. 

The gentlemen of the Cathedral choir are supposed to 
take vacation during July, the and in 
Many prefer to remain at home, so that there is 
Mr. 


ladies organist 
August. 
little thought about substitutes in this organ loft 
Pecher remains at home this year. 

* #£ # 


The choir of the Reform Church, Madison avenue and 
Fifty-seventh street, are disbanded, the congregation meet 


Ye pre- 


centor” has been employed by the Madison Avenue Presby- 


ing with that of Dr. John Hall on Fifth avenue. 
terian Church in place of the resting choir. A young man, 
he does well. - 


This ‘‘ somewhere to put it before I forget it” is the com 
Would that for all creators there were 
some sort of a ‘‘ brain ticker” on which impressions could 


writing Dur- 


poser’s conundrum. 
be cast and held till the convenient season. 
ing her illness Josephine Gro seized moments when her 
a little 
manu- 


nurse’s back was turned to place musical ideas on 

extemporized desk held upright on her chest. The 
scripts are in all stages, some showing merely the melody, 
others controlling chords, others again bass movements 
and progressions, and again snatches of verse. One line 


written by a hand stretched out in the darkness for ‘‘ some- 
} 


1 1 
1OOKS de 





idedly rakish. 





where to put it before I forget it” 
Mr. Horatio Parker says that he never frets over what 
he 





ideas he forgets. ‘‘If worth while,” says, ‘‘they re- 
turn ; if not, as good come in their places. Let them go 
Mrs. Gro is a hard student, a great stickler for the science 


of art as a correlative of inspiration, a great reader of both 


literary and musical literature, and writes ‘‘ every bit” of 


her own music. 
* 


At the educational congress just held in Chicago, Mr. E 
M. Bowman, organist of the Peddie Memorial Church in 
Newark and one of our leading musical philosophers, was 
elected member of a committee having in view the study of 
This 


music as an elective in the high school course. isa 


good point well made. But here is a piano dealer in New 
York suing the school board for the rent of two pianos ! 
What does this indicate ? 
* * 
Mr. Will Taylor and family retire 


gog, Vermont, in two weeks after the return of Miss 


to Lake Memphrema- 


where she now is 
EDGAR THOMAS. 


Blanche from Bay Shore, L. I., 
FANNIE 


New York College of Music, 


STREET. 





128 and 130 EAST 58th 
ALEXANDER LAMBERT, Director. 
ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC TAUGHT 
Faculty comprises the most eminent instructors, 
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Mr. Zielinski Makes a Correction. 
227 FRANKLIN St., Burrao, N. Y., July 12th, 1893. 
Editors ** Musical Courter.” 
LLOW me to correct a few errors that crept 
into the tenth Columbian letter of Mr. W. Waugh 
Lauder from Chicago, which appears in your issue of 
to-day 
Page “seventeen, third column, the paper on modern 
Russian composers was by the undersigned and not by 
ki; Domsk should read Tomsk, Glinka wrote a 


Zelinski 
hymn and march which is looked upon by many (slavophiles 
and malcontents in general) as the national authem,but Low- 
off (not Rowoff) is the composer of the anthem accepted as 
national anthem by Emperor Nicholas. Sherow should 
and the $12,000 paid to Nerdi were for his 
‘ Forza del Des tino” and not for ‘* Aida.” 

Thanking you beforehand for the kind insertion of the 


ea Seroft 


above, I am, dear sirs, 
Yours very truly, 
J. DE ZIELINSKI. 


The Creat “Chopinzee” in Town. 

bape DIMIR DE PACHMANN, the possessor 

of the most highly burnished technic on the habitable 
globe, arrived in the city last Saturday night. He is at the 
Gilsey House, and is driving the guests of that excellent 
hostlery mad with his performances of Czerny’s velocity 
studies. Vlad believes in getting ready for the fall season 
uite early He won't allow any other pianistic Bird to 





catch the public worm, that is if he can help it. 


Helene Von Doenhoff. 

ISS HELENE VON DOENHOFF, whose 

M portrait may be found on the first page of this week's 
issue, urcely needs an introduction to our readers, for she 
own efforts and abilities made an enviable 

Miss Doenhoff has 


has by her 
reputation for herself in this country. 
been for several years past an important figure in musical 
ife and with various opera companies as prima donna con- 
tralto, notably the Boston Ideals, the Carl Rosa Company 


in England and the Duff Opera Company. She has a 





ul musical voice, and sings with much dramatic fire 


powertul 
Her characterization of ‘‘ Azucena,” in ‘‘ I] Trovatore,” is 


one of her greatest roles. It may not be out of place here to 





juote two criticisms from a Charleston (S. C.) contem- 
Tary 

I at Charlest wa reat! t I 
M Van Doenhoff terpretation of * Azucena n the re 1 

1 Tr ‘ r Manager O' Neil's compat he gh 

es it s t l here of Miss Von Doenhoff’s acting in 

part has been expr ssed and reechoed again and again through- 

t this country and England. A glance at the press notices which 
talente ad 4 d throughout America and Europe w 

N at many of the crit of bot ontinents have emphatically 

ronounced her rendition of the part the greatest w h is being 

he stawe to-da I + not effort at exaggeration, but 

can ery readily be verified It 











| irnals of this country, and it yet re- 
Miss V« Doenhoff is very naturally gratified with the V 

ess which has greeted her in the part. She considers it the finest 

thing that she has yet done, and talks most interestingly of what she 

thinks of t) nl She said yesterday to a reporter who had asked 

for her opinion of the character: “I am sure that ‘Azucena’ has been 
ing and acted well by a great many fine artists before I ever at- 


empted it, and for the sake of my profession I hope it will be sung in 


future by a great many more competent artists than I myself am 











lo act one thing and to feel it a very different one In ‘Il 
lrovatore I feel every word I utter. Any grief 1 may have had 
and who has had none ?) comes back to me sing. ‘ With toil 
fe bread gaining, yet of fortune not complaining Vengance is 
necessa to the igination which pictures a mother burning at the 
stake and crying ‘Avenge thou me.’" From the moment I begin to 
‘ sudier longer exists. Nothing is before me bnt the mem- 
of my mother and the memory of that hapless child that I have 

1in in the act of vengeance 
‘The dramatic situation is so strong that I sometimes forget that I 
must sing rather than speak of my woe. I’ve been told tl ‘Trova- 
tore an opera and nota drama. I think it is both, for of the 
y thinking, is far better spoken, and spoken sharply, than 


nds me that I have *n criticised for speaking my 
t I like to do this when I am supposed to 


Please thank 


nging 
al life people never sing when angry 





people of Charleston, who have shown so much ap- 


n of my efforts to please them.” 
70 the Editor of The Ne and Courter 

Mus was a leading feature inthe religious cultus of the Jewish 
peopl We can trace the love and cultivation of this heavenly 
ence from ] il to the Patriarchs, from them to Moses and Miriam, 
and thence to the period when the humble shepherd was summoned 
before the King of Israel and soothed his sad spirit with the sweet 
nds ot his harp. Miss Doenhoff inherits the musical taste and 
1 


ent of her race, whose vocal and instrumental work has left a last- 


ng impress upon the history of music 


rhis lady possesses a contralto voice of rare excellence, power and 
sweetness, and her rendition of the réle of “*Azucena” exhibited 
dramatic talent of the highest order. Under the mastery of the dul- 
et tones of her rich voice throbs of pleasure are awakened in the 
eart of the listener, overflowing it like a springtide with pure and 
oyful emotions. Combined with that resonant voice Miss Doenhoff 
is gifted with a thorough knowledge of those subtle passions that 
ontrol human action, possessing the genius to display them in the 
tone of the voice or the magic glance of the eye. There is an even- 
ness in her singing and acting evidencing long, patient and careful 
study, both of which are truthful and natural; so intensely natural 


as to make the spectator forget the actress in the acting. 


Miss Von Doenhoff has never been in better voice than 
the present, and will be heard frequently next season in 





Calveston Musings. 
GALVESTON, Tex., June 13, 1893. 

N reporting on the Quartette Society’s concert of the 

Sth inst., I substantially repeat my criticism written for 
and published by the ‘‘ Evening Tribune,” of this city, and more 
so as it fully covers the subject. 

The second annual complimentary concert tendered by the 
Galveston Quartette Society to its many friends and admirers took 
place at Harmony Hall last Thursday evening. The building 
| was crowded to its utmost capacity by a fashionable and enthu- 
| siastic audience, and the members of the reception committee 
were kept busy in placing and seating the unusually large assem- 
blage. The reception committee consisted of Messrs. R. B. 
Hawley, George Sealy, Julius Runge, Leon Blum, A. W. Fly, 
J. F. Roeck, W. F. Beers, M. E. Kleberg, T. J. Groce, John Rey- 
mershoffer, Thomas Goggan, Aaron Blum, M. S. Ujffy and 
Charles Fowler. 

Everybody that is known to be a lover and admirer of music 
was there. Of course while some came to listen others came to 
see, and some again to interview each other, for tastes differ 
with those attending a concert, just like in any other line. 

The concert was given under the leadership of Mr. F. O. 
Becker, the director of the Quartette Society. The participants 
were Mrs. J. F. Thomson, soprano ; Mr. J. F. Thomson, baritone, 
both of Chicago; Miss Anna Wilkens, accompanist; and the 
society itself, which is at present composed of the following 
officers and members : 

Musical director—F. O, Becker. 

Officers—R. B. Hawley, president; A. Bornefeld, vice-presi- 
dent ; F. W. Blake, secretary ; C. Hickenlooper, treasurer; J. S. 
Parker, librarian. 

Members : First tenor, F. W. Blake, J. D. Hodson, J. P. Lalor, 
J. R. Holmes, E. H. Gorse, Dexter Smith, C. Goldthwaite ; second 
tenor, A. Bornefeld, C. Hickenlooper, W. I. Dacie, W. H. Hun- 
ter, J..Merrow, J. W. Hertford, G. McLean; first bass, J. S. 
Parker, F. P. Evans, L. J. Selby, A. P. Nielson, E. V. Haugh- 
wout, J. Jockusch, J. H. Langbehn, C. Fowler, T. Webster; 
second bass, R. C. Hodges, J. Hanna, L. A. Grelling, F. ye 
Becker, E. Johnston, H. Shaffer, C. J. Stuvbs, R. E. Beavens, A. 
A. Dyer. 

The following interesting program wis arranged for the occa- 





PART I 
PE SON 5. ick ecaeckwinsndscegeanutagareaeee Kremser 
CE. 5k cuuide.. awed eaees tiknbs oc aaa ee Witt 
‘Cradle Song” eo éecwitedeateea dakeiodraee tia on Lynes 
The Sox lety. ‘ 
eee Wee CN is cicccknnccckiissnddaccdacctaces ... Stearns 
An old rhyme.......... boeip ip adeubedcs tebe seknceee ne Kelly. 
Sie Carvel Me Waa yes vss ck evesdisvevessesdevscwoedel Tipton 
“ The Quest” een trawaeese seintace -...-E. Smith 
Mr. Thomson. 
TE DOL ci.5idevaad-n0ee a eeeedse Ooms week bab eee Faure 
PS sn buies eebnedenrecekndevdsdiameneenbaenel Roeder 
Spanish song, ‘‘ The Orange Girl”’..........sseee0. Scochdopole 
Mrs. Thomson. 
‘*Honour and Arms,” from ‘‘Samson”,................6- Handel 
Mr. Thomson. 
‘*Mon Coeur ne Peut Changer,” from “ Mireille..... .Gounod 
Mrs. Thomson. 
PART II. 
PE OE ID io > da sda ddodscieidsandectiowtn idee 
The Society, with Orchestral Accompaniment. 
‘‘Where E’er You Walk,” from ‘“‘Semele”’............... Handel 
ES arbi this bine ne nenudiineets decker ettok Kelly 
Se IE a ire dave ctdgoeredtaanecesedvadas deen Shelly 
Mr. Thomson. : 
Oe OE sins kk dna tae heh oshnd Suakencekawsanxctarel Marston 
RM GAEEY i nidac Cand eis candkvate¢edsdnrdestentiansees Neidlinger 
MElesn, LAO DAT OL Fe sis ec cucwisecvasedcevesdeut Denee 
Mrs. Thomson. 
CEE Wie Te Tee i ici veivecvibweseneeseoeeke Goetz 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomson. 
‘‘ Annie Laurie,” Harmonized.............cseeeess Dudley Buck 
(ene BEF cnc cc cdi vhdicenh os kitchens cdevdian .....Becker 


The Society. 

Its rendition was very praiseworthy from beginning to end and 
the many outbursts of enthusiasm it created were indeed highly 
flattering to all participants, and plainly showed how well each 
and every selection was received. 

The evening's stars were professionals, the accompanist a gifted 
local pianist, andthe Quartette Society itself has nowsuch a high 
and well merited standing and rating in the South’s musical 
world that I cannot consider it any longer as a local amateur 
organization, but have decided to criticise the concert from a 
professional standpoint, something new and very unusual when 
passing judgment on local happenings, and it is a step which the 
Quartette Society has good reason to take, and consider as a com- 
pliment in the full sense of the word. 

Mrs. Thomson is a colorature singer of unusual ability, and is 
the possessor of ‘a good, pleasing and excellently schooled voice, 
which, while one cannot term it as strong and brilliant, is de- 
lightfully sweet, beautiful and taking. Her appeaiance is both 
graceful and charming, and her delivery pleasing, clear, faultless 
and unaffected. Her selections were artistic and of a high order. 
It was certainly a grand treat to listen toher. She showed great 
versatility in her selections, which included songs in the English, 
German, French and Spanish languages, and made a very favor- 
able impression. The grandest of her selections was the aria 
from Gounod's ‘‘ Mireille,” while the sweetest and most affecting, 
was that simple but beautiful lullaby by Denee, which fairly cap- 
tivated the audience. 

Mr. Thomson has a fine baritone voice, well schooled, but his 
wife is undoubtedly the best of the two, in fact the star of the 


fault specially showed in some of the opening numbers. His 
rendition of ‘‘Honour and Arms,” from Handel’s ‘‘ Samson,” 
fully made up for said drawback, for his intepretation and de- 
livery of this extremely difficult vocal composition was grand 
andinspiring. His voice was pure, rich and full, and showed its 
high state of cultivation. 

The duet by Goetz went splendidly and on being loudly recalled 
they sang ‘‘ Master and Scholar,” arranged by Horn, a selection 
written more in the popular and always pleasing vein, the ren- 
dition of which took the assemblage by storm. Mr. and Mrs. 
‘homson have good reason to be proud of the reception they 
received and of the enthusiastic applause showered upon them. 
There were also many floral tributes. 

Miss Wilkens proved herself to be an excellent accompanist 
and a pianist of marked ability. 

The Quartette Society itself was grand and some of their selec- 
tions magnificent. The three novelties introduced by them 
Thursday evening were : ‘‘ Tears,” by Witt ; ‘Hymn of Praise,” 
by Mohr, and “ Dixie ” (arranged for four part singing), the last 
number being an encore selection. The delivery of these selec- 
tions was excellent, and their shading highly artistic and very 
creditable. In fact, too much cannot be said in their praise. 
Mohr's ‘‘ Hymn of Praise,” which was rendered with orchestral 
accompaniment, was one of the gems of the evening and its de- 
livery a masterpiece. It was something that has to be heard in 
order to be appreciated, for words cannot give it justice. It was 
simply magnificent, majestic and inspiring, to say the least, and 
reflects great credit upon the society and its worthy, untiring 
leader, Mr. F. O. Becker. 

The orchestral parts were in the efficient hands of the Messrs. 
Lindenberg, Hartmann, Dan Shaw and C. R. Shaw, first violins ; 
Berry, E. H. Elbert and Gariessen, second violins; Runge end 
Ressel, violas; Wilkens, ’cello; E. C. Kaufmann and Leuhr, 
bass viols. 

Taken all in all the concert was a sublime treat, a treat that 
will long be remembered, and one for which the society deserves 
the unlimited praise and thanks of all that were assembled ; es- 
pecially for having brought such artists as Mr. and Mrs. Thom- 
son to Galveston as a token of appreciation to the music loving 
patrons of the Oleander city. 
THEIR Cuicaco Trip ‘ Orr.”"—It was the intention of the 
Quartette Society to visit Chicago and the World’s Fair this 
summer in a body and as a body, to show to the musical world 
assembled there the grand results Texas energy and ambition 
can produce. 
In fact the tour was outlined and the stopping places decided 
upon, but as the society’s representative was unable to secure 
favorable rates of transportation, it was deemed best to give up 
the much talked of trip. 
There is no question in my mind but that the proposed under- 
taking would have resulted in ovations after ovations from 
beginning to end and would have been a grand and extraordi- 
nary advertisement for Galveston as well as for the entire State, 
as the net receipts realized were to be divided and turned over 
to the different charitable organizations at the respective points. 
But, gentlemen, when “ blessing ” the different railway corpora- 
tions, although thus far but one is being ‘“ blessed,” please con- 
sider and bear in mind Why should the Gulf, Colorado and 
Santa Fé railroad have given you a special rate for the proposed 
trip, or in fact any other railroad company, when Mr. F. 0. 
Becker, your untiring leader, who in everyday life is the represen- 
tative, in fact the general agent, of the Gould system at this 
point, was after repeated efforts even unable to secure for you 
favorable rates over the great railway system that he himself 
represents ? 
Gentlemen, much of the ultimate, that is financial, success 
of the 1891 Galveston Saengerfest was due to the liberal spirit 
displayed by the Santa Fé General Passenger Department on 
that occasion, and the same road again was but very recently the 
the first one to inaugurate the system of “ low” excursion rates 
to Galveston, a move for which General Manager B. F. Yoakum 
and General Passenger Agent W. S. Keenan deserve unlimited 
praise, and I hope that they will show the same liberality of 
spirit again and set another example to its competitors by giving a 
special rate from all over the State for the great Houston Saen- 
garfest, which is to be held next spring, and for which now al- 
ready elaborate preparations are being made, and thereby en 
courage and foster such grand undertakings. 

J. SINGER. 
_ _—> + 


Charleston Music. 
CHARLESTON, 5S. C., June 20, 1895. 

HE O'Neil Grand and Comic Opera Company, 

after having given us six weeks of very poor opera, left us 
on the 10th for Savannah, Ga., for atwo week engagement, but 
after one week of bad business in that city they determined to 
return and close the season with us; the latter event was to have 
taken place on the 24th of this month. After they arrived here 
Monday O'Neil and his musical director, Mr. Hirschfield, had 
some dispute and the latter left the company. O'Neil, ‘so ru- 
mors go,” was glad of this chance to get rid of paying his com- 
pany the wages already due them. He told them that their 
wages were forfeited by Mr. Hirschfield’s refusal to keep his con- 
tract. Since then he has promised to compromise. Manager 
Keogh, of the Academy of Music, has offered the use of his house 
for a benefit performance for the chorus, which will take place 
to-morrow night. Mr. Hirschfield has engaged a lawyer to push 
his case, and it seems that at last our manager with the blond 
whiskers will have a case on his hands that he will not get rid of 
as easy as he did of his late ones. Now let me say something of 
the performance of thiscompany: they opened on May 1 in what 
the programs call Gounod’s “ Faust.” But it would have been 
more truthful to call what they gave selections from that opera, 
as it was so badly cut, the second part of the third and the whole 
of the fourth act being cut out, to say nothing of the very many 
smaller cuts. This they followed by a fair performance of the 
‘* Mikado,” which gave way to the worst one of the ‘‘ Bohemian 
Girl” that Ihave ever seen, followed in turn by a worse one of 








concert and opera, 


combination, ‘There was at times too much tremolo, which 


the ‘‘ Mascot,” The third week opened with a surprisingly good 
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rendering ot ‘‘ Trovatore,” which they followed by the worst 
performance of ‘‘ Olivette” given here in years. ‘‘ Martha” was 
then given very poorly, as was the following opera, ‘‘ Erminie.” 
O'Neil then informed us that he had sold enough tickets to war- 
rant his keeping his company in this city four weeks longer, and 
announced “ Cavalleria Rusticana ” and ‘‘ Lovely Galatea ” as his 
next operas to be given. ‘The first named opera was murdered 
by the male caste that gave it; the ladies were a little better 
and done very well. ‘ Galatea” received a fair production all 
around. ‘Chimes of Normandy’ was next announced, and 
a poor performance was again the verdict. After giving this 
opera O'Neil informed us through the papers that he would close 
his season with us with next week’s performances. ‘‘ Maritana ” 


was the next opera selected for butchering, and they certainly | 


did their best to do it. This was taken off and followed by one 
act of Hirschfield’s own opera‘ not yet finished,” the ‘‘ Slave of 
India,” which got a good rendering. They then closed their sea- 
son and left forSavannah ; but from accounts received from that 
city it was easily seen that they had not made an impression 
there. Now the failure of this company to give good opera is 
not the lack of good singers, for they have a very good sextet, 
but on account of bad management. Then, again, they cannot 
be criticised for their work in this city, for they were singing in a 
house that is as little fit for opera, or, in fact, any kind of per- 
formance, as Madison Square is of holding the World’s Fair. 
Hoping I have not taken up too much of your time, I close, yours. 
V. C. PAUL. 


Sedindiastl 


Pittsburg Paragraghs 
PITTSBURG, Pa., July 8, 1893. 

66 ier ISED for Repairs ” is a familiar placard which 

can be seen hanging over the doors of the music teach- 
er’s workshop at this season of the year. 
of “ fixing" needed, for the chairs of the studio have been so 
much sat upon that they creakingly complain about their con- 
dition ; the carpets have been walked over and the dust of the 
year has accumulated like the dollars of the pedantic pedagogue ; 
the piano has been banged until its hammers have become as 


callous as the music fakir’s conscience, and the organ will sypher | 


less blows from the wheezing bellows. Not only is the musician's 
workshop ‘‘ shut down” for repairs, but the workman, whose ex- 
hausted patience, tired limbs, unstrung nerves and disappointed 
expectations, has hied himself to some quiet spot, where nature, 
with its reposeful calm, will repair and restore his lost energy. 

There is many an unfortunate musician who also needs to be 
closed for repairs, for often in spite of his good intentions he is, 
like his chairs, sat upon, and, like his carpet, walked over. The 
dust may accumulate on his carpet, but not on his dollars, for 
their movement processional is lentissimo, but recessional pres- 
tissimo. 

But the reflective question for the musicians of our city is, 
Should we take an inventory, so to speak, of our artistic posses- 
sions would we find a higher elevation of the column of musical 
progress through the past year’s work? In other words, Is Pitts- 
burg growing musical ? 

I am ot the opinion that, considering the general interest taken 
in the study of music, as well as the increased patronage of the 
highest models of the art, which has been so richly exemplified 
by the numerous artists and artistic organizations that visited 
our commercially growing city this past season, we can truth- 
fully say Pittsburg is a music loving city. Ask any sheet music 
dealer what the demand is for the better class of compositions, 
and he willtell you that year by year the musical taste of the 
music buying public is improving wonderfully. 

The dealers in pianos also say that the better makes of the 
queen of instruments are more in demand than they were in the 
past. 

As to pipe organs Pittsburg can boast of possessing some of 
the finest specimens of the king of instruments in the entire 
country. 

Musical societies also flourish in this fertile soil of high appre- 
ciation. 

We, however, lack a permanent orchestra and proper music 
hall—two of the very essential elements which really form the 
foundation that supports the superstructure of musical archi- 
tecture. 

In reference to the hall, we are living in hope and really 
sight of realization of a temple where the muses will be enshrined 
in spacious magnificence, for Carnegie Music Hall, one of the ad- 
juncts to the great library building, hath its foundations pre- 
pared and in less than three years the idea will be crystallized into 
‘“‘a thing of beauty and a joy forever.” 

This Carnegie library must not be thought of in connection 
with the one which was erected in our sister city—Allegheny—a 
few years ago. The Pittsburg Carnegie Library will cost in the 
neighborhood of $2,000,000 before it is completed. 

What the outlook will be for next year’s musical public attrac- 
tions cannot as yet be foreseen, but there are rumors which are 
conducive to make one ‘ whet his whistle” for great expectations. 

Rival choral organizations will in all probability excite the 
public curiosity to a high note, for the Mozart Club will be met 
by atonal force which will strive for the prize of first artistic 
place with all its ‘‘ might and main.” Mr. Homer Moore is at the 
head of this new society. 

Mr. John Gernert, one of our best known violinists and all 
‘round musicians, has been elected director of the Great Western 
Band. John can wield the baton gracefully and effectively, but 
as to his ‘‘ March Wind” in blowing his bugle while the band is 
on dress parade I cannot say, for I have not had an opportunity 
of seeing our genial friend ‘‘ take a walk.” Mr. Gernert spent his 
last summer’s vacation in writing an opera, the libretto of which 
was written by Mr. George Jenks, one of our best known jour- 


in 


nalists. 
The scheme for the new organ for Trinity P. E. Church has 
been perfected by Mr. Walter E. Hall, the new organist of the 


church. The‘ box of old pipes” which has been used for lo! 


these many years in this sacred edifice was once a wonder to the 
Indians of this at that time Wild West. 
the oldest inhabitants, probably Henry Kleber or C. C. Mellor, 


It issaid by some of 


There is no doubt lots | 


| that when the old Trinity instrument was hauled over the moun- 


| 


tains the redmen followed it to its destination, for they were 
told that it contained ‘‘ charms to sooth the savage breast.” In 
the ancient musical past this old Jardinian relic has done faith- 
ful service, and even now 
‘* While in more lengthened notes and slow 
The deep, majestic, solemn organs blow.” 
But as to its power of imparting pleasure to the latterday ear, 


| whose tympanum has been gently tapped by the refined and deli- 
| cate vibrations of the modern orchestrally voiced organ, it can be 


| A., who has been giving a series of Sunday afternoon recitals in 


counted as obsolete and should have been relegated with an 
elegy years ago. Mr. Hall is to be congratulated upon his pros- 
pects for a new modern instrument. Who will build it ? 

Simeon BISSELL. 


toe 


A Leavenworth Letter. 
LEAVENWORTH, Kan., June 20. 

ioe been allowed to place my fingers gently 

and lovingly on the pianos of Mozart, Haydn and Beet- 
hoven, and having played upon and admired the new automatic 
actioned three bank keyed organ manufactured by Pilcher, 
of Louisville, Ky, with its many couplers and 
the comfort and convenience of organists; and having listened 
with wrapt attention to the music of the Russian orchestra 
under the direction of Mr. V. J. Hlavac, of St. Peters- 
burg and the Liniff Russian choir of thirty mixed voices, Mrs. 
Eugenie Liniff conductor; having listened to Sousa’s Band, 
Thomas’ Orchestra, with its charming 
tended the reception given the Infanta Eulalia of Spain; having 
listened to the beautiful special mass at St. Patrick’s Church in 
Chicago given for the Infanta, where the music was fine, and last, 


but not least, having spent a week at the World’s Fair, which can 


never be described by mortal pen, I have returned to this hot 
city to rest and rehearse my chorus for the fray, Kansas week at 
the Fair—the week of September 11-18 inclusive. 
invited to give one or two numbers on the program, and I shall 
have the honor of conducting. It will be an honor, but willit be 
a pleasure ? Nous verrons. 

Since my last letter the Church of St. Paul have imported a 
new organist from London, England, R. A. Laslett-Smith, Mus. 


the church. A characteristic program was the following : 


Sonata No 
Fantasia 
Tenor solo, ‘‘ If with All Your Hearts ” 

Dr. Diamond. 








CE ica da Fieni then 6 danas edakhbannccins Otto Daniel 
SEI, WOE race 0. eter dcnanbavns pahonlded iihadad ees Lewis 
Tenor solo, ‘‘ Wisdom Crieth in the Street”................ Gaul 


Dr. Diamond. 
sagupet Ed. St. Quintan 
Gounod 


Melody, A flat 
Marche Romaine 


Mr. Smith has proved a great acquisition to our musical circles, | 


being able to render valuable assistance in the chorus work, both 
as accompanist and basso. 

The musical event of the season was the début of our own 
tenor, Mr. Frank E. Hunt, before a home audience. He had just 
returned from a three years’ study at Florence, Italy, under the 
celebrated Vannucin, and everybody was on the qui vive to 
Much was expected and the audience was not disap- 
pointed. As he appeared in his first number he was greeted with 
thunders of applause, and afterward repeatedly encored. He 
sang ‘‘ Ritournelle,” by Chaminade, a favorite solo in Paris just 
now; ‘* Morte di Roderigo,” ‘‘ Don Carlos,” by Gounod, with 
great dramatic expression, and in the quartet from “ Rigoletto,” 
with Misses Haas, Van Stevenson and Mr. Smith, of Kansas City, 
his voice and method showed to good advantage. 

Mr. Hunt has gone to Paris to continue his studies preparatory 
to entering the operatic field. We wish him every success. 

E. R. Jone s. 


hear him. 
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Cincinnati Concerts. 
CINCINNATI, July 1, 1893. 

HE last week of June was the musical commence- 
ment week par excellence with us. On the night of 
Thursday, the 20th, your Liederkranz gave us one of the most 
finished exhibitions of male chorus singing that we have ever 
heard, but Ido not need to expatiate upon the excellence of 
your renowned veteran organization, and I merely mention the 
concert for the purpose of chronicling the fact that there was a 


very large audience at a fever heat of enthusiasm. This is one 


| of the cheering signs of the times, for though Cincinnati has had 


the ‘‘dry rot” at times, there are signs of a new budding, like 
that of the Pope’s crosier in ‘*‘ Tannhduser.” 

We have two large schools of music here, but it is my purpose 
this week to mention only one of them—the long-established and 
well-known Cincinnati Conservatory, Miss Clara Baur di- 
rectress. This institution gave no less than six concerts. 
students represented were divided into two classes, pianists and 
vocalists. 

Miss Baur teaches the art of singing according toa method 
based upon the ideas of Garcia, modified and improved by many 
modern views which adapt her art to every style of vocal com- 
position, from the naive German lied to the grand Italian aria. 
Miss Baur’s method is clear cut and consistent, and all her pupils 
show the distinct 
Among the more prominent I may mention Miss Georgia Myers, 
whose voice is brilliant, flexible and strong, and she sings like a 
young artist. Miss Stella Charles is the possessor of an unusu- 
ally fine contralto, which begins to show the good effects of such 
schooling. 
tion Miss Ida Pierpont, Miss Maud Bacon, Miss Katherine Davi- 
son, Miss Lily Marston and George A. Voige, remarkable for 
three things—a good, resonant baritone voice, a good degree of 


| vocal education and the distinction of being the only rugged oak 
| of a man among so many singing ladies. 


As to the pianists, I suffer from an embarras des richesse ; there 


facilities for | 


‘‘populars ;"’ having at- 


We have been | 


The | 


Among other promising young vocalists I will men- | 
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was positively a surprising array of young ladies and young gen- 
tlemen who can play. Many large concertos were given either 
in whole or in part, and the interpretations they received were 
uniformly marked by an adequate technic and a good reflected 
conception. I say reflected conception because students do re- 
flect and ought to reflect chiefly the mature ideas of the pre- 
ceptor. The piano department of the conservatory is conducted 
| by two sterling artists of differing though equal powers—Mr. 
| Frederic Shailer Evans and Mr. Theodore Bohlmann. Mr. Bohl- 
mann came to us from Berlin; Mr. Evans from Brooklyn. 
Space will compel me to resort to what Lowell stigmatizes as 
| the ** catalogue style.” 
Miss Ira Kennedy, dainty and highly musical, played Liszt’s 
| “Soirée de Vienne,” No. 6. Miss Frances Moses, clear and 
noble, played the Raff concerto inC minor. Miss M. L. McClure, 
| nimble and precise, gave Beethoven’s third concerto entire. Miss 
| Frances Shuford, warm and impassioned, gave a fine reading of 
| Chopin’s F minor concerto, first movement. Miss Clara Besuden 
with taste and refinement played the second and third move- 
ment of Beethoven’s fourth concerto, while the opening allegro 
of the same work was played with delicacy and vivacity by Miss 
| Jennie Hennessy. Miss Maud Day murmured and rippled 
through all the liquid pearl work of Field’s concerto in A flat 
major. Miss Adina Schneider gave a clean, neat reading of Beet- 
hoven’s first concerto, and Miss Bessie Mc Voy gave a neat, taste- 
| ful reading of Mozart’s concerto in C minor. ‘Three young 
gentlemen also made a decided success, namely Mr. Edgar C. 
Cawley, who made a dashing yet musical performance of Weber’s 
concertstiick. Mr. Hugo Sederberg played with deep feeling 
the Paderewski concerto A minor, op 17, arid Mr. Louis Schwebel, 
who comes of artistic parentage and is full of promise, played 
six preludes of Chopin, plus Schumann’s A minor concerto 
entire. I hope the foregoing bill of fare does not stagger your 
| credulity, for it is bona fide. It was given and with almost uni- 
| form excellence. Joun S. Van CLEveE. 


} 
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Indianapolis News. 
R. F, X. Arens has been appointed director of 
the choir at the Second Presbyterian Church, vice Mr. 
Craft resigned. I greatly admire the move made by the trustees 
of the above named church. There is now no doubt that here- 
after the music will be far above anything we have heard as yet. 
Mr. Buchanan, of Minneapolis, has been appointed director of 
the choir at the Roberts Park Church. Mr. Buchanan has a very 
fine baritone voice, but flats very much at times. 
Prof. Bahr presides at the organ at Tabernacle Church during 
the three months’ absence of Miss Carman, who is away on her 


vacation. 

The sixteenth annual convention of the I. M. T. A. convened 
at La Porte, Ind., June to 30. Max Leckner is president of 
the association. 

Miss Daisy Lemon, who has been studying vocal music in 
New York, is spending the summer at her home in this city. 

Mrs. Judah, organist at Roberts Park Church, is away on a 
Mr. Joiner will preside at the organ during her ab- 


27 


vacation. 
| sence. 

The last of Mr. Donley’s organ recitals took place on Friday, 
the 23d. Mr. Donley was assisted by Miss Emma Schellschmidt, 
harpist, and Adolph Schellschmidt, ’cellist. 

The Ladies Matinée Musicale gave a concert at the World's 
Fair last Thursday afternoon. Tosay that Chicagoans are de- 
lighted would but poorly express it, for the organization won 
It is expected that 


warm praise for the excellent work done. 
they will receive the trophy. 
The following program was particularly well given at Tomlin 
son Hall on Friday evening May 30: 
Songs for one voice. 
Chorus, ‘‘ The Song of the Wind.” 
Piano solos— 
** Curious Story ”.... } 


tedetudes .Helle 
“The Avalanche ” _— 





Emma Buchtel. 
Chorus, ‘‘ The Song of the Bee.” 
Vocal solo— 
} “Pretty Little Bobolink.” 
Hazel 
sx lo, semi-chorus and chorus— 
‘“*Rest Thee, Dear One” 
First verse—John Bryan. 
Second verse—Edith McFall. 


Lantz. 


Schubert 


Third verse—Ida Michelson. 
Semi chorus : Edith Shipman, Clare Hillman, Hattie Neighbors, 
Bessie Humphrey, Florence Lanham and Mary Forgus. 
Intermission. 


} Songs for two voices. 
| Chorus, a capella 

‘* Praise to the Lord” 
Viclin solo— 

‘* Spanish Dances. 


D2 a EIS ic we keawevchenuaee . .Sarasate 
Wess bn eeeened Wilcox 


Lancaster. 


Horace 
Ingraham 


Soprano solo, ‘* Calico Pie” énewac xs 
Hattie Neighbors. 
‘* Morning Song.” 
Intermission. 


Chorus, 


impress of intelligence and earnestness. | 


Songs for three voices. 


Chorus, ‘‘ Liberty Song.” 

Soprano solo— 
meee, Liattio Gish, Daw t: Cry isiickcccseccvicisiads Jordan 

Lillie Adams. 
Recitation and chorus, ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home.” 
Horace Lancaster. 

| Chorus, ‘‘ Nursery Rhymes.” 
} The chorus was under the personal direction of Mr. F. X. Arens, 


| who deserves great credit for his untiring efforts to raise the 









































I a so) of music in our city. In fact we 
s f Mr. Arens’ efforts and capabilities in the 
Mr. Arens « templates training at least 500 chil- 
ext ve We wis m unbounded success. 
AbDDbDIO-VIOLA 
—_-o 
Toronto Topics. 
/ Wusical Courier 
+1 ° - » & 9 “ }7 4 
A’ he Grand Opera House May 29, 30 and 31 
| vas given by some Toronto amateurs under the 
M W. T. Obenier 
ag ed by the performance. It went with 
nap that were highly creditable The conductress 
s ty well trained, and though she was m - 
t her orchestra, who in fact may be said for 
t run themselves, still she managed very 
ft were of course too numerous to be all 
N eless a word must be said fo 
\ Ss ming 
att nteresting 
i she a the vivacity 
apable of at times, her part would have been 
In this ility of vivacity Miss Jardine Thomp 
x é wring the part of ‘‘ Javotte” into con 
She also has a very pleasing voice 
| I Grant ‘ vas excellently taken by Miss 
M I Cadeaux ind Ravennes " of Mr. Fred 
5 Mr. W. E. R . respectively, could not have 
\ s s ecess lis part is to well under 
n compl be 
M umsay, of ‘I nto, than to say his performance was 
t \ local and noticeable partici 
M vhose *‘ Eugene ” was capit He 
ts with ease and uncor 
to the m bor 
I Ww uses on three nights, and I have m 
¢ “4 gz it May ount or in equal meas- 
ext i 
‘ I ur Society, F. H. Torringt 
Ss y i ve y fine C ncer;rt the Cal 
t T re wi as to ows 
Die Lust We N 
< { 7 . lolf Tense 
M gw Ze Vrs Ack 
Mr. W ey Mockndg 
ertst Pia O stra : Weber 
Miss Fa es an, Pianist 
tye t | ‘ é { 
| ( I G Leg Sir A. 5S \ 
} 
Pr e He 
' f 
| ii periormers iC e€ pr 
veen JOU ar 40) 1 t progran 
5) § put in an appt 
vere people 1 Rough, L 
x e under the r nstance the questions now tat 
ng mir Had these pe: inything to do with the dis- 
their fe vs, and if so where do they bury their 
ead lowever, if a man on this earth can make 200 singers 
ke 400 Mr. Tort on is that man. The chorus sang 




















Brit s and fe US anxiety to be effe 
é es were it always very clear in enunciation, 
tit suggested borea ast rather tha sou 
‘ ] femal es, on the other hand, sang nobly through 
t i 4 t the chorus was the most Satisfactory that 
I rcheat ‘ 
i C > ‘ 
articula 
ver net 
~ nt W et 
na + 
a ‘ i 
ere altogether insuf 
uinous acoustic properties 
Mr. Mockridge, t t x n the worst form I ever heard 
The artist was pres¢ t the vice had evident opped 
t tween ( go and Toront e had been obliged t 
fron e Tailway station with on his second best voice, and 
ninu ‘ ig dress, and was so hurried and worried that, in 
play, every allowance could be m 
M H. W. Webster, a resident iritone, sang the 
f t Golde Legend” with the con n of 
4 eft ts A re material], uffected by S sl T nc 
Mrs. Bruce Wilkstrom, a resident of ) who took the 





part of *‘ Ursula,” displayed a very good contralto voice, but was 


ake one think of graven images. 


ng with fine dramatic 











ect t ing even the most powerful combinations 
rf rus and estra. I am, in fact, proud that Toronto can 
i this y s its own Many a so-called ‘‘ star” has 
ted us w gave infinitely less satisfaction. Her voice is a 
ea ght and t sopran It has a tendency to sharp on 
notes whe reed, but that and other slighter drawbacks 











oO ¢ t disappear with experience. Generally speaking 
P armon ncert was one on which the Society and its 
tera! duct Mr. Torrington, may be congratulated. The 
audier vas unusually large and cannot fail to have carried 
iway W greeable impression, 
sk * 
BRIEFLETS 
In my last letter I believe t I stated that the Orpheus 
Society had ended this season with asurplus. Nowa prominent 
member tells me that the case is a deficit and that the chances 
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for the society’s going on next year are more than doubtful. 


This is unpleasing hearing, and I sincerely hope that matters 
be otherwise satisfactorily arranged. 
‘ National Anthem for Can- 


How this country, which is not a separate nation, 


will 
A local paper is discussing the 


* question. 


ada 


but merely a colony, can have a national anthem of its own 
seems to me a conundrum. 

‘*God save the Queen” surely must stand so long as Victoria 
reigns and we remain part and parcel of the empire ‘‘ upon whose 
No objection of 
otic songs, but why confound the terms ? 


Mr. Boscovitz, the 


dominion the sun never sets.” course to patri- 


left us and taken 


On the other hand, New York has 


well-known pianist, has 


up his residence in Chicago. 


sent us Mr. W. Elliott Haslam, vocal teacher, for the summer 
months. Rumor has it that efforts will be made to induce Mr. 


Haslam 
Mr. I 
lege of Music, 


to once more reside here permanently. 
’aul Morgan, 


solo ’cellist and teacher in the Toronto Col- 


New York Symphony 











has been engaged by 
Orchestra for next season. 


The 


inna 


Toronto Philharmonic 


Society are said to be contemplat- 
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large musical for next year, and, among othe 





works, will do ** The new 





Massey) music hall being 


the locale 


Mr. P. Delasco, th 


1e operatic basso, after a successft 





the Musi 0% 





ars he 





Concert Company, is resting on his 


summer. 


Mr. E. 


W. Schuch, a 


, has resigned the 


resident vocal teacher, owing to pressure 


f the University 


conductorship 





not staying up all 





1eir fellows next year 


r vivid dreams of World's Fair trips, fish trout, 





L. 


EpMONI 


-_+ oe 


Music in Indiana. 
ARRING the I. M. T. A. 


season is Several good companies have favored the 


meeting at La Porte the musical 


B 


State with manifestations of talent and artistic 


over. 
merit. The per- 
inial Musin has been here, and I see that he is to make a fare- 
We hope to ie. 
York 


e next season. 


eI 
well tour next 
iolinist, the N 


Bendix's quartette 


season. 








Henri Marteau, the 
mic Club Max 





opular ew Philharmoni 












Indianapolis is forging ahead, althou the success of tI 
May Festival was a great disappointme We were v sorry 
for Seidl would have appeared to gladden our musical hearts. 


pleasant memories I have of him and Brighton Beach ! 








Church choirs have been giving concerts and ladies’ musical 
ave been giving recitals their respective cities 
Green cie and Crawfordsy a ave 

flourishing societies 
Max Leckner has enthusiastic choral classes in Richmond and 


en wo1ks of Lynnes, Suppé, Faning, How- 


Mr. Earnestinoff 


Lafayette and has gi 


Rubinstein and others. 





has dc uch for the choral and orchestral improvement of In- 
dianapolis. They are talking of organizing asymphony orchestra 





with Mr. Are 


The Indianapolis School of Music 


ns as conductor. 
is flourishing and waking up 


the talent of that city. Many concerts and recitals have been 
given and the young people have received due attention. 


DE PAUW SCHOOL OF MI 


ana 


certs 





public have been deluged with con 
7 


recitals. Juniors and Seniors have given the required recitals 
and have a tted themselves nob! graduation class 





six this year. The follow r program : 





Jowwe r,' 


1estral accompaniment supplied upon 





1opin 


a second piano. 


Zella L. Marshall. 





Ballade in ‘ 


Ballade in / 


Emma J. Coffey. 


iant Bird,” from the ‘“ Pearl of Brazil”........ David 
Pauline Blake. 
after the Victor Hugo version.......... Liszt 





Second piano part supplied. 
Flora E. VanDyke. 
The 500th Recital of the school was given during Commence- 


ment. 


The following was the program : 





Overture, * Magic Fiute’ cic csviscssicee 
De Pauw Symphony Orchestra. 
Harp Golo, ** Ale Rane” sic cesss cecnsesccusekbbieestin’ Oberthur 


Valse Caprice.....scc.0. sebobesTwatidaseatendtecdiods 
Water Sprite..... 
Lorelei Club, Miss Fernie, Director. 


Faust” 


Site Gore” PO bccn cairns Cas bso sts Hiv bebed< 
ey 
De Pauw Glee Club, Mr. Kraft, Director. 

G Minor, Last Movement, with Orches- 


Concerto in 


RODE care Vivbove cet SeUeVivecdeeCepueess sud eusee Mendellssohn 
Walter Howe Jones. 

Elisabeth's Prayer, ** Tammhhaset’ .. oo. ccs cccocscccvcsce Wagner 
Alison Marion Fernie. 

Violoncello Solo, Sarabanda and Gavotte. ......... . Popper 
Adolph Schellschmidt. 

Musmmuritigg TOPN YTB... osc ie od csic cececcervcccccvcseccss Jensen 
Frederic William Kraft 

Harp Solo, ‘* Welch Melody FEU NES UNS LED EWU eee ess ester Thomas 


Miss Schellschmidt. 


Torendor, from ** Camel ss sacks U5 ie wees cba es FEES 


Orchestra. 








Walter Howe Jones, assisted by Miss Fernie and the De Pauw 
orchestra, gave a concerto recital which was an unique affair. 

PROGRAN, 

Concerto in G minor, op. 25.......... 

Molto allegro con fuoco. Andante. 


... Mendelssohn 





Presto—Molto allegro e vi 
Mr. Jones. 
Scena and aria from ‘‘ Der Freischuetz ’ Weber 
‘Wie nahte mir der Schlummer.” 
Miss Fernie. 
Concerto in D minor, op. 70.... 
Andante. 


Rubinstein 





Allegro, 
Mr. Jones. 
Miss Fernie also gave a delightful vocal recital, 
Mr. Kraftand Mr. Howe, with this program : 


Moderato assai. 


assisted by 


Rinaldo” 


‘ Lascia ch ‘io pianga” (* 
“+ Mailied”.... 








‘* Aus meinen thranen spriessen 


** Die Rose de Lilie’ .Schumann 


‘* Wenn ich in deine Augen Sct 








et, ** NG on 5c ccasws sina cteankussvae ebepehasne . Donizetti 
Ballade, Scene et Arie, ‘‘ Faust”...............--05- ..Gounod 
i ee ae Lcvenea oud cake eben tae Paeeaeeenen Liszt 

EO OSE OO Te & OEE. oko siv cnc cndbenaceeaese ss Rubinstein 
$F HON kc dace nctdectvsseeassdinsedetecessus tp yetee Grieg 
A ERNE wd danse eedacinees .. Massenet 


Ce Ee . Werkerlin 


‘* Mon petit coeur” 


Oh, Twine when lam Dead”.... / ‘ 9 
re .Caracciolo 


‘Nearest and Dearest”....... 
+ Laugh Mot, BOT WEEP oi. .os ccc ce deadsicteccciccsccvesesoes Cowen 
LAT hogs vcd eides sescunesitssaks tex sens .Old Spanish 
© AC Cie Da a ionicccdvccneed ces cedanmnes sce éecsscen’ Cantor 


Dean Howe is arranging for a fine university concert course. 
The 


ston 


En 





il Liebling, and the vocalist, Mrs. Genevra 
Bishop, have been engaged for next season. The fol- 
Max Bendix’s 
Maud Powell, 


pianist, 
Jo 
lowing are also proposed for the coming season : 
String Quartet, New York Philharmonic Club; 

Lotus or Schubert Male Quartet; Richard Burmeister, 





violinist ; 
Neally Stevens and Augusta Cottlow, pianists. 

The school has started a line of scholarships which will be ex- 
f the World's 
influence will be only 


tended from year to year. Although the influence « 
Fair has taken away several pupils, this 


A few of the professors will remain to teach a while 
Europe; Professor Kraft 


Professor Rowly, North; Professor Burmeister 


temporary. 
summer. Professor Fernie is in 
will go East; 
Several of the teachers will visit La 


I.M.T. A. Will 
HALLELUJAH, 


wili remove to Arkansas. 


Porte next week to attend the meeting of the 





rest fora wh 


— oe 


Denver Doings. 


DE» 


VER, June 20. 
ACATIONS! Yes, 
obliged to take them. T 
the summer: Miss Hattie L. Sims, voice; 
ing, violin; Willis E. Bacheller, voice ; Everet H. 


Two of Denver's young vocalists have left us 


the music teachers 


e following teachers have gone 


are 








East for Paul Stoev- 


Steel, piano. 


for New York, 








where they will study during the coming year. These young 
ladies, Miss Miner and Miss Horelocker, were made sensibly 
aware of the interest Denver takes in those who are striving for 


sr usefulness, by f their purses w‘th hard dollars, a re- 





just before their de- 
h and their work faith- 


f the benefits given these young art 


May tl 





parture from us. ideals be 





ful! 
We 


from wnat we hear at the 


have three comic opera companies in 


town, and judging 


‘ Gardens" it will be 





a comical season 
musically. 


Mr. and Mrs. Sabrino have just returned froma very successful 





concert tour through California. Mrs. Sabrino is now filling an 





agement as prima donna at the Broadway Theatre. 














Denver isto have “ grand opera” next season. The Omaha 


a 


scheme has been perfected here, and the necessary amount of 


funds subscribed. All hail, if it is as goodas it promises! 
EMERY. 
—_-o 
Kingston Chronicles. 

Kinoston, N. Y., June 22, 1803. 
7. engagement of a new conductor for the 
Kingston Philharmonic Society for the coming season 
has awakened a degree of enthusiastic interest in musical circles 





here which is quite as encouraging as it is unusual in this con- 
servative city, where most of the citizens think three times be- 
fore they go ahead once. Mr. Arthur Mees is the chosen mu- 
sical leader, and he has been induced to accept the position. 
This announcement here has already served to more than double 
the active membership or choral forces of the society, which had 
last season dwindled to the smallest number ever enrolled in its 
history. 

The total indifference and lack of interest on the part of the 
members had so impaired the efficiency and importance of the 
society’s work under its old leader that many were discouraged 
and felt inclined to give up the organization. But fortunately 
there were others in the society, some of whom were leading 
spirits in its formation nearly six years ago, who had remained 
patiently in the ranks amid the discouraging annoyances incident 
to inefficient and misdirected conduct of its musical affairs. 

These and others who had fallen out by the way were now 
firmly resolved to reanimate the dissolving musical forces and 
energies, and restore the society’s waning reputation and, if 


| possible, place it on the road to new and still greater successes in 


the future. This task was freely accorded to them by the tired 
and disheartened element which had allowed itself to be misled 
most unwisely. The result of this new energy thus far is full of 
promise, and under the able and tireless baton of Mr. Mees the 
success of the approaching sixth season of the society seems as- 
sured. A fine large new rehearsal room has already been 
secured and the male choir has been augmented to four times its 
last season's force. ALLEGRO. 
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Wagner Program in Music Hall. 
Monpbay, July 10 
R. THOMAS departed from his usual 
promptness last Monday. He was not responsible, 
however. The fire at the cold storage warehouse kept an 
audience from him, and stirred up the feelings of those 
gathered in Music Hall to such an extent that to play music 
It was a full half hour before the 
people quieted enough to begin, and when Mr. Thomas’ 


was out of the question. 


baton fell and the wood wind was heard in the sombre pil- 


grim's motif that commences the ‘‘ Tannhauser” overture 
everyone was in a fit frame of mind to listen and appreciate. 

This number has always been a favorite with Mr. Thomas, 
and he has read it a great many times, but never in such a 
masterly manner as last Monday, which proves that he is 
not insensible to his surroundings, something he would 
The entire program of Monday was de- 
and consisted of favorite selections from 


have us believe. 
voted to Wagner, 
‘* Tannhiuser,” ‘*‘ Lohengrin,” ‘‘ Parsifal,” ‘‘ Walkiire 
‘*Meistersinger.” Mr. Edward Lloyd was the tenor solo- 
ist, and Mr. J. Ellsworth Holmes essayed the deeper rdéles. 

Mr. Lloyd was in good voice, and sang better than he 
did at his last recital. His numbers were ‘‘ Lohengrin’s 
Narrative” and the ‘* Prize Song ” from ‘* Meistersinger.” 

Mr. Holmes delivered with good effect the romance of 
the ‘‘ Evening Star” and ‘‘ Wotan's Farewell.” The audi- 
ence was remarkably large and the playing of the orches- 
tra commendable. 

Recital Hall, 1:30 P. M. 

The Dudley Buck Glee Club, of Pueblo, Col., came here 
with much blowing of trumpets. All that has been said 
they certainly deserve. The club sang part songs in a 
highly artistic manner and delighted one of the largest 

By the way,t 


nis 


audiences ever gathered in Recital Hall. 
little room is getting more popular every day. 
Tuesday, July 11—Cleveland Vocal Society, Music Hall. 

The most important happening of the day was the sing- 
ing of the Cleveland Vocal Society, under the baton of Mr. 
Alfred Arthur, its own director. The society came to Chi- 
cago for the purpose of taking part is the great choral festi- 
vals of Wednesday, Thursday and Friday. Tohear this 
society sing independently was indeed a treat. Its work 
showed the careful and correct training of Mr. Alfred Ar- 
thur and redounds to his credit. Correct breathing is so 
rarely heard in concerted music that to listen to it for a 
couple of hours is an immense relief. Good phrasing is 
another jewel rare. ‘The Cleveland Vocal Society did itself 


proud. Its work was one of the treats of the Fair music. 


Wednesday, July 12—Beginning of the Musical Festivals. 

Counter attractions kept a large audience away from 
Festival Hall on this day. The main attraction of the day 
at the Fair was the arrival of the Viking ship. Now, Fes- 
tival Hall was not fortunately situated geographically to 
withstand the presence of the bold Norwegian navigators, 
so it went without a large audience, while the piers 
were crowded to do honor to the Viking ship. Still 
3,000 people were in Festival Hall, and that number of peo- 
ple anywhere else would be counted a crowd, but at the Fair 
itis different. Crowds are only counted when they run into 
the tens and hundreds of thousands. 

Mr. Wm. L. Tomlins led the concert. The 
Handel’s ‘‘ Utrecht Jubilate” was finely given, the con- 
It is a strong 
‘St. 


music of 


trapuntal work showing crisp and clear. 
work and was well interpreted. In the 
Paul” the best work was done by the tenor soloist, Mr. 
Edward Lloyd, and he clearly demonstrated his right to be 
called the best oratorio tenor now living. The choruses 
‘Happy and Blest are They” and *‘ Be Thou Faithful un- 
to Death ” were the best concerted numbers. The singing 
of the chorus was good on the average, while in the num- 
bers mentioned above it mounted high and could be 


music to 


" and 


(te Sy i) 
NSS) 


e), 


called excellent. The gentlemen and ladies composing 
the chorus were from Cleveland, Omaha, Columbus, 


Louisville and Pittsburg. Altogether they numbered 600, 
and in attack they were as spirited as the “ gallant 600” 
that Tennyson has sung about. 

The solos were sung by Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. George 
Ellsworth Holmes, Miss Jennie Dutton and Miss Clary. 


modified by her singing quite sharp on a high D. Her 
voice is rich and remarkably full and promises much for the 
future. 

Mr. Holmes was not in his usual fine voice. 


Miss Dutton, always a favorite, was in elegant form and | 


made quite a hit. 

The first festival can be written down as a success. The 
orchestra, under Mr. Tomlins, was in better shape than 
usual when that gentleman is conducting. It ran itself, 
taking cuesfrom Mr. Tomlins when he was accidentally made 
aware of the existince of the accompanying players. Mr. 
Tomlins’ wind mills are a poor metronome to the average 
orchestral player at all times, and they were a little bit 
worse than usual this day. 

Thursday, July 13—Second Festival Day. 

The sun this day was the counter attraction to Festival 

Hall. 


himself to a violent passion and then beamed on everybody. 


He rose early, put on his most fiery garb, heated 


From his scorching glances mortality hunted shelter, and 
as Festival Hall is not the Arctic regions it was compara- 
tively untenanted when the Bach cantata ‘‘ A Stronghold 
Sure” was on. 
Friday, July 14—Last Festival Day. 
Whew ! for it. 
almost as bad in regards to temperature as the cold storage 


Hot was no name Festival Hall was 


warehouse when on fire last Monday. No ventilators were 
opened and it was an outrage to expect people to pay good 
hard 62 cent American silver dollars for the privilege of 
getting into the hottest oven on the grounds. 

The heat precluded all possibility of enjoyment, and 
everyone was glad when the concert was over. The best 
part of Handel's ‘‘ Judas Maccabeeus ” was given, together 
with the first two movements of Berlioz’s Requiem. The 
chorus did itself proud in the selections from ‘‘ Judas Mac- 
t was the best work it did throughout the three 
Assurance was present, and it would have been 
perfect if a little more practice had been indulged in. 


cabeeus.” 
days. 


The grandiloquent music of Berlioz was well brought 
out, and it is so seldom heard that in spite of the heat it 
was thoroughly enjoyed. In this the playing of the or- 
chestra was superb, Mr. Thomas reading the climatic pas- 
sages with telling effect. 

The soloists were the same as the preceding day, with 
the addition of Miss Henson and Mr. Goodrich. The festi- 
vals have been successful, but nothing great or at all ap- 
proaching what was expected when the valet de chump of 
Music Hall, Mr. Geo. H. Wilson, issued his circulars to 
musical societies and then went abroad to rejuvenate his 
health and himself. Judging them from the 
viewpoint of those same prospectuses the festivals have 
been rank failures. The worst fake around the Fair is its 
alleged great music. It is in no wise in keeping with the 
magnitude, and shows that the alleged minds of those in 
charge of things musical are puny in comparison with the 
intellects of those in charge of such small matters as pop- 
corn balls. 


advertise 


Saturday, July 15—Children’s Concert. 

Saturday was a poor day in matters of musical interest. 
A children’s concert was given in Festival Hall, and the 
young Mannerchor sang in Music Hall. Both were of but 
slight interest and need no comment. 


Next Week. 
There are many interesting features in next week’s pro- 
grams. 
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Sousa at Manhattan Beach. 
 Napeltrpach no greater tribute could have been 


paid Sousa’s Band than that shown by its engagement 


| at Manhattan Beach to fill the place left vacant by the pass- 





ing of Gilmore, and no better choice could have been made, 
for Sousa and his men now stand at the very head of band 


, ; ‘ , ; | music in America, having won this place in little over a 
Miss Clary made a good impression, which was only | 


year. On Saturday and Sunday a large number of mu- 
sicians and newspaper men went down to the beach as 
guests of Mr. D. Blakely to listen to the playing of the band 
and to have an enjoyable time generally. 

Many accepted Mr. Blakely’s generous invitation, and the 
band, as a result, had one of the most critical audiences 
that has probably ever attended these beach concerts. The 
band stood the test nobly and its work was up to the stand- 
ard. The remarkable wood wind choir, the sonority of the 
brass and the vigor and precision of the playing have been 
fully commented upon, as have the delicate gradations of 
light and shade, not often found in bands. 

As a leader Mr. Sousa is admirably fitted for his duties ; 
he is a musician of great ability and possesses a thorough 
command over his players. His beat is vigorous and con- 
tained, and he shows the confidence that is born of cer- 
tainty. As acomposer he is equally well known, and his 
marches are among the best played in the country, particu- 
larly his ‘‘ High School Cadets’ March,” which was played 
by request as an encore. These were the programs given 
on Saturday afternoon and evening, and which were ex- 
tended by an equal number of encores 


AFTERNOON, 






Overture, © Willi Lels cccccccccccccccsccccscecccces 
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rst Dance of the Bayaderes. 
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Candlelight Dance of the Bride of Cashmere 
Second Dance of the Bayaderes 
Valse, “ Nynaphes ot Syivaia "ors. coccscceccescccsace Bemberg 
Miss Ella Wernig 
Mosaic, “ Lohengrin,” ....ccccccccccecs oeeae Wagner 
Mr. G. Norrito 
“The Last Days of Pompeii” Sousa 
PaeQwinads. ....0cccescscscccsescecsevese ; cccccccece COOStEChalk 
Serenade “ Enfantine ”’.......... -Bonnaud 
3ass solo, ‘Out on the Deep”’............ -Loehr 
Mr. Eugene Cowles 
Waltz, “Serenata” aketadahoda’ Jaxone 
Overture to “‘ The King’s Lieutenant Titl 


Overture, “ Rienzi” .. Wagner 





Suite, ** Casse Noisette ”’ .. Tschaikowsky 
Trepack (Russian dance). 
Danse Chinoise (Chinese Dance) 
Danse des Merlitons (Dance of the Reeks) 

Se GE 6 i ascakucsncecaeeeudundtensyabdenceeess Hause 
Petite Cae ORCI wo wenn cakcaccotecdse ene Sa Steck 
3ass solo, * Anvil Song,”’ from ** Robin Hood”’.... De Kover 
Mr. Eugene Cowles 

Grand Galop de Concert, ‘Chase of the Lion’”’....... -K 





Overture, “ Semiramide ”’ 


Saxophone Solo, “ Elégie’’..... nau 
Mr. E. A. Lefebre, accompa 


Messrs. Koch, Wagner, Fricke and Narotsky 
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Soprano solo, “ Vilanelle ”........ccccccssscccccccccees Della 
Miss Wernig 

Scenes at a Spanish Fandango..........cscccccsccccscsees Desorn 


Otto M. Heinzman.-—Otto M. Heinzman, 
popular songs, has recently issued a number of new compo- 


a composer ol 


sitions which promise to become popular. 

Dead.—H. J. Proctor, at one time organist of West- 
minster Church, Minneapolis, Minn., died in Brooklyn 
Benjamin Vogel, for twenty-six years leader of the or- 
chestra of the Olympic Theatre, St. Louis, died last week at 
John Richter, a well-known St. Louis mu 


Mexico, Mo. si- 


1 street, it 


cian, died on July 8 at his residence, 220 Moun 
that city. 











the 
a young 


Dresden Royal Conservatory.—At 
Royal Conservatory of Dresden 
Miss Walker, of Hopewell, appeared with 
She possesses a splendid, powerful 


concert of the 


American singer, 


remarkable success 


alto voice, of good carrying quality, and sang with genuine 
passion and admirable management of voice an air from 
Massenet’s ‘‘ Herodias.” A brilliant future can with almost 


certainty be prophecied for the lady. At the same 
a young violinist from Louisville, Ky., Mr. Hilde- 
played acceptably Ernst’s F sharp minor concert. 
the royal party at the front 


perfec 

concert 
branth, 
The 2,000 headed 


joined 


ant 
which was also bestowed on the 
Wedekind, 
; Messrs. Bachmann and Stabach, 
pianists (Beethoven's G 
3ronsart), and the excellently trained orchestra of students. 
The general result of this year’s examinations prove afresh 
that the Dresden Conservatory stands in the front rank of 


musical educational 


public 
in the applause, 
a charming coloratur 


well advanced 


other performers, Miss 
I 


soprano 


institutions. 


De Marchi.—The publisher De Marchi has purchased 
Malia,” Gastaldon’s ‘‘ Pater” and 
He has ordered a new work 
from Frontini. ‘‘ La Malia” will be represented in Septem- 
ber at Milan, together with the ‘‘ Cortigiano” of Scontrino 
” of Beratti. 


the rights in Frontini’s ‘ 
Marescotti’s ‘* Hanamalek.” 


and the ‘‘ Evangelina 


An Artist’s Defense.—Emma Bellincioni defends 
her interpretation of ‘‘ Carmen” in a card sent to the Berlin 
She has given serious study to her task of repre- 
from the standpoint of what is True, 


papers. 
senting ‘‘ Carmen” 
believing that truth of characterization is the first thing to 
be sought The follows conventionalism, and 
hence it loves to see Carmen, the wild, homeless gypsy, the 
the Calli, turned into a perfumed coquette, 
and soft, into a French, Italian or German ‘ Car- 
men;” it will not see her, the Andalusian gypsy, one of a 
band of smugglers, ready with the knife, accepting death 
rather than listen to ‘ Such is Merimée’s ‘‘ Car- 
‘and any one who has set foot in the Seville cigar 
devoid of all womanly 
tenderness or maidenly gentleness, must acknowledge 
Merimée’s truth to nature. The artist must follow the 
writer in this struggle for truth even at the cost of the ap- 


public 
daughter of 
lovely 


Don Tosé.” 
men,’ 


factory and seen the workers there, 


plause of the public, which loves rosy illusions and conven- 
tionalities 

of in 
‘L’Amico 


London.—The revival ‘ Mestofele ” honor of 
Boito was abandoned. Fritz,” in spite of the 
presence of Mascagni, had little success, the chief attraction 
being the singing of Mrs. Calvé. Lasalle’s re-entry in the 
‘* Flying Dutchman” was marked by several accidents in 
the : the first the orchestra had to 
stop completely till the ship could come to land. 


mise en scene. In act 
The Academy of the Royal Institute has 
a composition for piano, violin and 


Florence. 
adjudged the prize for 
‘cello to Giuseppe Frujatta of the Conservatory. 

Rome.—A young Polish singer, Miss Pinkert, made 
her début at Sonnambula ” with success. 
She surmounted with ease all difficulties, 


the Costanzi in ‘ 
and sang with 
soul and expression 

An American Libretto.—A new opera by a young 
composer, Lorenzo Perigozzo, will be given during the fall 
at Verona. It is entitled ‘‘ Milo Standise,” which we pre- 
sume 1s the best attainabie Italian for ‘‘ Miles Standish.” 

Marseilles.—The town council of Marseilles has, by 
15 votes to 12, voted a subvention of 240,000 frs. to the the- 
atre in that city 

Manchester.—The Royal College of Music in Man- 
chester will be opened October 2. The professors are 
Messrs. Hallé and Dawson and Olga Neruda, piano ; Mr. 
Willy Hess, violin ; Mesdames Sherrington and A. Williams 
and Mr. Black, singing ; Messrs. Hiles, Wilson and Carroll, 


composition and history; Pyne, organ, and Dr. Watson, 
choral singing 
Ignaz Brull. — The new opera of Ignaz Briill is 


named ‘‘ Check to the King.” It occupies a whole evening 
and will be produced for the first time at Munich. 

The Coburg Prize Competition.—A writer to 
a Berlin paper has had an opportunity to examine the 
works sent in forthe prize given by the Duke of Saxe 


Coburg. According to him, the music is in all possible and 


impossible styles, prehistoric German, most fin de siécle 
Italian, 


final 


a little Lortzing, a great deal of Wagner and a| 


fortuitous concourse of infinite atoms from everybody else. 
As 1s the music, so are the libretti. Subjects have been 
taken from dramas, romances, novels and epics, from 
Byron, Haaff, Kérner, from French revolution plays to 
Italian bandit tragedies. There are Byron’s “ Bride of 
Abydos” and Kérner’s ‘‘ Dead Bridegroom,” a ‘* Marat” and 
1 ‘‘ Zuleika,” a ‘* Bandit’s Bride” and a ‘‘ Nightwatchman.” 
The scenes have been laid in Italy, France, the islands of 
Rugen and of Capri. An ‘‘Our Lady” takes place in 
Spain, ‘‘ Skipper Nils” in Sweden, and ‘ Suleika” in Tur- 
key. ‘‘A Dream Figure” is laid at Vienna, and Mozart, 
Beethoven and Richard Wagner sing a trio. 
Leipsic.—The Leipsic City Theatre has given from July 
1, 1892, to June 30, 1893, ten operatic novelties, including 
Mozart’s two early works. 
ings, Wagner thirty-one. 
Draeseke.—Franz Draeseke has completed the score 
of his new opera ‘‘ Bertran de Born,” for which he wrote 
the text also. It will probably be produced at Dresden. 
Stuttgart.—In consequence of prolonged sickness 
Prof. Von Faisst has transferred the direction of the Socie- 
ty for Classical Church Music to Cappellmeister Zumpe. 


| Under Zumpe’s management the operatic performances 


major concerto and concerto by | 


and the subscription concerts have 
high degree of excellence. 


Musical Chevaliers.—The king of the Belgians has 


named as chevaliers of the Belgian Leopold order: J. B. 
Colyns, of Brussels ; Mr. Vercken, of Liege ; Jan Blockx 
and Jos Callaerts, Antwerp; Alex Cornelis, G. Huberti 


and L. Merck, of Brussels; J. Ghymers, Joseph Massart, 
César Thomson, Liége; L. Kefer, Verviers; Cl. Loret, or- 
ganist in Paris ; Alph. Steenebruggen, late of Strassburg ; 
F. van den Hensel-Duprez, of Paris; R. Van Maldeghem, 
Brussels ; Van Reyschoot, Ghent; C. Bergmans, Ghent ; 
P. de Noldans, Liége, and A. Stiénen du Pré. 

Another Passion Play.—A theatre has been con- 
structed at Hoeritz in Bohemia, to hold 1,500 spectators 
for a Passion play. The performances will take place on 
fifteen consecutive Sundays and Saints’ days, and will con- 
sist of two parts—one from 11 a. mM. to 1 p. M.; the other 
from 3 p. M. to 6 P. 

Popular Performances at Paris.—The Min- 
ister of,Fine Artsat Paris has reduced the number of ‘‘family” 
performances on Saturdays from 382 to 20, without change 
of price of admission, and of the ‘‘ popular ” performances on 
Sundays from 40 to 24, with some insignificant changes of 
price. 


M. 


Young Composers.—Mr. Merlou, in his report on 
the operas of Paris, states that in spite of the Government 
subventions young composers still complain that they can- 
not get their works produced owing the expense of mise en 
scene, &c., andsays: ‘‘Why not create a thedtre dépreuve 
that may not only satisfy the demands of the young com- 
posers but also be a supplement to the theoretic studies of 
the Conservatory; a theatre, in the words of Gounod, 
‘which will be the necessary extension of the school of Rome, 
and its only practical conclusion.’ The works could be | 
mounted cheaply, and the execution entrusted to pupils of 
the Conservatory.” 

The Paris Opera.—Messrs. Bertrand & Gailhard, 
directors of the National Opera, have formed a company to 
conduct the same. The capital is to consist of 800,000 frs.; 
200,000 to be contributed by simple shareholders, 600,000 by 
commanditaires or preferred shareholders. In case of a 
loss of 300,000 frs. the shareholders can raise the capital 
to 1,100,000 frs. 

The Paris ‘“ Prix de Rome.”—The six compet- 
itors for the ‘‘ Prize of Rome” were (1) Bouval, pupil of 
Massenet ; (2) Levadé, pupil of Massenet; (3) Letorey, 
pupil of Dubois; 
1892, pupil of Guiraud ; (5) Bloch, second second grand prize, 
1892, pupil of Guiraud and Massenet ; and (6) Bergé, 
of Massenet. The prizes were awarded as follows: First 
grand prize (unanimously) to Bloch; second first grand 
prize, Busser ; first second grand prize, Levadé ; honorable 
mention, Bouval. 

Paris Conservatory.—The awards for the classes 
of Solfeggio at the Conservatory are, for men, first medals 
to Messrs. Vals and Lefeuve, pupils of Villaret ; second 


medal to Mr. Chrétien, pupil of Danhauser (fourteen com- | 


petitors); and for women, first medals to the Misses 


Laurent and Brunel, pupils of Maugin, and Miss Mauzié, | 


pupil of Mouzin. Second medals, Misses Roger and Pavier, 
pupils of Maugin; Miss Tasar, pupil of Mouzin. 
medals, Miss Malmain, pupil of Maugin, and Miss Bahon- 
léne, pupil of Mouzin. 

Paris Opera Comique.—Mr. Carvalho contemplates 
reviving in his next season, which begins in October, 
Rousseau’s ‘‘ Le Devin du Village.” 


A Piano ina Picture.—‘Marcius Simons, a Yankee 
artist, cultivates a style very unfashionable with us—sen- 
timental symbolism. In a vast frame surrounded by legions | 
of swans giving up the ghost a concert grand piano dis- | 
plays its length. Near this instrument of the very latest | 
model a singer in an Empire dress is fainting into the arms 
of her maid as she finishes her great effort. Various alle- | 
gorical figures in the costume of the Empress Marie Louise | 





(4) Busser, first second grand prize of | 


‘New York German Conservatory of Music, 


pupil | 


Third | 


Mozart had thirty-seven even- | 
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complete this work, which exhibits acertain skillin facture 
and touching naiveté.” Le Ménestrel. [She had just found 
out it was a stencil. ] 

Music Lexicon.—We beg to return our thanks to the 
publisher, Max Hesse, of Leipsic, for the second part of the 
new revised edition of the Music Lexicon of Hugo Riemann. 

Next Season in Paris.—During the next season 
the Paris Grand Opéra intends to produce the following : 
Maréchal’s ‘‘ Déidamie,” Léfébvre’s ‘t Djelma,” Chabrier’s 
‘*Gwendoline,” Massenet’s ‘‘ Thais,” and Miss Augusta 
Holmés’ ‘‘ La Montagne Noir.” 

Next Season in Vienna.—The Vienna Opera has 
accepted the following works as novelties for the next sea- 
son—viz., ‘‘ A Santa Lucia” (Tasca), ‘‘ 1 Pagliacci” (Leon- 
cavallo), ‘‘ Das Maifest ’ (Richard Heuberger), ‘‘ Der Kuss” 
(Smetana) and the ballet ‘‘ Die funf Sinne” (E. Van Dyck 
and Roddaz). 

Kaskel’s Opera.—Mr. Von Kaskel’'s one act opera 
‘Der Hochzeitsmorgen,” has been accepted for perform- 
ance by the Berlin Royal Opera and La Scala in Milan. 
For the latter the libretto is being translated into Italian. 


A New Tenor,—Baron Zichy, the Intendant of the 


| Budapest Opera House, has discovered a new tenor who is 


both been raised to a | 


| fore.” 


likely to ‘‘ put into the shade everything that has gone be- 
The wonderful young man, a cobbler from Arad, is 
called Franz Deak. His figure is reported to resemble a 
classical statue for symmetry, and his fine head is sur- 
rounded by an abundance of dark curls. Altogether the 
ideal ‘‘ Heldentenor,” no doubt. 

**Genoveva” Will Be Given.—The students 
of the Royal College of Music, London, propose next 
season to give a performance of Schumann's only 
opera, ‘‘Genoveva,” which was performed a few years 
since, under Prof. Stanford’s direction, in concert form, at 
St. James’ Hall, but has never yet been witnessed upon the 
English stage. The work was originally produced at 
Leipsic forty-three years ago, and although it did not al- 
together please the Saxon public of that period, it was 
warmly eulogized by Spohr and other good judges. 

Episcopal Taste.—Albert Chevalier’s coster songs 
may in some sort be said to have received a bishop's im- 
primatur, for selections from them were played by the 
Metropolitan Police Band at the Bishop of London's garden 
party the other day at Fulham. 


” 


Mascagni Meets the Queen.—London, July 15. 
—The Covent Garden Company, by the Queen’s command, 
played ‘‘Amico Fritz” and ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana” at 
Windsor Castle this evening. Mascagni conducted. Prior 
to the performance Tosti introduced Mascagni to the 
Queen, who conversed with the composer for some time. 
Mascagni was delighted with his reception. The Queen 
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and all the members of the royal family at present at Wind- 
sor attended the performance.—‘‘ Times.” 

Paderewski and Sarasate.—Paderewski has left 
Paris and gone to Poland for a well earned rest. He is to 
return to England in October. 

Sarasate has gone to his native Pampeluna for a holiday. 
He was received by the Municipal Council with bands and 
banners, and his carriage was dragged into the town by 


twenty-four peasants bearing torches. During his visit to 


In Hamburg were given thirty-four 
At Altona 


phonies and one ballet. 
classical and fifty-nine Wagner performances. 
sixty-six opera evenings were given. 

A New Symphony.—Miss Elfrida Andrée, the tal- 


| ented composer and cathedral organist in Gothenburg, 


his birthplace he will give his annual concert for the benefit | 


of the poor of the locality. 

The 
review of the Parisian opera season just passed : 

At the Grand Opera ‘‘ Samson et Delila,’ Camille Saint- 
Saéns, was put on on November 23, and had from that date 
to the end of June thirty-six performances. 
detta,” ballet by the director, Gailhard, was presented for 
the first time on February 24; has had at the present time 
sixteen performances, and finally ‘‘The Walkyrie,” the 
work of Wagner, presented for the first time on May 12, 
has reached its eighteenth representation and always fills 
the house. 

Further, there has been seen ‘‘ Stratonice,” an act by a 


Prix de Rome, twelve times; ‘‘Salammbo,” ten, and 
‘‘Lohengrin” fifteen times, without speaking of ‘‘Aida” 
and the current repertory. 

At the Opéra Comique ‘‘ The Magic Flute” of Mozart 
was revived on December 16. It had eighteen represent- 
ations. ‘‘ Carmen” is revived on December 14, with Miss 
Calvé, and reaches twenty-one performances. 

In the course of the year ‘‘ Manon,” of M. 


fruitful present- 


Massenet, 


ations. 


‘*Lakme” was also revived and sung six times; ‘‘ Les 
Troyens ” seven times. 

Finally, on January 16, there was given the first perform- 
Massenet’s ‘‘ Werther. Up to the closing, on 
June 30, the new work reached forty-eight performances. 
post- 


ance of 


On March 21, first representation of 
Only ten performances. 


* Kassya,”’ 
humous drama of Leo Delibes. 
No success. 
On April 24, ‘‘ Les Pécheurs 
revived. Eight performances. 
On May 24, first appearance of ‘‘ Phryne ” of M. Camille 
Saint Saéns. 


des Perles” of Bizet was 


Twenty performances up to the closing. 
There were further given ‘‘ Le Déserteur ” of Monsigny 
and ‘‘Les Deux Avares” of Grétry, under the auspices of 
the Société des Grandes Auditions Musicales ; some repre- 
sentations of ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana,” and of ‘‘ Nouveau 
Séjour de Village,” of Boieldieu, without speaking of the 
repertory. ‘‘ Mignon,” ‘‘ La Dame Blanche,” &c. 
Conductor Steinbach.—Mr. Steinbach, of May- 
ence, has made his début as conductor of the German 
operatic performances at Covent Garden. This gentleman, 
although he may not be another Richter, is a sound and 
experienced musician, who certainly appeared to have a 
greater control over his compatriots in the orchestra than 
the Italian conductors can boast. 
had his chance, for some of the English members of the 
absent. His début, 


Nevertheless, he hardly 
orchestra were however, was on the 
whole successful.—London ‘' Figaro.” 


A Bach Concert.—In the present London season one 
of the most interesting concerts was the program of 
music of Bach, played upon the instruments of Bach's day. 
The performance, which took place in the old hall of Bar- 
nard’s Inn, and was organized by Mr. Arnold Dolmetsch 
included a Suite in B minor for flute and strings, accom- 
panied by harpsichord; a prelude inC minor for the lute, 
played by the concert giver; the sonata, No. 2in A, for 
violin, harpsichord and viol de gamba, played by Miss 
Helen Dolmetsch ; Bach's Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue, 
played upon an old clavicord by Mr. A. J. Hipkins ; some 
movements in D major for the violoncello and piccolo ; and 


| lished in an English translation. 


Jaris Opera Season.—The following is a | 


‘*La Mala- | 


Sweden, has written a new symphony in A minor, entitled 
“« Spillror (Wrecks), which was recently performed for the 
first time. 

Liszt’s Letters.—La Mara’s collection of 650 letters 
written by Liszt to well-known people will soon be pub- 
The letters are said to 
reveal the real character of the musician. 


Creat Dates in Music. 


(Compiled for the ‘‘Globe-Democrat.” 


B. C. 3875. Jubal mentioned in Genesis as the first player on 
the harp. 

B. C. 2000. 
tian monuments. 


B. C. 2000. The lyre of the Greeks, afterward the harp, invented 


The lute represented in its present form on Egyp- 


—traditionally by Apollo. 

B. C. 1490. Trumpets appointed to be used in t 
vice of the Hebrews. 

B. C. 1068. David noted among his people as a player on the 


musical ser- 





harp. 
B. C. 685. 
tzus. 
B. C. 556. Vocal choruses of men are first mentioned at Athens 
B. C. 300. Beating time practiced by the Greeks 


The invention of the trombone claimed for Tyr- 


in rhythmic 
choruses and dances. 
B. C. 220. The invention of the organ pipes attributed to Archi- 
medes and Cte 
A. D. 50. 


strumentin Italy. 






bagpipe mentioned by Pliny as a common in- 


1e¢ Roman 





Pliny as used in 


3 
@® « 


75. The 
armies. 

457. Organ pipes, made of copper and bronze, mentioned by 
Theodoret. 

451. The 
Hilarius. 


500. The church hymns set in 


Sistine Choir established in the Pope's chapel by 


formal notation by Gregory. 
Style of notation uncertain. 
657. The organ brought to Europe from the Greek Empire and 


used ir 





658. Organs allowed by Pope Vitalianus to be used in Italian 





urches. 

757. An organ builder sent from Constantinople to France at 
the request of Pepin. 

952. The first written score for several voices. Found in a MS. 


of Hucbaldus. 


1025. The first six musical notes of the scale invented by Are- 
tino, 
1087. The guitar broughtinto Spain by the Moors. An Asiatic 


instrument. 
1087. The first organ with a keyboard erected in the Cathedral 


| of Magdeburg. 


the concerto in D for flute, violin, and harpsichord, accom- | 


panied by another quartet of strings. 


Bechgaard’s Opera.—Mr. Julius Bechgaard, a pop- 
ular Danish song composer, has just achieved a brilliant 
success at the Théatre Royal, Copenhagen, with his new 
opera ‘‘ King Frode” in three acts, the libretto of which is 
founded upon some incidents during the times of the 
Vikings. It is reported that the opera will soon be intro- 
duced at the theatre in Prague. 


Berlin Philharmonic.—The Berlin Philharmonic 
Choir, one of the most enterprising institutions to be found 
anywhere, will, as usual, perform a number of new com- 
positions during the next winter season. The most impor- 
tant novelties are Rubinstein’s sacred opera ‘‘ Moses,” two 
cantatas, ‘‘ Feuerreiter” and by Hugo 
Wolf, and ‘‘ Heldenklage,” for soli, chorus and orchestra, by 
Wilhelm Berger. Mr. Siegfried Ochs is the conductor of 
the society. 


‘* Elfengesang,” 


Hamburg.—The united Hamburg and Altona theatres 
gave during the season September 15, 1892, to June 14, 
1893, 543 representations, of which at Hamburg 206 were 
opera and one sacred concert. The musical répertoire of 
the two theatres comprised fifty-eight operas, of which 
seven were classical, one mass, one Te Deum, two Sym- 






1120. An organ with two manuals and pedals t 








1200. The violin menti in the life of St. C as 
well known, 

1243. Commedia Spirituale, the first oratorio, sung at Padua. 

1200. The first ecclesiastical motets written for the Pope's 


chapel by Vitriaco. 
1400, 
Inventor unknown. 
1473. The first 
berg. 
1474. The first dictionary of music published by Jean Tinctor, 


The clavichord in use in England and on the Continent 





music printing done by Froschauer at Augs- 





Flemish musician. 

1487. An organ built in Rome, with one 16 foot and one 32 foot 
pipes. 

1500. The harpischord in use at all musical entertainments as 
an accompaniment. 

1511. The virginal described by Virdung. Almost identical 
with the spinet. 

1525. The 
and staves. 
1539. The bassoon invented by Afranio, a canon of Ferrara. 

1550. The violin assumed its present form, under the workman- 
ship of Italian makers. 

1550. 
in Paris. 

1554. Palestrina’s first masses for the Sistine Chapel published. 

1554. Old Hundred first printed. A 
Bourgeois. 

1555. Counterpoint brought 
Church composer. 

1581. The flageolet invented by Juvigny, a development of the 
flute. 

1581. La Ballet Comique performed at 
corded ballet ; 300 dancers. 

1581. The flageolet attributed by Burney to the Sieur Juvigny, 
of Paris. 


first punches were made for printing music, notes 


“he first font of music type made by Nicholas Duchemin 





German choral set by 


to perfection by Palestrina, the 
I @ 


Paris. The first re- 


1586. The first copper plates for music printing, made at Rome 
by Van Buyten. 

1598. The pianoforte, or forte-piano, first mentioned as an Italian 
instrument. 

1598. Il Conte Ugolino, the first modern opera, written by 
Galilei. 

1600. Peris’ Eurydice, the first Italian opera, sung at the mar- 
riage of Henry IV. 

1601. The trill introduced into music under the designation of 
Gruppo. 

1606. An opera by Paolo presented in Rome by a company of 


| singers on a wagon. 


1607. Gagliano’s Dafne and Monteverde’s Arianna produced in 
Mantua. 

1610. Andromeda, by Giacobbi, presented in the theatre of 
Bologna. 
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1620. The first known solo composition for the violin written by 


Biago Marini. 
1624. The first clavich 


Very elaborate. 


1rd sonatas written by Turini at Venice. 

















1627. Dafne, the first Ger 1 opera, by Schultz, privately per- 
formed at Torgau. 

1630. Monteverde’s Proserpina Rapita, produced with great 
magnificence in Venice. 

1637. Before 1665 the names of forty operas are given as pre- 
sented in Venice 

1637. The era house é | \ named Teatro 
di San Cassiano. 

1637-1609. Eleven opera ! 1 Venice 

1649. Cesti’s L’Orontea n 1 popular for 
hirty years, 

1654. Variations on simple melodies a popular form of com po- 
sition all over Europe. 


1659. Perrins’ Pastoral, the first French opera performed at 


Vincennes. 





1660. The formal fugue invented by Orazio Benevoli, Italian 
composer. 

1672. The Paris Academy of Music established under the di 
rection of Tulli. 

1672. The idea of the symphony suggested by Tt 1 orches- 
tral movements. 





1673. Lulli’s operas in French presented in Paris. French opera 
founded. 
1677. Purcell’s Dido and A2ne 


sented in London. 


English opera, pre- 





1678. Theile’s Adam and Eve, t first German opera, sung at 
Hamt 
1678. The first work on the tuning of instruments published at 


Antwerp. 


1678-1600. Over a yerformed at the 





Hamburg Theatre. 


1680. Scarlatti’s L’Onesta Nell’ Amore performe 


1680-1700. Great revolution in harpsichord playing by Scar- 





latti, Ce 
1680. Freschi’s Berenice produced at Padua with unprecedented 


100 soldiers and 100 


yuper 





There were chorus of 100 women, 
armor. 


splendor. 
horsemen in 
1687. Wind, string and percussion instruments used together in 
4 } 5 
the orchestra. 


1690. The 


pher Denner. 





, Johann Christo- 


} 


clarinet invente g by 

1700. Stradivarius, the great Italian violin maker, born in 
Cremona. 

1706. Handel's first Italian opera, | 
reat success at Florence. 
1711. Handel's Rinaldo, at 
Handel 


1 Operas. 





London. 





opera ever written. 





man and 
1717. 


by Schroeter, 





Claimed also 


The piano invented by Cristofali, Italian. 
German. 

1720. Esther, Handel's first English oratorio, sung at Cannons. 
1720-34. formed in 


public at vari 


Bach's Passion music produced and per 


ous dates 





1723. Revolution in si ne ds ough the teaching of 
Porpora, at Naples. 

1724. Caffarelli, male soprano, made his début in Milan and 
Florence. 

1725. Farinelli’s début i ce. A dramatic triumph without 





parallel. 
1728. The first formal overture written by Hasse for La Cle- 

menza de Tito. 

of 126 Ital 


1731. Hasse began his series n operas at Dresden. 








+) Te ly 
a, grand Italis 





opera, produced an 





Pergolesi’s Sallustiz 


immense sensation. 














Announcement. 
Mme. ROSA LINDE, 


The Greatest American Contralto, 





Has just been engaged as Prima Donna for the first American Tour of 
HENRI MARTEAU. 
The Great French Violinist. , 
Mme. Linpe’s own Concert Company may be secured for March and 
April, 1894, and also for season of 1894-95, by addressing 
R. E. JOHNSTON, Manager, 


BELVEDERE HOUSE, NEW YORK CITY. 





NOTE.—Epwin M. Suonert, the Eminent Pianist, will also be con- 


nected with Marteau’s great tour through America. 





PERSONAL OR 
CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS 
In Harmony, Composition, Analysis and 
Theory of interpretation. 

A. J, Goopricn, author of ** Complete Musical Ana- 
**Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony”’ (from the 
** Music as a Language,” &c. 
BOX 976, CHICAGO. 


lysis,” 
composer's standpoint), 
LOCK 


NEW YORK VOCAL INSTITUTE, 


97 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 

Voice Culture and singing for Home, Church, Concert, 
Oratorio, Opera and Teaching. Beginners and the most 
advanced. Over 200 Class Lessons during season. All 
students have private lessons. Tuition rates according to 
teacher. Season of 1893-94 begins Sept. 18 and ends June 5. 
Total expenses for entire season, including room, board, 
piano, music, tuition, classes, &c., $470 to $640. New York 
gives best opportunity to hear opera, oratorio and other 
music and all the great artists. To live in New York is to 


become educated. Send for catalogue. 
FRANK H. TUBBS, Musical Director 

















ios. T Haarlem org finished ; 4,U88 pipes, 60 stops. 
irgest t know 
738 trombones dug from the ruins of Pompeii, | 
1 ect gold 
1739. Saul and Israel preduced in Londo Expenses barely 


lies bégun 





great symph 
Written by Han 


h’s series of 





din Dublin. lel in 


duce 


















































red Clavichord finished. Present piano 
gering invented by Bach. 
1746. Decree of Frederick the Great, ordering music to be 
rht in all the Prussian schools. 
1749. Flaminio, Pergolesi’s best opera, performed at Florence. | 
10, T Weingarten organ built; eighty stops, 6,666 pipes, 
s and lals. 
2, ¢ ~ » compositions begun at the age of four- | 
He isa 
ib. B sb sung in the cathedral 
Tau. H A new field for music 
64. M s first syn ny writte 1 London, when he was 
¢ t 
1771. M lébut y-tw Her last appearance was in 
1810 
1774. G I Paris, under the patronage of Marie 
A 
1776. | H vy of Music ublishe¢ lon. Fo 
, nes 
6. 7 Gl I euds at Paris. Riots between 
177 ar ide by Backers, the ntor 1 
I 
781. M i, Zingare s first opera, sung at the Sa 
( » Naples 
781. 7 » Mozart's Idomeneo creates a new field f 
is6. M I f f tl Imp al Theatre 
Vic 
1787. D ( Mozart's greatest “opera, per d 
\ 
7. 5 t's piat sitions begt In his own time a 
{B I 
780. M s Jupit first pert Ir ‘ 
tT n € 
Ww. H Ss great syn s al Ina yrote ove 
1) 
1. Mozart's Z s las era oduced and 
171. Mozart’s Requiem Mass, left nished at the deat the 
( st 
17M. « s | ska firs t | Paris A great 
( irosa's II. Matrimonio Segreto at under pat- 
ronage of Leop IT 
1703. W eva st ant career as a pianist and com- 
pose 
1 Paganini's st appearance iS a violinist at the age oO 
nine; d Is40) 
1795. Der Kopf Ma Woelfi's greatest i, performed 
Vie 1 
1795. ‘T Cc e de Mus e established Paris by the 
re} : 
1705. Catalani, s made her débutin Venice as Lodoiska 
1795. Haydn's st symphony written and performed in 
Vv 
1705. I d I arps, with stops, first patented in 
I ie I and 
1706. S st opera, I Puntigli, performed at Rome with 
eat 
1798. The Creation performed the presence of Haydn 
Vie 4 
17%. The Abbé V it ** Choral Syste é of 
the earliest compre larmony. 
1800. Upright pianos first suggested by Isaac Hawkins. Pat- 
ented 1807. 
1800. Beethoven's first symphony produced in public amid im- 
mense enthusiasm. 
1800. Boieldieu's Caliph of Bagdad performed at Theatre 
Favart, Paris. 
1800. JT yphicleide invented by Frichot, a Fren usicia 
living in London 
1801. 1 Seasons, Haydn's iast oratorio, perf ed. The 
labor of writing it hastened his death 
1803. Beethoven's Sinfonia Eroica written and dedicated to 
Napoleon Bonaparte. 
1803. Beethoven's Mount of Olives and presented at 
Vienna 
1805. Schubert's songs, began at age of eight. In all he com- | 
posed over 1,200 | 
1805. Bee n's Fidelio first pe rformed. Unapprec iated by 
the public and withdrawn. 
1806. Cherubini’s Faniska, opera, produced at Vienna. 


th 


f 


1811. Spohr's first symphony performed, when the composer 
was twenty-seven. 

1812. Spohr’s Das Jungste Gericht, oratorio, brought out at 
Erfurt. 

1813. Rossini's Tancredi sung in Venice. Most popular Italian 


tion 


opeta for a ge 
13. Spohr's Faust sung wi 





18 Held the stage 





h great success. 





till Gounod’s came. 
1813. The metronome invented by Gottfried Weber. Per- 
fected by Winkel 1816. | 
1813. Schubert's series of symphonies begun when he was six- 


teen years old. 


a Bavarian. 


1814. The harmonium invented by Eschenbac! 
1814. Début of Lablach 


compass. 


e, great basso. A voice of wonderful 


| 


strength and 





The | 


people. 
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1815. The Handel and Haydn Society, of Boston, the oldest so- 
ciety in this country. 
1816. Rossini’s Barber of Seville, followed in 1829 by William 


Her last appearance was in 1849. 

1818. Chopin’s compositions for the piano begun at the age of 
nine years. 
The 


Magazine,” was issued. 


1818, first English musical journal, ‘‘ Quarterly Musical 


Tell. 
1818. Jenny Lind’s début as Agatha in Weber's Freischiitz. 
| 
| 
} 1819, Clara Schumann made her début at Leipsic as a pianist. 


1821. Weber’s Freischiitz produced. Beginning of the roman- 


tic opera style. 
1822. The Royal Academy of Music founded in London bya 
company of noblemen. 


1824. Malibran’s début as asoprano at sixteen. She died at 


twenty-ei; 
| 1824. 





3eethoven’s ninth symphony for orchestra and chorus 
completed. 


| 1826. Strauss’ first waltzes, the Tauberl, written and performed 





| at Vienna. 
| 1826. Iberg’s début as a pianist, at the age of fourteen, in 
Vienna 
1826. Sel ‘rt’s greatest symphony performed by the Music 








1, Berlir 


Mendelssohn's octets, quintets and quartets made a sen- 


1826. 


sation in Europe. 





1827. G ‘Imira. 





ia Grisi’s début in Florence as Emma in 
























1830. Masan Auber, produced at Paris. Auber was never 
| present at any of his own operas. 

1831. Meyerbeer’s Robert first performed in the Paris Opera 
House. 

1834. The first number of ‘‘ Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik,” Schu 
mann’'s j al, issued 

1834. The Frieburg organ finished. Originally sixty-one stops, 
four manuals and two pedals. Afterward enlarged 

1835. Lucia, the most popular of Donizetti's operas, performed 
n Naple Ss 

1836. Mendelssohn's St. Paul performed at Dusseldorf ; in same 
year at Birmingham. 

1836. Verdi's first opera, Oberto, put on the boards of La 
Scala 

1837. Garcia's début as a soprano at the age of sixteen, in 
Brussels 

1838, Military music revolutionized by Wieprecht. Brass 
bands organize 1 

1841. S n ned at Leipsic wit! 
very strong orchestra. 

1843. The Fying Dutchman, Wagner's first opera, brought out 
at Dresden 

1843. Balfe’s Bohemian Gir The most successful English 
opera ever written 

1845. ns invented by Adolph Sax, French musi- 

| cian of Paris 
1845. The first performance of Tannhauser given in Dresden- 






Unfavor received. 





1846. Mendelssohn's Elijah produced at the great Birmingham 
musical festival 
1847. The schottische first introdu i ito the concerts of 
Paris. Immense sensation 
1849. Liszt's series of Hungarian rhapsodies begun. In all he 
wrote fifteen. 
T Sol-Fa system of singing established in Eng- 
and Traviata brought out at the 








irst public tour through the Continental 
capitals as ist. 
1859. Patti's first appearance opera, as Lucia, New York, 
| November 24 
1859. Gounod's Faust produced at the Théatre Lyrique, Paris. 


Great success. 











1859. The pitch Middle A to be 435 double vibrations 
of the fork in a seconc 

1861. Rubinstein’s Ocean Symphony first performed in London 
at the Crystal Palace. 

1867. An electric organ built by Barker for the Church of St 
Augustine in Paris 


1867. Offenbach’s Grande Duchesse de Gerolstein produced 


thusiasm at Paris. 


with great en 
1874. Verdi's Requiem Mass performed for the first time at St. 





Mark's, Milan. 
1876. Der Ring des Nibelungen series performed at Bayreuth. 


Twenty-eight years were spent on these operas. 


Mrs. Murio-Celli.—Mrs. Murio-Celli, the popular vocal 


| teacher, is passing the summer months at her home on the 


Shore Road, Fort Hamilton. Owing to her proximity sev- 


| eral of her pupils are carrying on their studies during the 


warm weather. 
Gilmore’s Band at Lake Harriet.—Gilmore’s Band, 
under D. W. Reeves, opened its season at Lake Harriet, 


| Minn., last Sunday week in the presence of over 5,000 


The band will give two concerts daily during the 
four weeks of its stay. 


The Barckhoff World's Fair Organ.—The large pipe 


| organ built by the Carl Barckhoff Church Organ Company, 


of Salem, Ohio, for Music Hall on the World’s Fair grounds, 
and which could not be placed in the hall on account of the 
defective construction of the halland for which the World’s 
Fair authorities paid the Barckhoff Company a $10,000 for- 
feit, has been sold to St. Peter’s Cathedral, Erie, Pa. It 
was opened on Tuesday, July 11, by Prof. Henry E. 
Browne, of the Brooklyn Tabernacle, and proved a tre- 
mendous success. A duplicate of the same organ has been 
ordered by Rev. Father Hartnett for St. John the Baptist | 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. | 





Ancient Hebrew Music. 
T has been truly remarked that the music of 
Italian 
music has been compared to a lovely woman; French music 
to a dashing cavalry officer; German music to a Gothic 
edifice, vast and grand; while American music has been 


I 


every nation has its distinctive character. 


described as Yankee Doodle pure and simple. Again, the 
music of ancient Greece has been compared to a lovable 
child that could never have arrived at maturity, and whose 
early death was no great loss to mankind ; but no ingenious 
appellation seems as yet to have been bestowed on the 

What, then, was the true 
Are any Hebrew melodies 


music of the ancient Hebrews. 
character of Hebrew music? 

These questions have long been a fruitful source 
Some 


extant? 
of among 
writers have concluded that the vocal and instrumental per- 
formances of the Hebrews were nothing more than a rude 
others, perhaps too poetic and imagi- 
the music in the 
that echoed by 


discussion Orientalists and musicians. 


and savage noise ; 
would have believe that 
Temple of Jerusalem almost equaled 
cathedral arches in our own day. 

Nor is this divergence of opinion difficult to explain. 


native, us 


In 
the absence of reliable traditions speculations on the sub- 
ject have hitherto been founded almost exclusively on Bib- 
lical records, on the Thora, the Talmud and later rabbinical 
opinions vary according to the commentator's 
; and it is but too true that com- 
But 


there is one source of information which has been far too 


literature ; 
reading of the original text 
mentators are not always first-rate Hebrew scholars. 


much neglected—the records we possess in the musical in- 
struments, in coins, in monuments and in other works of 
art of the two Eastern nations with which the Jews came 
more immediately in contact—the Egyptians and the As- 
Every ethnological museum, but notably the in- 
sritish Museum and that 


South Kensington, contains specimens of musical instru- 


syrians. 


+ 


teresting collection in the at 


ments, both ancient and such as are now in use in Egypt 
and Western Asia; and a comparison of these with speci- 
mens exhibitea on monuments of remote antiquity teaches 
us that the form and the construction of such instruments 
have for thousands of years remained the same. There is, 


] 
i 


moreover, sufficient evidence to show that the leading in- 
struments of the Jews did not differ materially from those 
of their neighbors ; and though the records at our disposal 


us to build up anything like a system, they 


1 


do not enable 
will aid us at least in arriving at a more correct view of the 
{ general character of Hebrew music. 

And the inquiry derives, perhaps, additional interest 
from the recent appearance of a ‘‘ Selection of Ancient 
‘* Hebrew 
Schumann has written a Hebrew 


Hebrew Melodies.” What is generally called a 
melody ” is nothing new. 


song, Franz a Hebrew melody, and who does not know 


Lord Byron’s Hebrew songs? Again, Meyerbeer in ‘‘ The 
Prophet,” Mendelssohn in ‘‘ Athalie,” Rubinstein in the 
‘* Maccabees’ and the ‘‘ Tower of Babel,” Verdi in his 


Requiem and in ‘ Aida,” have introduced strains suggest- 
ive Oriental which have either 
plaintive or, especially when coupled with harp acccom- 
All this, how- 


of origin—strains a 


paniment, a triumphant, hymnic character. 


ever, is modern music. But the ‘‘ ancient ” melodies lately 


published have 


gogue, they have i 


emerged from the shrines of the syna- 


1 
ts authority, they lay claim to high 


antiquity, they profess to throw light on a subject hitherto 
obscure, they invite scientific inquiry. We shall see in the 


sequel whether they can sustain their claims 1n the face of 
evidence adduced by Orientalists and historjans. 

Hebrew is, more than other languages, distinguished by 
Grammar and music seem in- 
and this 


a strong phonetic element. 


terwoven with one another, characteristic is 


especially noticeable in the lyric books of the Old Testa- 


ment, including the Psalms, the Song of Solomon, the 
Lamentations of Jeremiah, and, according to some writers, 
also the Proverbs, and the Book of Job. 
the text is supplied with marks, or, as they are technically 
punctuative and a 


Every verse of 


termed, accents, having at once a 


These are composed of thirty 
So much does their 
musical value punctuative that 


every verse constitutes, as it were, an independent musical 


musical value. accents 
small figures and their combinations. 
predominate over the 
period ; and hence the inference that the musical recitation 
of this kind of poetry was governed by fixed rules. But 
the accentuation is by no means uniform ; in some of the 
books, as in the Psalms for instance, the accentuation is 
much more marked, or, if we may so term it, more melo- 
dious than in others; and it is therefore conjectured that 


there probably existed more than one system of intonation. 


The extreme difficulty of mastering the principles in- 
volved in this accentuation will be readily understood. It 
is the Gordian Knot of commentators. Hupfeld has eluci- 
dated some important points in his masterly treatise on 
‘*The Twofold Principle of Rhythm and Accent ;” Ewald 
has tried to reduce accentuation to principles governing the 
modulation and variation of pitch; others have arranged 
the accents in tables; and Delitzsch has contributed some 
specimens illustrating the supposed rhythm, intervals and 
modulation of the Psalms and of the Lamentations; but 
even he—perhaps the most imaginative among leading com- 
mentators—frankly admits that no living Orientalist could 
intone so much as a single verse of the lyric books accord- 
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ing to the ontatiliched —iten of ‘the accents. oul is it t likely | | 
that even the most accomplished Hebrew scholar should | 
master the intricacies of the subject, unless he commands 
that scientific knowledge of music which we admire in the 
great works of Westphal and of Helmholtz. 

And what is the evidence as regards the instrumental 
music of the Hebrew? Here the case is not quite so hope- 
ess. There are no monuments in their own land to guide 
and enlighten us; but such is the uniformity of ancient 
civilizations that we may with tolerable accuracy supply 
the void from Egyptian and Assyrian records. As regards 
the instruments of the ancient Egyptians the evidence is 
complete. They had harps remarkable for elegance of 
form and construction ; Bruce noticed two on the fresco of 
a sepulchre at Thebes, dating, it 1s supposed, from 1250 
and a triangular Egyptian harp of twenty-one strings 
They had the guitar or tam- 


B.C. 
may be seen in the Louvre. 
boura, specimens of which occur on monuments of a simi- 


lar date, such as are shown on the fresco in the British 
Museum. 

The same collection 
double reed pipes ; of cymbals discovered in the coffin of a 
They had flutes, as appears 
the Gizeh 
They had va- 


contains specimens of single and 


mummy, and of bronze bells. 
from the painting of a flute 
Pyramids, supposed to date from 2000 s. c. 
rious kinds of drums, of which the Museum of 
sesses several specimens; nor are there wanting specimens | 
of the trumpet, the tambourine and the sistrum. 


concert on one of 
3erlin 


These in- 


struments form an array by no means to be despised. No 

wonder then that Pythagoras went to Egypt to study 

music ! 
Some writers have illustrated their speculations by the | 


most fanciful sketches of supposed Hebrew instruments. 
But we arrive at a more sober view when we consider that 
the instruments mentioned in the Bible 
those of the Egyptians and Assyrians, of which we possess 
the most positive knowledge. And if 
of Nimrod, of Nebuchadnezzar and 


agree exactly with 


we could have the 
royal bands of Pharaoh, 
of David and Solomon arrayed before us, 
probability find not only their string, wind and percu 


liscourse 


we should in all 
ssion 
instruments, but also the music they would « to be 
precisely similar. 

And of Assyrian instruments the evidence is no less con- 
clusive. It is founded chiefly on the bas reliefs excavated 
on the banks of the river Tigris. We meet with the harp 
marked, like its Egyptian prototype, by the absence of the 
we meet with the dulcimer, and a sort of trigon 
we meet with various species of the lyre, 


front pillar ; 
with plectrum ; 
and specimens of the trumpet, of cymbals, of tambourines 
and of bells have been discovered in the mound of Nimrod. 
One monument in particular conveys a very correct idea of 
an Assyrian band, and represents a procession whose order 
and composition is as follows: (1) The leading harper ; (2 
with a dulcimer, the other with a double 
pipe ; (3) two harpers; (4) six women, four playing the 
harp, one blowing a double and another 
small hand drum, and (5) the choir, composed 
They are marking the rhythm by clapping 
icians aredancing. One 
her hand to her throat, 
shrill piercing sounds 
travelers 


two men, one 


pipe, beating a 
of women 
and children. 
their hands while some of the mu 
choir is holding 
producing those 
day attract the attention of 





member of the 
thereby probably 
which even in our 


at the festivals some Eastern nations. 
3e it observed that both the Egyptians and Assyrian 
monuments here cited reach back at least as far as the 


the thirteenth century before the Christian era, and that 
according toScriptural evidence the Babylonians also used 
fiute, sackbut, psaltery, dulcimer and all 
kinds of music.” And what were the musical instruments 
of the Hebrews? With the Hebrew 
trumpets exhibited on the triumphal arch of Titus dating 
from the fall of Jerusalem, and the specimen of a lyre ona |} 
ascribed to Judas Maccabzeus—the only reliable 
discovered—we must trust entirely 
About eighteen different 
although they 


the ‘‘ cornet, 


the exception of 


coin 
records as yet to 
Biblical and rabbinical evidence. 
instruments are mentioned in the Bible, 
numbered thirty-six according to later accounts. 
good reason to believe that David’s favorite instrument, 
the harp, was a light and portable lyre, for it was his con- 
stant companion ; ‘‘ during the night,” are told, ‘it | 
hung over his pillow.” The lute answers to the tamboura, 
the flute to the single or pandean pipe, the timbrel or 
tabret to the hand drum, the organ to the syrin, one 
species of the cymbals to the sistrum of the Egyptians ; 
and to this day bells are appended to the Pentateuch of the 
synagogue. 

Even the peculiar vocal performance noticed on the 
Assyrian monument seems to have played a part in the re- 
ligious services of the Jews ; for we read of a leading singer 
‘* who, by placing his thumb in his mouth, and his forefinger 
in the groove of his upper lip, produced sounds so power- 
ful that the priests threw back their heads and staggered.” 
And well they might! The only exceptional instrument 
mentioned in rabbinic accounts is an organ of extraor- 
dinary power, which stood in Herod’s Temple. It was 
worked by bellows and keys, and seems to have consisted 
of a chest containing ten pipes, each of which emitted ten | 
sounds ; and the hundred sounds thus produced ‘‘ could be | 
heard afar off.” 


There is 


we 


Pos- | s 


| three 


| trumpets. 


| until then 


| other 


Some writers conjecture that we possess a relic of ancient 
Hebrew melodies in the eight Gregoriantones. ‘The first 


| Christian community, it is argued, severed very gradually 
their connection with temple and synagogue. 


In the mon- 
asteries of Bethlehem psalms were chanted in Hebrew from 
morning till night. This leads to a connection with the Ori- 
ental psalmody which St. Ambrosius first introduced at 
Milan. Learned Jewish travelers of the twelfth century 
were struck with the remarkable intonation of the psalms 
at Bagdad ; and the Armenians also hadeight chants. But 
the evidence is as yet too fragmentary to warrant the con- 
jecture ; and even supposing it to be trustworthy, who can 
say how the original strains of the Temple may have been 
modified by the Greeks and the Armenians ? 

In ancient civilizations music was always traced to « 
origin. It emanated from the altar; the gods put it into 
the mouth of the priest. Nor it at all improbable that 
the priests, in order to render their exhortations more ef- 
fective, first introduced the lyre in religious worship. But 
whether music originated at the altar, or whether it found 
this much is certain, that the muse had no 


livine 


is 


its way there, 


| rights of her own, but performed marvels in the garb of a 


music of Eastern nations was chiefly choral ; 


The 


as is generally 


slave. 


early state of society, 
in their 


of the laws of music. 


and, the case in an 
music and dancing were combined 
hip. The Hebrews knew nothing 
They needed not the elegance of art nor the delicacy of 
taste which is the boast of our intellectual musicians, nor 
them to 


religious wor- 


yet the anvil chorus of a Boston festival to rouse 
enthusiasm. It was the music and language of nature that 
kindled in them celestial fire, and as the Greek Rhapsodists 
and the ancient bards of Wales held their audiences under 
a spell, so did the songs of Moses, of Miriam, of Deborah, 
exercise their miraculous power cver the people of Israel. 
Crude, warlike and cneed these songs may 
but our unimaginative days hardly allow us to think of the 
ot 


stern 


have been, 


whole nation, full 
underan Ez 


ot a 


Jeh 


chorus 
praising 


effect produced by the 
joy and national pride, 





LOVE 
sky. 
The 7 
musical ritual, 
trumpets which were 
under David that 
poetry and music—of the Sibtews reached the acme. As 
Jubal had been the ‘‘ father of the organ and harp,” so was 
David the father of the liturgy of the Temple. The 
he shepherd in his sorest troubles, 


ing the early 


the 


‘hora gives us no information respecti 


and only mentions the use of silver 
at cer It 


worship—and with it 


two 


festivals. was 


the 


blown tain 


the religi ol 


lyre, 
which had supported t 
of thanksgiving in the hands 
in- 


became a sacred instrument 
He added new 


ruments ; he purified poetry and music ; 


of the king. psalms ; he is said to have 


vented new inst 
martial character 


the 


of the songs of Moses and Deborah as- 
t sound of the 


the 


sumed a more lyrical form ; the trumpet was 
softened by the pastoral strains of flute 


unknown 
Israel the life of the na- 
ath of the 


Mu- 


under him religious worship attained a splendor 
before, and in this golden era 
in the man who had blended the wrez 
—in David, the C 


tion centred 


poet with the crown of the king hief 
sician. 

thousand Levites, arranged classes and choirs, 
nder the direc 


the cymbals 


Four 


performed the religious services tion of the 
leaders, Asaph, Heman and Jeduthun 
answered to the conductor's staff of the present day ; the 


lyre and psaltery accompanied the chanting ; and wherever 


the mark *‘ selah”’ (ritornelle) occurs, the other instruments 
joined and took up ‘the chant. Among these was the flute, 


conspicuous part in the services. It was 
in the year 


and it seems to have played 


which played a 


played at the altar twelve times it was also 


used in nocturnal 


the symphony at the beginning 


pr cessions ; 


and end the strains as 


a solo, for we are told that it always ‘‘ brought the strain 


to a beautiful conclusion.” 
The trumpets, which since the days of Moses had been 


increased from two to 120, were used exclusively by the 
non-chanting priests. At the dedication of Solomon's 
Temple the Levites sing and the priests sound the 


Under Hezekiah the instrumental music of the 
Levites and of the priests is kept up until all the offerings 
are placed upon the altar, and the chanting does not begin 
The people did not generally join in the sing- 
ing, but said their Amen, though in the “ Hallel” 
psalms the people took up the Allelujah. 
struments used at the daily services were (one) trumpets, 
which were sounded twenty-one to forty-eight times ; (two) 


and some 
The in- 


two to six psalteries, (three) two to twelve flutes, and (four) 
In Herod’s time the ordinary 
nine 


the cymbals of the leader. 
band of the Levites was composed of two harps, 
psulteries, and the leading cymbals. 

But if Hebrew poetry and music were at their height 
during the reign of David, they also lost of their former 
vigor what they gained in polish; and under Solomon 
and his successors both became more and more monotonous 
As a national language Hebrew became extinct about 
400 B. c.; it lost itself in Samaritan, and finally gave way 
to Syrian. In Herod’s time the ritual of the Temple dif- 
fered widely from that of David In exile, 
as in their intercourse with neighboring nations, the Jews 
lost their individuality. They were dispersed to all the 
winds of Heaven, and with 
also David’s Muse. But of the lyrical genius of the nation | | 


and Solomon. 


their nationality perished | 
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and 


Homer 


th 
’ iit 


had their 


their love songs 


we have everlasting records. 


they had their eleg 


They 


ies, 


their Ossian ; 


inspiring odes, all bearing the impress of rhythm an 


11 


melody, all Muse that fervent 


inimitable 


breathing for the national 
ngs in 


attachment of which the Psalmist si 


guage 


6 
sy the rivers of Babylon, there we sat down, yea, we 
wept, when we remembered Zi We hanged our harps 





upon the willows in the midst thereof. For they that car- 


ried us away captive required of us a song; and they that 


Saying, sing 
the 


wasted us required of us mirth, 
How we 





the songs of Zion. shall sing Lord’s song in 


a strange land?” 
This brings us to tl 

Melodies ” 

traces them to Maharil, a rabbi living 


Harmonized Hebrew 


Tradition, it is st 


1e ‘* Selection of 


noticed at the outset. ated 


about the year 1400 


He compiled them, and insisted on their being used in the 


synagogue as he found them. Hence the inference that 


they must have existed ata much earlier date ; and so they 
are traced, if not to the Temple, at least tothe East. Now, 
there is a great difference between the chants of the Jew 





of Central Europe and those of the Spanish Jews. The two 
have nothing in common. But the Spanish community 
was the first and the most numerous in Europe. It was 
moreover, in constant communication with the East 

if there had been any tradition at all it would have come 
down to them rather than to the other sects. 








As regards antiquity, then, the presumption is in favor 
the Spanish chants, but both probably date from the 
eleventh or twelfth century—that is, from the gener 
vival of church music throughout Europe. As to 
ty, the melodies under notice lack the first requisites of 
national strains—simplicity and euphony. Not only are 
they harmonized with questionable felicity, but they are 
trivial and artificial ; there is neither the grandeur of an old 


the melodious element of an Anglican chant 
They not Hebrew 


Gregorian nor 
nor the vigor of a chorale in them. are 




















not Oriental, but Jewish. The Jewish tinge in a modern 
composition is not only a want of depth, vigor and or . 
ity, but a peculiar, whining mellifluence, suggestive of 
‘Moses” in the ‘* School for Scandal,” that undefinable 
something which Wagner has stigmatized Judaism in 
music If these melodies are specimens of the hidden 
treasures of the synagogue they only show that for evi- 
dences of ancient Hebrew music we must not look in the 
Jewish te oe s. For scientific inquiry these melodies 
are worthless, and rathertend to confirm Norman Macleod's 
impression of f the synagogue at Prague: ‘‘ It almost ma ars 
me weep,” he writes to his mother; ‘‘ such levity and ab- 
surdity I never saw. The spirit had fled.” 

If anywhere, it is in the archives of Christian cl 1es 
that we may hope to discover traces of Hebrew music, and 
the task of lifting the veil of mystery must be left to Onen- 
talists. In the meantime we may safely affirm that the 
instrt tmental music of the Hebrews closely resembled that 
of their neighbors, with whom in the days of David and 
Solomon they shared the splendor of a rude civiliza 
and that their vocal mt Isic was marked by rhythm 
melody, | Dut probabl Vv not by variety. So blended was th 
music with their poetry that to conceive one without the 
other is to conceive the letter without the spirit. But 
above al, let it be remembered that ancient Hebrew music 
is one thing, and modern Jewish another; one was prob- 
ably crude but manly, the other is pol lished but effeminate 


P. S., in ‘* Monthly Musical ry cord.’ 


A ‘**Leader’s’’ Opinion.—T i! ‘’s World's 








“air special No. 3 is at hand a seventy-page editi 
fully up to this fine journal’ tandard, and is 
esting trom beginning toe ittsburg ‘‘ Leader.”’ 





and Miss Mildred Marsh, of 


Callers.— Miss Bertha I 





the Cincinnati Conservatory ; Vladimir de Pachmann, the 
pianist, without his whiskers ; Louis Lombard, of the Utica 
Conservatory ; J. F. Von der Heide, the new president of 
the New York M.T,A Alfred ibel, Miss Jessie Shay 
and William C. Taylor, the organist, were callers at this 
office this week. 

Captured Chicago Critics.—Miss Clara Krause—the 
Berlin (Germany) pianist, now residing in Baltimore, Md 
who recently played at the Musical Congress in Chicag« 
and privately for a large number of the local musicians 
has made a great reputation for herself in t AS 
taken some of the musicians by storm, and 





and that hope may be fulfilled, that she will ay 
instead of returning to Baltimore. 

Music in Novels.—Hughes Le Roux 
a novel bearing the title ‘‘ A Quatre Mains 
to stance, 

‘You would play the secondo of Brahms marvelously 
Robert kept these words well in mind, and for 
never opened his piano without saying to 
day, if I prove worthy of her, she will sit 

she will play the mejody, and I shall ac company her, 
that will be forever.” Further on it is written: ‘Once for 
always they had chosen their parts. He had settled down 
to the bass. It suited him because he was so regular a 


has 





which conta 


some reference music. For in Héléene says 


years he 
himself: ‘‘ One 


beside me | 


had such respect for the time and went as steadily as 

coach along a highway. She, on the other hand, took 
charge of the melody ; supple, aerial, like a bird,” &c. All 
of which goes to show how much concerning music we may 


learn from the ordinary novel writer 
A*® OPENING WANTED.—Well-known solo 
and conductor would like to hear opening 





f in a cit 
ot ina city 


possessing choral and orchestral possibilities. Address 
Counterpoint,” care of THe Mustcat Courter, 19 Union 
square, New York 
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HE new piano manufacturing concern of Ropelt 
& Ferner, Rochester, N. Y., are »ow engaged 
in the preliminary work of organization, although 


have quite a number of pianos in hand, the 


first lot to be ready for the market about September 1. 
M R. DE VOLNEY EVERETT, who has charge of 

the Sohmer & Co, exhibit at the World's Fair, 
is evidently having an abundance of business to at- 
tend to. He applied for more assistance, and Sohmer 


& Co, sent Mr. H. Ricksecker from the home office, 
who will remain with Mr, Everett for the present. 


they 


— 
ol 


The newly revised edition of Sohmer & Co.'s cata- 


nt 
UL 


logue contains a cut of the exhibit in Section I. 
= 

M EDNA MAY BLIGHT, the daughter of 
M. Blight, treasurer of the Keller 

Brothers & Blight Company, of Bridgeport, Conn., 

was one of the fortunate passengers who escaped 

injury in the railroad smashup at Newburgh, N. Y., 

on the 13th inst. She with a party of friends were on 


ISS 


William 


their way to the Columbian Exposition, and occupied | 
a compartment in the Wagner car attached to the 
train. After arest of 24 hours ata Newburgh Hotel to 
recover from the shock attending the accident, the 
party proceeded on their way amid the congratula- 
tions of friends at their narrow escape from death. 


ETTERLINUS, the Philadelphia art printer, has 
just issued for the Estey Piano Company a 
series of illustrated cards, called ‘‘ Prospective Pur- 
chasers of Estey Pianos,” showing four little tots— 
one playing the flute, the other the triangle, the other 
the cymbal and the last the drum. The quartet is 
gotten up in harmonious tints, with a soft back- 
ground, and the whole makes up a neat general dis- 
tributing card. 


2+e 


HE Boston Piano Company, of Wooster, Ohio, 
writes to us: ‘‘ We are having a very nice trade 
just now, and are meeting with a success far beyond 
our expectations. We have just finished our in- 
ventory, and the stockholders are so well pleased 
with our success this, our first year in Wooster, that 
we are now making arrangements to double our pres- 
ent capacity, and hope to be in shape to take good 
care of all our trade by September 1.” 
AVE your dealers 


al 
H the New England pianos? 


observed the fancy cases of 
Have you examined 
the variety of styles and the variety of veneers used, 
all the fancy ones in the market being brought into 
use? Have you any idea of the labor and attention 
and thought necessary to evolve new and original 
ideas in case work? Take avery careful look at the 
fancy cases of the New England Piano Company. 
There is something in it in the line of business to 
follow this suggestion. 
aa 
ELIX KRAEMER, representing Kranich & Bach, 
returned from his five months’ trip for the house 
last week. Mr. Kraemer had most successful busi- 
ness, and made a number of excellent new agencies 
for the house, and disposed of a large number of pi- 
anos, particularly baby grands. In San Francisco 
alone he sold 10 Kramich & Bach grands. Mr. Kral- 
mer has been remarkably successful, and after a well- 
earned vacation will start off on another extensive 
trip. 
or 
HIS is published merely to notify New Jersey 
piano dealers that in case they come into com- 
petition with one Thomas Kay piano, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., they can state boldly and fearlessly that 
said piano is a stencil humbug. Mr. Kay is not 
the manufacturer of the piano. He speaks in his 
circular of ‘‘the factory now occupied and owned by 
|us.” He occupies no piano factory and he owns none 
where any Thomas Kay pianos are made. The 
stencil must go, or the man who sells it will go. 
a 
FTER the usual summer refitting the factory of 
A the Hallet & Davis Company, Boston, is again 
in prime condition and work is progressing in the 
usual manner. The Hallet & Davis pianos have cer- 
|tain outlets such for instance as in Boston, Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, Philadelphia, New York, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, San Francisco and many smaller points, that | 
take aregular quota of instruments every year, and | 


| while dull times affect the company as they do every | 
| concern, yet the effect is relieved to some extent by 
the peculiar system of the Hallet & Davis Company, 
whose representatives put all their force upon these 
instruments in most cases. Preparations are being 
made for the usual fall trade. 


or 
EALERS who contemplate making a change in | 
D the pianos they represent, or desire to secure a | 
piano of exceptional selling merit, will do well to try 
the Cornett pianos. These instruments have given 
the best of satisfaction to dealers who are handling | 
them, and the modest prices charged make them de- 
sirable to every energetic dealer. The new styles 
“C” and ‘‘D” are very attractive and have already 
proven excellent sellers. Cornett pianos are rapidly 
| coming to the front, and we predict that they will 
| soon be one of the most popular instruments on the 
market. Dealers on the Pacific Coast may get terms 
and prices by addressing Sherman, Clay & Co., San | 
' Francisco, Cal. 








D 


| James & Holmstrom, but of ‘‘ attachments 


T a stockholders’ meeting of the Stevens & Klock 
A Organ Company, held at Marietta, Ohio, July 
10, it was decided to change the name of the company 
to the Stevens Organ Company. Klock has been out 
of the concern for some time, in accordance with the 
original prediction that he would not remain with 
the corporation. 
= 
E:E advertising of the house known as the Vose & 
Sons Piano Company, of Boston, has attracted 
universal attention to their product in the music trade 
and the musical profession. There is a big lesson to 
be learned from the systematic plan of advertising 
indulged in by this house—one of the most prosper- 


ous im the piano line. 

R. PETER DUFFY, of the Schubert Piano Com- 
M pany, is taking it easy during the hot spell. 
His business has not felt any but the usual summer 
diminution, and keeps up to the average. There 
may be something of interest to be said very soon 
regarding a patent action, of which Mr. Duffy has 
control, which will probably be incorporated in 


the Schubert pianos. 
ECKER BROTHERS sold another of their grands 
D last week which contained the Jank6 keyboard. 

They have on exhibition in their wareroom a new 
style upright case, the front of which has been di- 
minished to conform to the width of the Janko key- 
board. 

This contraction has been made by gracefully 
curving the ends of the keyboard. The artistic 
effect produced by the banks of keys in white and 
black is noticeably enhanced by this style of case. 
The front of the piano is beautiful. 

Decker Brothers express themselves as well pleased 
with their progress in introducing the Jank6 keyboard 


in this country. 

CURIOUS concatenation of circumstances, 
A brought about partly through the innocent act ot 
a young man, who probably at this moment is unaware 
of the part he played, has shown that the ‘‘ Art Jour- 
nal” prints little more than one ream of white paper a 
week for its edition, and has less than 300 paid sub- 
scribers. It is well known that had it not been for 
the estimable lady who is Mr. Thoms’ wife he could 
not have managed to live decently, as her income 
as a piano teacher maintained him. 

Curiously enough, another trade paper is owned by 
the editor's wife, and that is ‘‘ Presto,” Mrs. Abbott 
having until recently signed all the cRecks—when 
there were any to sign; and we believe Abbott now 
signs them as ‘‘agent,” or something of the kind. 
We also learn that a third music trade paper is owned 
by the editor's wife. 

There certainly is some advantage in being mar- 
ried, particularly when one is conducting a music or 
music trade paper. 


=“ 


oF 


ore 

R. PEABODY has issued an order to remove two 

of the pianos of the Automaton Piano Co, from 
their booth in the World’s Fair as they are instru- 
ments made by non-exhibitors, the one being a Decker 
Bros. Grand, the other a James & Holmstrom Upright, 
although their names are not on the fall-boards of either 
of the instruments, The Automaton Piano Co, has 
thus shown its good faith to all piano manufacturers 


| by refusing to make any discrimination, it being the 
| object of the company to show the value of their 


‘‘attachment” to pianos and not to show pianos. 
There is no exhibition of a Decker Bros. piano ora 
” made by 
the Automaton Piano Co., who were probably accom- 


| modated by these firms more promptly than by others, 


thus giving the company the opportunity to make 
their display to the best advantage. There should 
be no objection to the continuation of the exhibit. 








—A pamphlet called “The Auto-Harp, and How it Captured the 
Family,” has been circulated by the C. F. Zimmerman Company. 

—George Nembach, of Geo. Steck & Co., leaves for the Chicago 
World’s Fair to-day, accompanied by his daughter and niece. 
will be gone two weeks. 


He 
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CHASE BROS, PIANO CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


MUSKEGON, MICH. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. CHICAGO, ILL. 


NEW ENGL ANT LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 
of 0 LT VTL in ae « hans toe phe bettas fl 


S NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO..” GEORGE STREET, 


LIVE WORKING AGENTS WANTED. Warerooms: 157 Tremont St., Boston—98 Fifth Ave., New York. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. MAILED FREF. 262 and 264 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, iLL. 


WEGMAN & CO, 


Fiano Manufacturers. 


LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. The 
greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or dampness 
cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we challenge the world 























that ours will excel any other. 


MFI tae, as 


THE VOCALION ORGAN. 


The Most Important and Beautiful Invention in the Musical 
World of the Nineteenth Century. 





The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect this charming instrument 


as now manufactured at WORCESTER, MASS. 


FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


THE MASON & RISCH VOCALION CO. (Limited), 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: CHICAGO WAREROOMS 
10 E. 16th St., J. W. CURRIER, Manager. | LYON, POTTER & CO., 174 Wanash ave 


SB mencin ROBT.M.WEBB. 
ae ..P'ANOS. CLOTH FELT ” 


Toned Pianos in the World. Containing more 


' y Valuable Improvements than all others. 
SS) Tho Best Selling High Grade Plano Made. P INCHIN( ) S 
¢ 























Tistees Factory: WESTERN FAcTorY : 
~ 7d M h, 1892. 
PAUL G, MEHLIN & SONS, | MEHLIN PIANO CO, EL ae ee ee Pee 
461, 463, 465, 467 West 40th St.,| Cor. Main, Bank and Prince Sts., 190 Third Avente, New York. Factory . Brooklyn, L. L 
NEW YORK. ' MINNEAPOLIS. 





WOODWARL & DRUWN PANU 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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CHEER UP 


A martyr to duty isthe booth attendant. 


THE BOYS! 


gy done dt at fairs would at first 


ity 








) ipon a position at a fair as a time wherein to 

enjoy 1S¢ Not to do, plenty to eat and a good 
e al e time the idea of the man who never experi- 
enced a fair season, concerning the position of booth at- 
tendant. There never was a greater mistake. There isa 
reat deal to do; we presume all get plenty to eat, but the 
good times are few and far between. To sitor stand ina 
woth all day long for six days a week is to undergo a 
great strain that would tax the patience of a celestial vis- 


To 


number of fool questions that are every day 


t is fabled, nothing can rumple 


answer! 





the 
1 


propounded 1 in itself to drive the average man or 


is enous 


of ner 


woman 


*s to the verge of distraction. 

sition is no sinecure and manufacturers would do 
take good care of theiragents. An encouraging word 
from home will often brighten a day that otherwise would 
A lot 


can be made by a gloomy letter from ‘‘ the house.’ 


} loud: 
ve cCioudcy 


and women 
Cheer 


boys who are working hard for you, and don’t 


of lonesome, homesick men 


he 
a wet blanket over them when they are doing their 





dissatisfied with representatives change the 


nothing. A man on the Fair grounds has enough to con- 
tend with without snarls from the house 
Three Heroes. 


Monday morning, July 10, the gentlemen in Section I. 





were allon hand ready for,work. The week before had 
been d one, and had been cut up by holidays that the 
oth ndants could not participate in. The day length- 
ened to noon time, and the sun commenced its downward 
ype. About 2 Pp. M., or to be exact at 1:47 p. ., fire broke 
out in the cold storage warehouse. The crowd surged 


thitherward intent on watching an exhibition of the effi- 


the fire department. They were not disap- 


inted, and many who saw the terrible sight that 
followed will wish to their dying day that they never had. 
in the centre of which a tower 
the roof, which was flat. The 
the top of the tower, through 


yet 


The building was a tall one, 
4K 
’ ++ 


rose to a great heig 


ht above 


flames were discovered in 
he smokestack ran, and chief of the World's Fair 
artment Edward 


l after that sent a detachment into the tower 
James Fitzpatrick, assistant chief of 


ne 
an 


under command of 
battalion 

The men, intent on the fire above them, never noticed 
were falling from the tower until the 
and the lower part of the tower burst 
If they 
if they 


the firebrands that 
roof of the building 
into flame. There was no chance for escape. 
umped it was merely to land into a sea of flames ; 
tayed were, death was equally as sure. 
Thirteen charred, unrecognizable bodies is the sequel to the 
I the This matter is printed to give expres- 
sions of approval to a piece of bravery that follows. 


When James Fitzpatrick, assistant chief of battalion, had 


where they 


trin up 


tower 





all of his men slide down a rope, only to be engulfed 
roaring flames, he tried to save himself. Sliding 
till he reached the end, he gave almost a 
ing to the north and cleared the hell hole of 


seen 
in the 
down the rope 





the roof. 


fell 


that shows that there are heroes in the country 


flames; he on Then happened a piece of 


braver, 


after Mr. E. W 
he roof who might be alive, called to R. J 


Harris Rehfeldt to follow him 


Murphy. having a brother officer on 
Kennedy and 


at 
A ladder was by his direction placed against the wall, 
right into a dense mass of flame and smoke; a stream of 
water was turned on it to keep it from burning, and then 
the daring men commenced to climb it. A stream of water 
covered them constantly. 

Up they went until they were lost in the flame and 
At last they reappeared at the top, and with a 
Fitzpatrick was alive, and he 
Next the fearless fire- 


smoke, 
spring bounded on the roof 
was lowered to the ground by a rope. 
men descended and landed safely, although burned in num- 


berless places and as wet asrats. It was of no avail, as poor 


Fitzpatrick died as he was carried into the hospital door. 
A description of th 


e harrowing scenes around the fire 


W. Murphy ordered his men on | 


Any- | man. 


| 


has been read on all sides, but we wish to add our trib- 
ute to the personal bravery of the three men who, with- 
out a moment's hesitation, went up a ladder to an almost 

death, in that they might one 
Three lives risked to save one. A brave deed by 


certain order save 
men full of grit and iron nerve, qualities that Tue Must- 
cAL CouRIER is ever ready to applaud. 

Dealers Disappointed. 

There is much disappointment that the firm of Gilde- 
meester & Kroeger are not represented in Section I. Deal- 
ers constantly inquire for them. Many aman has come to 
the Fair hoping to have a good opportunity to study the 
goods of Gildemeester & Kroeger, and not finding them on 
the ground has gone home disappointed. At one time this 
firm applied for space, but the negotiations with the Fair 
authorities came to naught. It 1s too bad, for the Fair is 
the poorer for it, and it is not rich enough in goods of the 
Gildemeester & Kroeger grade to spare any. Pianos made 
by such an old, honored and famous piano maker as Mr. 
Henry Kroeger would have created a profound impression 
in tone, touch and general construction. 

Thoroughness in detail is not found so often in this world 
that its presence would pass without notice. In fact it is 
so seldom met with that it creates unbounded surprise and 
provokes the highest admiration, Unbounded surprise and 
the highest admiration are always provoked on an exami- 
nation of the Gildemeester & Kroeger pianos. Had they 
been in section I, Mr. P. J. Gildemeester would have made 
great strides in trade. His pleasing methods would have 
won many more friends for the magnificent instrument 
manufactured by his firm and many dealers would not have 
gone home disappointed at not seeing the Gildemeester & 
Kroeger piano, about which so much has been said, though 
the highest praise has not been adequate to the merit of 
the goods. 

The Fair is the poorer from the absence of Gildemeester 
& Kroeger as exhibitors 

An Extended Nine Days’ Wonder. 
1 in the cases of Newman 


The originality of design showr 
3rothers’ organs calls for more than ordinary attention in 
Section I. When this firm built their booth, nothing was 
rumored about a fine display of special cases that was com- 
When the organs made their appearance their beauty 
The nine days are 
nine weeks past, and yet the wonder has not lessened in 
intensity. The work of designing was done by Mr. John 
A. Newman, and it betrays the gentleman's ability as an art 
The de- 


ing 
was a nine days’ wonder in the section. 


handler of wood. All lines on cases are beautiful. 
tails are carefully worked out in every particular, yet there 
is not alinetoo many. The general effect is one of beauty. 
The goods on exhibition are in all the standard woods. One 
case in particular, of Moorish architecture, comes in for 
more than passing admiration. 

Not alone in designing have Newman 
sought to excel; they have always been noted for seeking to 
improve every part of their goods, and have made many 


case Brothers 


and valuable improvements. 

In their booth are two organs with reed boards, con- 
structed on new ideas that, it is claimed, give the instru- 
ment increased power, as well as improving the tone 
quality. 

Mr. R. F. Keith is in charge of the exhibit, and he re- 
ports good business for this excellent house. 

A Tilting Ground. 

There is an unpretentious little case in Section I over 
which piano men spend much time. Much talk also is ex- 
pended. At all hours of the day somebody can be found 
leaning over this case and talking with a friend about the 
exhibit. 

“IT tell you it is fine. I am trying it, and the results are 
good. It gives a good tone, is handy in stringing, never 
breaks or shows bad manufacture, and is so all around good 
that I shall use it largely, if not altogether.” 

After the speaker finishes his companion takes up his re- 
marks and questions them. Finally he is asked : 

‘“* Did you ever try it?” 

‘** Never,” is the reply. 

‘Then, sir, you should, and will then be competent to 
speak. Theorizing on a thing will do no good unless you 
put your deductions to the practical test. Use this and see 
for yourself.” 








Thus it goes every day. Piano men meet over this little 


innocent case and discuss the merits of the contents. Us- 
ually those who do not see any merit in it are the ones not 
competent to speak. They have not tried it. 

The exhibit in question is one from the famous Trenton 
Iron Company, and is known as the Cooper-Hewitt wire. 

The Pilcher Columbian Organ. 

Thrice a day there is a crowd in Section I. 
passing the Pilcher organ notice the sign that tells of organ 
recitals at special hours. They pass on; but a great many 
return later and swell a crowd that always gathers when- 
ever the organ is played. Mr. Clarence Dickinson is the 
organist in charge. 

The value of this advertising no one can estimate prop- 
erly. Church committees, Sunday school superintendents 
and all interested in organ music and the purchase of in- 
struments are usually represented at these informal recitals. 

There are many novel and valuable improvements in the 


People on 


construction of this organ, none of which are more valu- 
able than Pilcher’s patent tubular pneumatic wind chests, a 
description of which is extracted from their catalogue and 
printed below 

In the chests of this organ the individual valve system has been 
adopted. Instead of a number of pipes being supplied with air from 
one valve, a valve of suitable size is provided for every pipe, thus in- 
suring a full and perfectly steady supply under all circumstances and 
avoiding the defect of “robbing ” that is so often found in other 
chests. It will be noticed that this provision for supplying the pipes 
with compressed air givesthem a fuller and purer tone than is pos- 
sible with the other system, the improved quality being noticeable 
in the individual registers, as well as when different combinations or 
the full power of the organ is used. Another feature of special 
is the abolition of all springs from the valves, thereby reducing t 


note 


the minimum the possibility of derangement. 

This mode of construction also dispenses with the usual “ sliders"’ 
(which have always been a source of more or less trouble), each set 
of pipes having a separate chamber which is supplied with compressed 
air controlied by valves in connection with the register keys at the 
key board 

Mr. M. Steinert Happy. 

Mr. M. Steinert is at home when he is showing off his 
antique instruments. And his instruments seem to be at 
home when Mr. Steinert is showing them. 
Fair opened a crowd has gathered daily around the loan 
collection of old spinets, virginals, clavichords and claviers; 
but since Mr. M. Steinert has been showing them the 
crowds have increased almost to a mob. Reason is easy 
found. Mr. M. Steinert has given years of study to those 
ancient instruments and knows all their peculiarities re- 
markably well. His presence in Section I has been marked 
by a greater interest in pianos examined. When people 
view the works of years ago they naturally desire to con- 
trast them with nineteenth century ideas ; hence they view 
all manufacturers’ pianos the more. 

The loan collection is a distinct commercial help to all 
exhibitors of pianos. 

The Vocalion Organ. 

The Mason & Risch vocalion organ exhibit is attrac 
much attention every day. Crowds block the aisles, and 
they are silent and interested hearers while the organist is 
performing. 

The rich, pure and powerful tones of the diapasons of 
this instrument are really remarkable. In a little compass 
the performer can get beautiful tones rivaling the best 
cared for pipes in quality and intensity from a set of snar- 
ling reeds. ‘This firm has done marvelous things in organ 
construction, and the results of their labor are being thor- 
oughly recognized. Tue Musicat Courter will print each 
week, for some time to come, a description of some inter- 
esting part of the vocalion. 

Firmness Saves Many a Drenching. 

Mr. Robert Widenmann, of Alfred Dolge & Son, is not 
pugnacious, but like a good American citizen he stands 
upon his rights and protects every time those whose rights 
are being wronged. Sunday before last, Mr. Widenmann, 
in company with young Mr. Dolge, was ‘' doing” the Art 
Gallery. A fearful rain storm came up as the time for 
closing the building arrived. Without a glance out of 
doors, the Columbian asses (otherwise known as Columbian 
Guards) told everybody to go out as exhibition hours were 
over. To leave the building in such a storm meant ex- 
posure of the worst kind. 

Mr. Widenmann’s sturdy frame would not have felt the 
elements, but there were a great many ladies in the building, 
and to thrust them out in the pelting elements was to cause 
the ruin of their clothes, as well as to bring on colds, etc. 
Mr. Widenmann determined that he would not go, 
neither should the ladies. He is not of Scottish parentage, 
yet heemulated the example of Fitz-James, who cried, ‘‘this 
rock shall fly from its firm base as soon as I.” He told the 
guard that he would not go, permit himself to be ejected, 
nor see others put out. The guard, finding that he was 
dealing with a man big enough to eat him, pleaded his 
orders. Mr. Widenmann declared that he did not blame the 
guard, but did the officer who should issue such inhuman 
instructions. 

After much talk the guard wanted to call the officer in 
charge of the building. This was what Mr. Widenmann 
wanted, and he sent up a message to that personage, 
couched in forcible though polite language, which was re- 
ceived so gracefully that no one was forced to leave until 
after the storm had thoroughly abated. In times like the 


Ever since the 


ne 
In 
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above a firm man can do much. 











THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
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A Rustic’s Mistake. 
He was a fine specimen of the genus rustic. He ap- 
proached the exhibit of the vocalion organ and stood en- 
tranced with the harmony that the musician was bringing 


from the instrument. He turned to Mr. Mason and 
asked : 

‘‘What dy’re year mean by calling them ere things 
vocalions ?” (accent on the ‘‘li.’’) 


Chase, of the Chase Brothers Piano Company, who is also 
the State chairman on matters musical. The Chase Broth- 
ers’ grand piano was used and very much admired. This 
instrument is the official one of the Michigan Building, and 
is being played daily by Mr. Pizzarello. At the Tuesday 
concert the following artists appeared : Earl B. Drake, L. 


| G. Gottschalk, Jos. Pizzarello, Mrs. Margaret S. Wilson and 


| the Dudley Buck quartet. 


Mr. Mason nearly fell in a fit at the interpretation of the | 
name vocalion, but a wit alongside being equal to the occa- 


sion quickly replied 

‘* The organ is called a vocal lion because being the king 
of instruments, it resembles the king of beasts.” 

‘* So, so ; glad I heard it.” 

He walked away perfectly unconscious of his ludicrous 
mistake. 
ports. 

A Threatened Digestive Apparatus. 

An instance where to his 
threatened ruination to his digestive organs happened re- 
cently at a dinner given by Mr. Calvin Whitney, president 
of the A. B. Chase Company. 

Mr. Chas. H. Ball, who travels for Lyon, Potter & Co., 
made out a menu on the pad of paper furnished by the 
That functionary 


a man’s devotion business 


restaurant and handed it to the waiter. 
disappeared and shortly after returned to Mr. 
He pointed to the 


3all’s side 
with a puzzled expression on his face. 
fourth item on the tab and said 

‘* Asait zyptsc jizpsctu tpec secin” (which, being inter- 
preted, meaneth), ‘‘ We do not have that cooked. 

‘*Never mind, then, I don’t want it,” said Mr. Ball. He, 
however, looked over the tab and saw instead of mashed 
potatoes, the words ‘* mashed pianos.” 

The cook of that restaurant must have thought Mr. Ball 
a boa constrictor, as no other animal could have done jus- 
tice to the ordered meal. 

Mr. Widenmann Versus Mr. Ebbels. 

The exhibit of Alfred Dolge & Son has changed hands. 
Again Mr. Robert Widenmann is in New York and Mr. A. 
L. Ebbels is in charge 

Mr. Widenmann stayed hardly long enough to get 
thoroughly acquainted with Chicago trade, yet his visit was 
one of profit and pleasure to the trade, himself and the 
Mr. Widenmann’s person- 
frank and liberal, 


honored house he represents. 


ality wins many friends. Generous, 


and athorough gentleman, he deserves all the success that 





he has won in the trade. 
Mr. Ebbels, in charge, is known to the trade extensively. 
He is the youngest of the traveling salesmen of Alfred 


t } 
ti 


Dolge & Son, but his energy is such that he is doing valu- 


able work for his house, while he ably illustrates the well- 








known ability of Mr. Alfred Dolge to always pick good 
men. Mr. Ebbels will be here some time. 
Where Are the Seavenger Carts? 

There was a time, somewhat remote now, when the 
merry rattle of the scavenger carts was heard in Section I, 
In the early days of the Fair the debris was promptly and 
thoroughly collected from each booth every morning. Now 


the wheels do not go round nor the welcome carts appear. 
Waste paper baskets have to be emptied by booth attend- 
ants, while everybody grumbles. ‘To carry a waste paper 
basket a half mile loaded with refuse paper that persistent 
sheet publishers cause to be printed, and then dump it when 
the man is not looking, is mean work. Where 
Have they been used for carriages for 


are the 

scavenger carts? 

National Commissioners, or has the false, economical spirit 
. 


f the Directors cut them off? 


The Rumor Fiend. 


t seems that Section I has a gossiper and a rumor fiend. 


Every day some firm comes in for a share of talk regarding | 


its financial standing. Choice morsels of scandal are com- 
ing from some source in a mysterious way, and the man 
from whom they emanate is making a concentrated fool of 
himself. We do not know who is. doing all this, but some 
day we will find out, and the next paper will contain his 
name together with as great a scoring as ever appeared in 
these columns. To cause rumors about prominent houses 
without any foundation to them is a dastardly deed, and the 
man who manufactures them out of whole cloth is too con- 
temptible to be in an honorable trade, and should be kicked | 
out by a composite kick of all the manufacturers. 
John Friedrich & Brother. 

John Friedrich & Brother, the violin makers of New 
York city, havea display of violins, violas and violoncellos 
in section I that is being constantly visited by orchestral 
The exhibit is placed in a handsome case and is 
The beauty of the goods is 


players. 
in a most prominent position. 
augmented by some fine cases which are lined with blue 
plush, with blue silk ribbon to hold the violin bows. John 
Friedrich & Brother have been noted a great many years | 
for their fine instruments, and the present display shows 
that no deterioration has obtained in their manufacture. It | 
is a pleasure to look at orchestral instruments of the 
stringed family that are beauties in model, general work- | 
manship and varnishing. 
Chase Brothers Piano Company. 

On Tuesday afternoon, July 12, there wasa concert given 

in the Michigan Building under the auspices of Mr. Milo J. ! 


will increase their pre 


Mr. Mason is doing well, according to last re- | 


On Wednesday afternoon an- 
other concert was given in the same building and the 
Chase Brothers piano came in for much admiration. The 
Chase Brothers Piano Company are making a profound im- 
pression through the medium of their piano upon all visitors 
to the Michigan Building, and it is safe to say that they 
so much this season that their 


le, 


tive 
suige 


wares will become a matter of State pride, which to a cer- 
tain extent they already are. 
C. G. Roder—Leipsie. 

The note engraving firm of C. G. Réder, of Leipsic, is 
represented in the Book Trade Department of the Chicago 
exhibition by a stately erection in cabinet form for the dis- 
play of specimens of their work. The back presents in 
broad, richly carved frames, under glass, twelve perfect 
proof impressions executed in the various usual forms of 
stereotype, printed direct from the original plate on copper 
These specimens of printing comprise 
the 


print board paper. 
the American national hymn, ‘‘ My Country,” and 


German song, ‘‘ Deutschland, Deutschland, iiber alles,” 


while a unity and connection is given by a design in water | 
colors, representing on one side Germania with the olive 


branch of peace in her left hand, and in her right her | 
tecting sword ; on the other side the figure of Columbia 


with the stars and stripes, and between them a group of 


genies | In the background of 
the Germania is a view of the C. G. Réder works. 
On the sides of the cabinet-like structure are suspended 


frames with a rich collection of display titles in the most 


laying musical instruments. 


varied styles, from the simple one colored lithograph to | 


] 


many colored illustrations. In the centre is a glass case 
containing six zinc plates representative of the different 
stages through which the plates pass. First, the plain, 
untouched plate, then the polished plate, the plate ruled 


id with the 


u 
I 


for notes, the plate with the notes outlined ar 


heads punched in, and finally the perfect plate. 
ts of the 


In the middle many sample books and price lis 






y 
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First in Charity. 


A. B. Chase Piano Company last week offered their 


The 


rument an 


d the services of performers to the board of 


Lady Managers of the World’s Columbian Exposition for 


the purpose of a benefit concert for the friends and relatives | 


oT 
x! 


this 


of the firemen who met their death a week ago in the great 
holocaust. The Board of Lady Managers accepted 
kind offer, and the concert was held Monday afternoon last 
at 3 o'clock, the entire gross receipts amounting to over $800 
were turned over to the fund being raised for the benefit of 
the relatives of the The concert was held 
in the Assembly Room of the Woman's Building, and the 


unfortunates. 


Mr. George Eugene Eager, 
he infant pianist 


following artists participated 
Master Rubinstein 
Mr. 
Katharine Fisk, contralto ; 


and Mr. W. C 


BUSINESS TROUBLES. 


> 


Gi. W. Jackson, Helena, 


pianist ; Demarest, the 


f Edouard Remenyi, violinist ; Mrs. 
Mr. Mackenzie Gordon, 


E. Seeboeck, acc ompanist. 


ive years old); 


tenor, 


regret very much to announce the sus- 
pension of G. W. Jackson, of Helena, Mon., witha 
Mr. Jackson is an energetic busi- 


WwW" 


branch house at Butte. 
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W. Coombs is the name of the assignee. A very small 
percentage is expected by the creditors some time in 1895 
or 1896. Mr. Thurston was way behind the times in his 
business methods 
WINC OF LYNN. 
raw Pst ‘ 
A Runaway Piano Man, 
een Saturday, July 8, the whereabouts of James E 
Wing, the Lynn, Mass., piano and organ dealer, is a 
matter of interest to the police and detective force of tha 
city and Boston. These have issued the following circular 
Wanted, in Lynn, Mass., for embezzlement, James E. Wing 
years of age, 5 feet 8 ir es tall, weighs 195 ds, lig lexior 
ght hair ec he wears « we acles 
wore when Je went away 1« ert 4 lac 
olored worsted pants, white straw hat. Usual weers a tall bla 
silk hat. Wasa retail dealer in pianos, organs, &£ i will be fc 
n that business If f d, arrest and notify, as we h dw nt 
Wing hada kind of a branch at Portsmouth, N 


TO- 


ness man, and built up a number of establishments which | 


he finally secured a $15,000 
His chief cred- 


appeared aud 
rating 
itors are Behr Brothers & Co., about $3,800; Chickering- 
Chase Brothers; J. & C. Fischer, A. B. Chase Company 
and Decker Brothers, the latter’s claim being very diminu- 
tive. The total of 
tained definitely at this writing. 


prosperous, 
He was considered a good risk. 


liabilities and assets cannot be ascer- 


N. J. Laughton, Lewiston, Me. 
N. J. Laughton, piano and organ dealer, Lewiston, Me., 
assigned on July 11. Small Will 
probably go on the road to sell pianos and organs for some 


business, small debts. 


dealer. 


An Omaha Smash. 

J. R. & J. W. Foulks, piano, organ and music dealers on 
a small scale at Omaha, Neb., are reported to have been 
closed. Some dealers might as well be closed as be open, 
and do business as they have been doing it. 


Musical Merehandise Embarrassment. 
H. L. Osborne, a dealer in musical merchandise at Wor- 
cester, is financially embarrassed, probably due to the fact 
that he has no money. 


Thurston’s Assignee. 
Tue Musica Courirr last week announced the failure of 
Portland, Me., dealer. Ardon 


Samuel Thurston, the old 





his chief trade creditors are Wm. Bourne & Son, Mason & 
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‘Company, of Boston; New Eng- 
| land Piano Company, and Needham & Bailey. The great- 
est loser, however, will be William Ridlon, the old Boston 

piano teamster, whose confidence Wing managed to secure 


and out of whom he got absolute cash. The bookkeeper of 


Wing estimates the total shortage of money unaccounted 
for at $5,000, but there are others in Lynn and Boston to 
whom, it is said, Wing owes sums which in the total will 
more than double this amount. 

and the New 


Later reports state that Mason & Hamlin 





England Piano Company are secur 


Wing lived a rather fast life, but in a manner to disguise 
s 

it entirely as far as his creditors were concerned. If Mr 

Ridlon is one of those men who believe in throwing good 

money after bad money Wing will be caught ; if not he 

will be in the piano business in some other State in a few 





months, and do a neat little renewing of notes business with 
kind manufacturers who are able to meet their payroll 
every week with cash raised on these renewal notes 

J. Balz in the Piano Business. 

S was noticed in THe Musicat CourieR some 
A €ime since, the building 113 East Fourteenth street 


has been fitted up as a piano salesroom. 


Mr. J. Balz, the lessee of 


the premises, and whose ton 


is familiar to 


sorial emporium on East Fourteenth street 


| very many in the trade, will enter the piano business as 





proprietor. He will have for his assistants Mr. S. A. Briss- 
man, tuner, late with Hardman, Peck & Co., and Mr. Hug 
Kraemer. Mr. Brissman will be the inside man and Mr. 
Kraemer will take charge of the outside business. 

The Baus and other pianos, not definitely settled upon 
yet, will be handled. 

Mr. Balz expects to have his stock in next week 

Found! 
R. KARL FINK and Mr. L. Cavalli, of 


Alfred Dolge & Son, have returned to New York. 


It looks as though the firm had decided to avail themselves 
of the tremendous physical resources of these gentlemen in 
moving their stock to the new building 110and 112 East 









Thirteenth street. The new quarters seem about ready 
for occupancy. 
Mr. Samuel Hazelton, of Hazelton Brothers, is in ¢ Ag H 

expects to return by Saturday of this week 
b ', dopalgieens A sales! who is selling a high price piar organ 

to sell a good low p e pia ery liber is the 
trade. Address “*C t " rt Mt ( RIE 19 
Union square, New Y 
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FUTURE ADVANCEMENT. 


What the Future will Show in 
Piano Manufacture. 


WHO WILL TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THE SITUATION ? 


HERE has been less commercial advancement in 
manufacture than in any other line. 


T 


piano 


Pianos superior to those produced to-day will be 
manufactured for considerably less money in the 
near future, and the expanded trade will bring in 
more commercial returns than the present pianos 
which are made according to the now accepted com- 


mercial standards. 

The great cost in piano production is the labor. 
Material is a very large item, but no part of a piano 
can even up financially with the labor put upon it ex- 
cepting the action. This important factor in tone pro- 
duction was, up to a short time ago, largely a matter 
of hand labor. Especially invented machinery, called 
into service by sharp competition, has decreased the 
cost of actions, and year by year action makers are 
seeking to and do decrease the cost of their product. 
This portion of a piano has developed rapidly in 
economics. 

Regarding the piano as a whole, it can be termed a 
hand made article of artistic and commercial barter. 
From its first inception to the present day machinery 
has played but an unimportant part in its produc- 
tion. With the exception of saws, planers, shapers and 
sand papering machinery to dothe mill work, there is 
so comparatively little machinery around the average 
piano factory that mechanical experts wonder how 
manufacturers get along and make any money. Does 
it seem resonable that piano plants should be so des- 
titute in machinery for producing goods? Is it not 
time that some inventive genius should turn to this 
manufacturing, and put into successful operation 
machinery that will reduce the price of bills for 
labor. 

The most costly machinery to employ is the human 
being, and he cannot do so accurate a piece of work 
as machinery that he is able to construct and success- 
fully operate. Then why employ him day by day, 
week in and week out, until the weeks run into months 
and those periods into years. He cannot do you as 
much good as agents ; he can construct for you, and 
those same agents will cost less for the amount of 
work produced. 

Right here the average manufacturer will say it is 
impossible to utilize any more machinery in piano 
production. It is such a peculiar instrument that 
machinery will not produce or play any important 
part in its manufacture. 

The same objections were urged against reed or- 
gan construction, and look through the organ fac- 
tories of to-day. Machinery plays the most impor- 
tant part within their walls. Not only are the 
instruments almost entirely produced by machinery, 
but the reeds are voiced by the electric fluid as 
well. Competition forced the designing of special 
machinery, and when the inventive genius put on 
his conjurer’s cap he readily found that tools of pro- 
duction could be made that would lessen the labor 
bills. To-day the problem to be solved around the 
organ factory is how to put more machinery into 
operation, and many brainy men in that line are 
daily decreasing the demand for highly paid labor 
by the substitution of machinery that will do 
work cheaper and better. The man is liable to do 
something slovenly, while the machine of his creation 
can do nothing but exact work. Granted that the 
piano is a higher graded instrument than the organ 
(something that the organ manufacturers may in the 
future cause the public to doubt), there is no reason 
why machinery should not be manufactured to take 
the place of workmen, many of whom are not profi- 
cient enough for the task set them. 

On account of the absence of machinery around 
piano factories the workmen have to be trusted to do 
conscientious work; and while the mechanics of piano 
construction are in the main workmen of a superior 
class, a shop cannot be freed from the sluggard and 
him who will be slothful. Itis impossible to gather a 


hundred average men together and not find among | 
the number one man or so who is not up to the stand- 
ard on questions of honor ; therefore you cannot find | 
perfection in all workmen around piano factories. | 
All these men who soldier militate in some degree | 
against the production of good instruments. As to 
their cost no one will deny that a great saving would 
result if the number of paid hands could in some way 
be cut down. Machinery, many manufacturers as- 
sert, cannot take the place of men. 

To the mechanical man the sight of a workman 
laboriously though swiftly drilling holes in a pin 
block, one at a time, seems so crude and such a waste 
of labor that he laughs while deploring the financial 
waste apparent. To suggest to a manufacturer that 
machinery could be made that would do all this work 
in a second’s time at a cost so minute that the de- 
posed workman’s wages would appear mountainous | 
by comparison is to get a contemptuous curlof the lips 
as he informs you that those holes have to be care- 
fully laid out by an expert, and then drilled one by 
one to insure exactness. Nonsense! Does not ma- 
chinery every day do more accurate work on scien- 
tific apparatus? On the telescope for instance the 
fraction of the shadow of a hair would make a ter- 
rible and irreparable difference. If the scale of a 
piano cannot be so drawn that instruments made 
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from it cannot be all the same, the holes for pins in 
identically the same spots, then some man should 
make a great change there. In some factories tem- 
plets of good and substantial character are to be seen 
on every side. This is a stride in the right direction. 
Machinery can be utilized for drilling holes for pins, 
as is already the case in some factories, and the sav- 
ing will decrease the cost of piano construction. 

The stringing of a piano is another crude thing. 
Men expert in the branch do this work rapidly, but 
machinery will expedite it. 

Tuning is a great expense, and there seems no way 
of applying mechanics to the cutting down of tuning 
bills. Still no reasonable man will say that some 
time something will not take the place of the work- 
man in rough tuning. 

In varnishing there have recently been great im- 
provements made that lessen the cost of production 
by not tying up so much money in the varnish room. | 
Three years ago the man who stated that cases could 
be turned out of the varnish room under six weeks or 
two months would have been thought a fool or crazy. 
Now it is done in two weeks, and in some cases less. 
A genius simply studied the problem of rapidly dry- 
ing varnish and put into successful operation a sys- 
tem that disturbed all the known laws of varnish 
drying. He did not know more about varnish than 
men who have dealt in the commodity for years, but 
he possessed the thoughtful mind to consider the 
possibilities of future advancement. After study the 
practical application of the new system came, and 
all who use varnish on fine goods are the gainers. 
Here is an advance in one department in piano man- 
ufacture. To suggest where machinery can be em- 
ployed successfully is to extend this article indefi- 
nitely. There is a chance for great progress in the 
invention of machinery that will reduce the cost of 
producing pianos. 

The supply houses are working on right lines. 
Their product is produced from machinery much of 
which is specially designed. The price of felt has 
been reduced by the mechanic's art. The felt punch- 








ings, that formerly cost much when produced by hand, 
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can now be bought for barely a trifle, being pro- 
duced by machinery. 

A saving in the cost of veneers is coming from the 
combination of log men and veneer cutters, an in- 
stance of which happened only a week ago. The 
action and key man combining will effect a saving. 

In all departments of supplies the greatest activity 
is apparent in economics ; then why not introduce a 
like activity in producing machinery that will save 
labor expense in large factories? It can be done. 
Machinery cannot be made that will turn out a com- 
plete piano after a few boards, pieces of iron, wire, 
&c., have been thrust into one end, but machinery can 
be invented and put into successful operation that 
will do economically many things that now require 
the services of a highly paid man. 

A saving in the cost of construction means that 
goods can be put into the dealers’ hands cheaper, and 
that he can dispose of them to the public at a lesser 
price. This means a greater volume of business. 
The manufacturer will make nearly as much money 
on each instrument he disposes of, and the public, 
pleased with this reduction in price, will order more 
goods than formerly. Then why may not the gains of 
manufacturer and dealer alike be greatly increased ? 
Is not this logical and in perfect keeping with the 
trend of events transpiring all around in other lines 
of business? Take the sewing machine, for instance ; 
once a high priced luxury, now a common article in 
every humble home throughout the world. It was 
brought about byimproved manufacture. Machinery 
was the chief agent. The cost of construction was 
decreased and the volume of business grew to such 
proportions that the sewing machine people count 
their fortunes in the millions. All thisin the last few 
years comparatively. 

So we might cite the mowing and reaper works. 
All these inventions have educated the farmer and 
increased his revenues. The piano is out of the 
reach of many estimable people, and it can be so pro- 
duced as to bring it within the possibility of acquire- 
ment by these people. For this enormous trade 
some smart manufacturer will strive eventually and 
make his everlasting fortune. But he will have to 
begin by introducing machinery into piano produc- 
tion. 

A glance at the trade in search of the progressive 
men to take these words seriously to heart and carry 
out the suggestion locates them, with a few excep- 
tions, west of the Alleghanies. The piano and organ 
men of the East are too much inclined to let well 
enough alone to be prominently forward in this move- 
ment. Again, they do not like the handling of great 
volumes of business when it necessitates much men- 
tal worry and anxiety. The younger men of the 
West are just the gentlemen to delight in forcing 
business. They go atit with a tireless energy that 
carries them through ultimately to success, be the 
task ever so hard. 

Some day some Western house will get itself in 
shape totake advantage of the possibilities of greater 
business through improved manufacture, and will go 
at the question with such a tremendous pace that 
everything will be carried before it. When machin- 
ery has decreased the cost of producing pianos those 
instruments can be put out to farmers as organs are 
now, and a great business done. Not in such a vol- 
ume as in organs, but a trade highly respectable 
in numbers. To put out pianos to farmers these 
days is practically impossible, excepting the cheap- 
est of the cheap, which the average farmer does not 
want. When such a house clears its decks for action 
there is bound to be a great awakening in the piano 
business. Many firms who have gone tosleep will 
arouse only to find that they have insufficient energy 
to cope with this new, gigantic way of doing business. 

There is a good deal to say about the reluctance of 
workmen to receive new ideas. Any progressive 
man knows how the men of wages look with sus- 
picion and distrust on any innovation. Many a good 
intention on the part of factory superintendents has 
been ruined by the blundering carelessness of a work- 
man who was so hidebound by prejudice that he 
would not do justice to a new method of treating var- 
nish or of bellying, &c. 

The future will bring forth the man who will sweep 
all this prejudice aside and usher in a new era in 
piano building. He may come:from the East; if so 
he will be a surprise, as the Western man is the most 
active. But come he from the East or the West, the 
man who will put into successful operation plans that 
will decrease the cost of piano production to a nor- 
mal plane with other advanced productions of life 
will be a benefactor to manufacturer, dealer and 
public alike. 











THE RENEWAL PLAN. 
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T is only by very gradual steps that an evil in trade 
I methods becomes sufficiently elaborate and pre- 
dominant to entitle it to the distinction of a system 
or a plan, and for that reason it has taken years be- 
fore the method of renewing notes, as it is in vogue 
in the piano and organ trade, could become dignified 
with the title we finally give it to-day. We have at 
last reached such a developed stage in this method 
of conducting the finances of the trade that the re- 
newing of notes has become as much a plan as the 
system of instalments. The questions involved are 
intricate, and the evil has reached such ramifications 
that to solve it only heroic means can be applied. 
Any attempt to compromise it with half way meas- 
ures would only intensify the evil. It must either be 
eradicated completely or the piano and organ manu- 
facturing firms must make arrangements to establish 
fiscal departments in their establishments, to be con- 
ducted separately from the manufacturing depart- 
ment and sales department for the one sole purpose 
of conducting the banking end of the business. 

At first glance it will be seen that if the renewal 
plan is to be continued the manufacturing firms with 
small capital and limited facilities to obtain money 
credit will be eliminated. Only such houses as con- 
trol large means can establish a fiscal department 
such as described. It therefore becomes a vital 
question, a question of self-preservation, for the 
smaller manufacturing concerns to get together and 
take steps to put an end to renewals, so far as it lies 
within their power. 

The idea is reflected in the following letter from a 
well-known manufacturer : 

New York, July 14, 1893. 
Editor Musical Courter : 

The article published in your last issue, headed ‘“ Mr. 
Henry Behr Speaks,” should, in my opinion, commend itself 
to the careful perusal of every piano and organ manufac- 
turer in the land. 

Mr. Behr presents the case well and hits the nail squarely 
on the head when he says that the trouble arises, not from 
selling goods to the retail dealers but from acting as their 
bankers. 

There is no other manufacturing business among men 
which adopts the loose, foolish and unbusinesslike methods 
now in vogue among the makers of pianos and organs. 


exception, to such an extent that many local dealers have 
ceased to regard their notes as an ‘‘ obligation to pay,” 
but consider them simply as an acknowledgment of a debt 
to be settled at some indefinite time in the future if entirely 


convenient. 





A short time ago a dealer in the South allowed his note | 


to come back on us protested, and, in answer to our rather 
impassioned appeal to know why he had done so without a 
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the renewal plan it appears to us, despite the fact 
that its bad features have become prominent during 
the money stringency, that it is in the interest of the 
large firms who have cultivated the plan, evidently 
successfully, to continue their business on its lines. 
With some of them the abandonment of the renewal 
plan would be equivalent to a retirement from busi- 
ness, if not something worse. They surely will not 
follow Mr. Parsons’ plan of a ‘‘smaller but healthier 
business,” for a contraction of their business decause 
of the renewal plan could not be seriously considered. 

These houses have their fiscal departments ar- 
ranged and adapted for the single purpose of protect- 
ing their hundreds of customers from the fatal pro- 
test and enabling the dealer to handle their product 
through the very protection granted. What is the 
dealer to do who on an opposite side of the street is 
carrying a line of pianos and organs bought on time, 
with the understanding that the paper is to be met at 
maturity ? 

Mr. Parsons quotes a dealer in Ohio. We 
quote an Ohio case, also, of a dealer in a prosperous 
little town who bought on four months and paid his 
notes promptly. He had accumulated some means 
and he held his credit high and was anxiously sought. 
One day a traveling piano man from the East, one 
with whom he had had many transactions, called 
upon him and he said: ‘‘I have made arrangements 
with a Cincinnati house. I am through now with 
giving you folks or any others my four months’ note 
to be paid when due. I get all these pianos on con- 
signment, as it were; I give my notes ; they are held 
and are renewed unless I have sold the piano. In 
that case I pay the note, and even then if I sell the 
piano on instalments the Cincinnati house will take 
the instalment paper, send me another piano and 
credit me with my equity. I am through with you, 
and my worrying to pay notes is over.” This repre- 
sents an actual occurrence, and the names of the 
three parties—Cincinnati house, dealer and traveler 
can be given. 

Here is direct evidence of the power of the re- 
newal plan as manipulated by a house with capital 
that conducts its affairs in accordance with it. Here 
is direct evidence in a case where the renewal plan 
drove a number of Eastern piano manufacturers out 
of an established market. Not one of the Eastern 
firms would have agreed to alter its methods of doing 
business with this man to obviate this change. They 


ps : | might have been prepared to make a modification of 
The renewal of notes has been the custom, rather than the | & t ite 7 


their terms, but none of them ever would have given 
such terms as the Cincinnati house proffered. 

The renewal plan consequently appears to us as 
the one crucial test which will decide the question of 
trade supremacy between the various sets of firms in 
the piano and organ trade. It is a reeking evil with 
a large array of firms who will now cut away from it 


| more than ever, and thereby reduce their output. 


word of explanation, he finally wrote that he ‘‘ had been | 


away fishing and forgot to send a renewal.” 

It evidently had never occurred to this man that by any 
chance we could have expected him to pay the note. When 
he had sent a renewal he considered his whole duty done, 
and probably, as in the old story, remarked, ‘‘ Thank 
God, that’s paid!” 

Another dealer in Ohio writes to us this week that he 
will be unable to meet his notes coming due this month, 
and upon our expressing agentle surprise and mild regret 
he merely observes that ‘‘ pianos are luxuries, and, of course, 
manufacturers do not expect money for them when times 
are hard.” 

If I should go to the factory and offer this to our em- 
ployés as an excuse for skipping the pay roll I wonder what 
the result would be! And yet the retail dealers are not to 
blame. They have been educated in this line of thought by 
the manufacturers themselves, who, in their anxiety to push 
the sale of their instruments, have crowded them upon deal- 
ers who did not want them, could not sell them, and would 
not take them except with the understanding that their 
notes would be indefinitely renewed. 

This foolish policy not only damages the manufacturers 
themselves, but is a constant injury to responsible retail 
dealers who pay for their goods. Of course an irrespon- 
sible dealer, who only pays for his instruments when he 
gets ‘good and ready,” can offer terms of payment to a 
retail buyer which the responsible dealer cannot touch. 


With them it is absolutely essential that this should 
be done. 

Another set of houses will continue it on a still 
wider scope as a matter of self protection, for it is 
absolutely impossible for them to retire all the paper 
they hold, and that which they promised to renew 
cannot be met, but must be renewed. New paper is 


| necessary for these houses, and to get new paper 





I am confident, Mr. Musicat Courter, if we were all will- 


ing todo a smaller but healthier business we should be 


happier for it, and the commercial atmosphere would be | 


clearer. 
In the meantime I think that Mr. Henry Behr deserves 


the thanks of the trade for his timely suggestions, as he | 


already has their respect and sympathy in his trouble. 
Yours truly, Cuas. H. Parsons, President, 
Needham Piano-Organ Company. 


Notwithstanding all the arguments used against 


they must continue to make renewal offers, and 
among others they will pick up those dealers who 
have been thrown overboard by the firms that will re- 
ject renewal trade. How this class of manufacturers 
will handle the renewal plan in its final solution (for 
there certainly must come a day of settlement, other- 
wise a solution) is a monumental question which we 
decline to discuss, except in a separate article. 

One thing is certain: If this piano and organ trade 
is,to be continued at all on a paying basis, the agent 
and dealer must be prohibited from selling his instru- 
ments on terms that make trading a farce. This $5 
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down, and $5 or $8 or $10 a month payment must 
cease, even if the factories produce fewer instruments. 
But howis this to cease if the large firms who favor 
renewals continue their inducements? 
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Eleven months ending May 31, 1892... 
” * = * 3, 1898... 
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Month ending May | | 
31, Birt careccess 605) $43,709 95} $32,504 $13,849 $90,062 
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Eleven months end- | 
ing May 31, 1893.... 12,111) 867,563 2,010) 745,555 154,579 1,767,697 


IANO manufacturers should scan the above figures 

P carefully and endeavor to get at their signifi- 
cance. There is no appreciable difference between 
the number and the value of the pianos exported 
from this country during May, 1892, and the same 
month of 1893, and yet the gain previous to that 
month for the ten months of the fiscal year beginning 
with July 1, 1892, is represented by the difference 
between 763 pianos exported in 10 months of 1892 and 
the 2,010 pianos exported during the same 10 months 
of 1893. The value of the 763 was $213,016; the value 
of the 2,010 was $745,555, an advance of exactly 350 
per cent. within 10 months, and an actual gain in the 
value of exports of $533,539—equal to the total busi- 
ness of one of our great piano factories. 

A most remarkable feature is that during the 10 
months of 1892 the exported 763 pianos averaged 
about $279, apiece, while the 2,010 exported during 
| the same months of 1893 average over $370 a piece, 
or nearly $100 more each. This naturally signifies 
that a high grade of goods in the piano is being ex- 
ported. But whither? 

THE Musicat CourRIER has been endeavoring to 
probe this strange but welcome phenomenon in the 
piano trade, and is now in possession of an official let- 
ter from Mr. J. S. Knapp, chief clerk of the Auditor's 
Division of the New York Custom House. Mr. Knapp 
says that ‘‘it is impossible for this office to furnish 
either the number or names of exporters, as no rec- 
ord of the port contains the information,” but he 
gives us a clue by stating that ‘‘comparison shows 
the exports to Canada to have been largely made 
through the District of Vermont, which Customs Dis- 
trict exported 44 pianos during 1890, and 308 during 
1892—an increase of 264 during the two years.” 

Mr. Knapp, it will be observed, gives earlier fiscal 
periods than ours, but they prove that the gain has 
been a steady one. 

We shall have more to say on this subject, but in 
the meanwhile does this remarkable renewed de- 
mand for American pianos in Canada—for that is the 
point of shipment representing the great gain—does 
this demand not signify that Canadian dealers cannot 
handle Canadian made pianos satisfactorily, after 
having given them atrial since the high duties went 
into effect which practically prohibited American 
pianos? It does seem as if the Canadian people are 
willing to pay the enormous specific and ad valorem 
duties put on pianos to get American instruments. 
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Chase Brothers Piano Company. 
IlL., July 


CHICAGO, 15, 1803. 


? 
your issue of July 1 there appeared an 
Wanted an A. B. Chase grand,” 


o. H. Wilson was published, making a requi- 


in which 
Ge 
an instrument of that make, and in your com- 


say that ‘‘ the above letter was the first intima- 


Mr. Whitney had that his house’s piano was de- 
No doubt Mr. Whitney 
was surprised, because the piano that was desired and 


1¢ amateur concerts.” 
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| asked for by the pianist who was to play it was a Chase 
Brothers grand, which by some error, designedly or other- 
wise, was manipulated into a ‘‘Chase” grand, and the 
order sent to Mr. Whitney instead of the Chase Brothers 
Company. If the parties desiring to use the Chase Broth- 
ers grand, or the Fair authorities, had communicated with 
| us, the mistake would not have occurred and the pianist 
| would have had the piano she desired to play upon. 
We have letters in our possession expressing in unmis- 








Conover Grand. 

The Conover grand piano was played at the musical con- 
gress held here recently by Mr. Allen Spencer, who also 
used it at the first of the series of four recitals which are 
now being given at Weber Music Hall. The Conover 
grand piano is an elegant instrument, and is well worthy 
the attention now being bestowed upon it by artists. 


A New Dealer. 


Mr. M. Franckel, having been in the employ of a large 





takable terms the disappointment which the pianist suffered 
in consequence of this mistake ; but this is not all. When 
the pianist found that an error had been made in the piano 
she desired to play, she asked permission from those in 


| charge of the concert to use another make, a concert grand, 
which stood on the stage, and was refused that privilege. 
It might have been a mistake, | 


Comment is unnecessary. 
and we wish to say that if it was or was not we do not 
charge it to Mr. Whitney. It is on a par with other trans- 
actions which have occurred in connection with some of the 


| — ° ° ° 
| officials with whom we have come in contact connected with 
” at the Fair. Truly yours, 

CuaAse Broruers PIANO CoMPANyY. 


the ‘‘ doings 


We received to-day the above letter from the Chase 
Brothers Piano Company. This not the first time we 
have had complaints from this house in relation to the 


1s 


treatment which they have received from the Bureau of 
Music of the Fair, and we have no doubt that in this case 


they have good and just reasons for complaining. As will 
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“Crown” 
About twice as many as of all other makers combined and 
several times as many as of any other one make. 


firm most of his life, made up his mind a short time ago to 
embark in business on his own account. He is located at 
Dayton, Ohio, but at present is visiting Chicago and 
making arrangements for his line of goods. He has already 
made agreements to handle the Story & Clark organ for 
Dayton, Ohio, and tributory territory. Mr. Franckel is 
young, vigorous and deserves success. 
Schaff Brothers Company. 

The Schaff Brothers Company are running their factory 
on fulltime. That in itself speaks of a large business, but 
a glance at their order books shows more. 
hind orders and expect to run at the present speed all 


They are be- 


summer. 
The Schaff 


srothers have been doing some fine outside work while the 


In these times the above is a fine record. 


attention of a great many has been drawn to the Fair. 
Even there the Schaff Brothers Company are represented 
with an upright in the children’s department of the Illinois 
Building. 


The Colby Piano Company. 


The Colby Piano Company have engaged Mr. A. J 
Friedenrich to look after their interests on the Fair grounds. 
The old and well-known firm of Colby are doing a fine busi- 
ness with dealers. They are out for business and are 
getting it. The house reports that never in their existence 
have retail collections been so good both in Erie and Chi- 


‘ This shows that the Colby piano is going into the 
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as 


ai 
8°- 


houses of the rich and is being sold to a class of people that 











mean business and pay for goods. The Colby piano will 
have a good Fair year and will doubtless come out of the 
Exposition with increased prestige 


ANOTHER SWINDLE. 


> 


letter 


HE following go 

by the Root & Sons Music Company (John Church 
Company), Chicago. It discloses one of the numer- 
ous swindles that crop up periodically in the musi 
trade as they doin other lines of industry. Evidently 


was received some timea 


| the party who wrote this letter is a person above av- 


GEO, P. BENT, 323-333 §. Canal St., Chicago. 


| erage intelligence, who could not be gulled and whose 


inquiry is proof that there are some people who are 


| not readily victimized by swindlers : 


be seen in the letter, they do not blame the A. B. Chase | 


Company in the least. 
There is a very singular feature referred to in this letter, | 

and that is that the pianist was refused the use of the Con- 

cert Grand, which stood on the stage (probably a Chicker- 


of the 
| and yesterday I received a letter from them informing me 


ing) | 

As to the action of George H. Wilson in this matter, the 
less said about it the better, as the gentleman's reputation | 
in this city is exceedingly ‘‘ fishy.” 

Mr. Tryber Is In. 

Not noticing the name of Mr. Tryber among the incorpo- 
rators of the Garden City Piano Company, last week I ad- 
dressed a letter of inquiry to his firm, with the following 
result 
Wu Wabash Ai 

Your favor of July 11 at hand and noted 


tcal Courter, 226 enue, City 


Will Mr. Try- 


1 in the list of commissioners of the Gar- 


say that 
ber’s name was not lude 


if 


| 
} 

JULY 12, 1893. | 

| 

} 

| 


len City Piano Company for the reason that it was inconvenient for 
I 


isit t 





im to v notary 1 
The Garden City Piano Company will be controlled by Tryber & 
kept in the family 


| and, ¢ all the stock in same will be 
j 


Sweetl 
| This piano company has been formed for the purpose of manufac- 


turing and selling a good, medium grade instrument in connection 
with the Lakeside piano and organ. 

for the 
that 


first- 


We realize that the prices we shall be obliged to charge 


Lakeside Piano, which will contain the very best material 


will purchase, and on which the workmanship will be 
class in every particular, will place them out of the reach 
In 
Piano 


money 
of some 
f 


upon 


of this 


the 


of the people who would liketo purchase a piano. view 
fact 
| market for the purpose of having an instrument that can be sold at a 
moderate price and which will place it within the reach of the aver- 
age purchaser. It will in no sense be a cheap or shoddy instrument 
as it will be manufactured with a view of giving satisfaction to the 
| purchaser and establishing a reputation for the name which we have 


we have decided to place the Garden City 





chosen upon its own merits. 

| Thanking you for the inquiry, we are, 
Very truly yours, 
TRYBER & SWEETLAND 
Bad Business. 

To-day’s Dun’s notification sheet publishes the following : 
At Wapakoneta, Ohio, Mr. T. J. Cartmell gave a chattel 
| mortgage for upward of $400; also at Chattanooga, Tenn., | 

Messrs. L. J. Omohundro & Co. gave a trust deed on per- 
sonal property to the extent of $748. | 











| the piano immediately 


| to 


| it, per chance, a stencil? 
| article made in the Mahan factory ? 


la., May 5, 1893. 


THORNBURG, 


The Root Sons Mustc Company 
Dear Sirs :—I write to ask you as to the reliability of the 
Eastern Piano Company, of 3,5, 7 and 9 Beekman street, 


New York, N. Y. I saw their advertisement in a magazine 
a few weeks ago. 
irst 100 persons writing to them. 


They offered one of their pianos to each 
P r 


I wrote to them, 


I 


that I was among the first 100 persons, and on receipt 


| of $2.85, which they say is to pay for boxing, packing, ship- 


| ping, advertising and office expenses, they promise to send 


do not want to send them the 


I 
money until I know as to their reliability, and as you have 
been dealing in music and musical instruments for so long, 


I suppose you know. Also if you have the pieces of musi 


| entitled ‘*‘ Marck Dix” and ‘‘ Nelly Gray,” please price them 


Please answer right 
ANNA M. Beatty. 


me. I inclose stamp for reply. 
away. 


In the Beekman street building it was learned that 


| the swindling concern had been ordered out of the 


place some months ago and had transferred its oper- 
ations to Brooklyn. All that is necessary is this 
warning to give the trade an opportunity to meet the 
swindlers should they come across them in competi- 
There is no such factory as the Eastern Piano 
It is astencil fraud. 


tion. 
Company. 


Don’t Know and Do Know. 


MADISON, Wis., July 6, 1893. 
Editois Musical Courter 
Will you please inform me who manufactures the “ Mahan”’ organ, 
Chicago, Ill.? Is this a Mahan organ by courtesy or in fact? Or is 
Possibly a rotten stencil, or the genuine 
Yours very truly, 
VERITAS. 


ON’T know where it is made, but do know 
Hence, nec- 


D 


essarily and logically, a stencil. 


that there is no Mahan organ factory. 








The directors of the Lawrence Organ Company, at Easton, Pa, 
have decided to postpone for the present the erection of their new 
factory building. 
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PATENTED PATENTED 
vm SYMPHONION...:: 
UNITED STATES. gm ALL COUNTRIES. 

=F <2 \ 


THE SYMPHONION is the best Music 


Box, with Interchangeable Steel Disks. 








IS THE 
_ THE SYMPHONION for purity and ouer 
sonority of tone is unexcelled 
: AND 
. ¢ “Bec 4 > 
| THE SYMPHONION surpasses all other most Salable 
similar instruments, because of solidity of 
construction and elegance of appearance. ORGAN 
) 
| THE SYMPHONION has a repertory of ™ 
TO-DAY. 


several thousand of the most select musical | 


compositions, AGENTS WANTED: Whos ‘we ses ont epee 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENT DEALERS not 
2) handling the SY MPHONION should not neglect | MILLER ORGAN C0., 








to introduce it at once. | LEBANON, ? 4. 


LEINS & CO, A THOUSAND TUNES. 





That's a large number, but the Symphonion 


MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 
plays it. The Symphonion is an unlimited 
UPRIGHT PIANOS. music box instead of a cylinder playing from 
one to six airs. The Symphonion uses steel 


Factory and Warerooms, - - 357 WEST FORTIETH STREET. 


plates as shown herewith. 





These plates revolve and their teeth strike 


EVERYWHERE RECOGNIZED AS THE STANDARD 
WRITING - MACHINE | es 7 OF THE WORLD. 


the teeth of the steel combs, thus producing the 
tones. Plates are changed inamoment. They 
may be bought by the hundreds and each plate 





represents a different tune. One may thus 
have sacred music, old favorites and latest 
songs of the day, as he chooses. 

The Symphonion is simple in construction 
and does not get out of order, as the old fashion 
music boxes always do. They are rich and 
melodious in tone and not the least expensive 

We are headquarters for the trade and are 
prepared to quote lower prices than ever before 


with all the latest improvements, 





Send for Catalogue and Price List. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, N. Y ‘The SA AN D ER MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO., 


Piano Plates. 


Grand, Square 
and Upright. 


T. Shriver & Go. 


333 East 66th Street, 
NEW YORK, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Piano Plates. 








ir PREPARATION Now: 


P, PRYIBIL,  osrs 
656 to 568 W. Aist Street, New “0 | RE CTO RY 


unequatep MINEO T' 
WOOD WORKING MUSIC TRADE 
MACHINERY iy THE UNITED STATES. 


Principally adapted for 





| 





PIANO MANUFACTURERS 18938. | intieinstieiad 
} . Shy 
; Z LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE LIST EVER | Drilled and 
Action Machinery, PUBLISHED OF DEALERS, MANU- Japanned 


String Spinning Machines, FACTURERS and AGENTS, | 


Shafting, Pulleys and Hangers. 


all operations being 
finished in our own 
foundry and works. 


A BOOK NECESSARY FOR EVERY PERSON | 
ENGAGED IN THE MUSIC TRADE. 
Entirely new process for Boring Piano Plates. 


Our Machines will bore twice as much as two of the 
best men ; a boy runs it and it works more uniformly 


Over 30 years’ experience. 


H, A. ROST, Publisher. 


Oldest house in the trade. 
‘PLATES SHIPPED TO 


ALL PARTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


For advertising rates and further particulars address | 

We referto all the principal Piano Makers in New Yor oO. HAUTER, 
and neighborhood. 116 Fast 59th St., New York Citv 

| 

| 


JaMnES & “HOLMSTROM. 
iy min A PIANO FOR THE |iMpcceeeeeee=siemm © A PIANO FOR THE 
MUSICIAN, I Ge ee = DEALER, 

















Owing to its Owing to its 


PIANOS hw: fie many telling 











| Contains the most points. 
FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS perfect 
MANUFACTURERS OF ® ° 
The Baldwin Piano Co., | transposing 231 & 233 


East 2st Street, 


NEW YORK CITY, 


Upright PianO Actions | cuserr ave.and even PARK ENTRANE.| Keyboard 


STATE 8T,, CAMBRIDGEPORT. MASS CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S. A. in the world. 





















A-435. 


























































International 


L 


tional Pitch of A-435. 


leg 


xR 


Arts 
may be obtained by a body of men, like 


music art 


ruling 


musical public. 


the French 


lished A-435 as 


report ol 


sical excellence throughout the world. 


remarkable document: 
Our country (France 


rising diay 





n might be lowered 


This was the course 


view we quote from that report: 


from all nations. 


be sold, 


ments. 


Pitch. 


AST week we published the order of the World's 

Columbian Exposition to all exhibitors making 
it mandatory upon them to comply with the Interna- 
Rarely has it been our privi- 
to publish an order so extensive in scope and 
far reaching in consequences as this order of Dr. 
Peabody, the chief of the Department of Liberal 
It isalso a rare exhibition of the results that 


the Associa- 


tion of Piano Makers of this city, when they sink, as 
they did in this matter, all individual preferences and 
ambitions, and work together as a unit for the good of 
the profession and of the highest attainment in the 


For generations in the Old World the pitch of the 
different orchestras, bands, pianos, organs and indi- 
vidual instruments was subject to the caprice of the 
ing artist or ambitious leader, until the refusal of 
artists longer to conform to the unreasonable de- 
mands of every conductor, or the whimsical notions 
of a manufacturer who sought only to create a sensa- 
tion, whether it should be ill or well for the great 


Hardly sufficient attention has been given to the 
Commission that first estab- 
a suitable standard around which the 
rid could combine and carry health to singers, fa- 
cility to artists and the raising of the standard of mu- 


Our readers 


will therefore be interested in a quotation from that 


has merely had a share in the grand invasion 
ason; it was an accomplice in the crime, it was also, 
rhe causes of this invasion, which have acted every- 


where with consistency, ensemdle, perseverance, and we might say 
premeditation, could not be accidental or peculiar to one country. 
hey must necessarily have been dependent upon a determining 
principle and an interested motive 
In virtue of a well-known axiom, we must therefore ‘seek out 
se evidently interested in unduly raising the A which our 
yped to bequeath us 

ew nanufacture tuning forks, or have them manufac- 
vho are the authors of the evil and masters of the situation. 

It is the isical instrument makers* * * 
° In order to give the instrument trade a mark of its solicitude, the 
mmission called together the principal makers, those who ob- 
tained the first awards at the Universal Exposition * * * and it 
was only after conferring with them and several of our orchestral 
onductors that the commission deliberated on the extent the diapa- 


that the commission in this 
country pursued, by securing the co-operation of every 
class and all interests, and of the importance of this 


nstrument trade by aiding in these measures might perhaps 


1 to improve still more its products, already in such re- 

est. * * * Artis not indifferent to the care taken of it. It re- 

res to be loved in order to fructify and spread and elevate the 

earts and minds of men. Everyone knows with what love, with 


what ardent and rigorous uneasiness the Greeks, who were animated 
by so lively and profound a sentiment of art, watched over the pres- 
vation of the laws regulating their music. 


And now when a third of a century has passed in 
the greatest exposition the world has ever beheld the 
far reaching effects of this document are seen in the 
order of Dr. Peabody, addressed to the exhibitors 
We believe that document to have 
been prophetic in declaring in substance that A-435 
would raise the standard of excellence in musical in- 
struments, and as the result greater numbers would 
No one who has followed the development 
of the industry in this country but can have remarked 
the great advance in the quality of musical instru- 


Science has also greatiy aided in this development, 
and the adoption of aStandard Tuning Fork, the wide 
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circulation of these forks, and the better education 
and training of the Tuners and the trade upon this 
subject, the separation of the problem of Pircu from 
TIMBRE, and thus enabling and compelling the quality 
to be developed along known lines accepted as a 
desirable standard, have borne fruit that in time issure 
to be recognized as an element in making of Amer- 
ica the most liberal of all nations in supporting and 
developing this one of the Liberal Arts. 

The Chicago Exposition wiil be known in history 
as a great school of art, a standard, bringing forward 
the best types in all lands in every art, and in none 
will the nation receive greater benefits than in its 
promotion of this great reform. It is to be hoped 
that the manufacturers, thus united and successful, 
when contending together for a great principle, will 
not forget the lesson it teaches. 








T KNABE. 


A COUNTERFEI 


HROUGH the courtesy of Messrs. Lyon & Healy, 
T of Chicago, THE Musica CourIER is enabled to 
expose a fraud transaction which involves the name 
of the distinguished firm of Wm. Knabe & Co. Itis 
simply one of the many cases that occur when un- 
scrupulous men take advantage of the ignorance of 


DISRUPTION 
IN THE PIANO MAKERS’ 
UNION. 





A fight in the Piano Makers’ Union has led to the forma- 
tion of a gigantic new piano makers’ combine. 

The matter was brought to the notice of the Central 
Labor Federation yesterday. It was learned that there was 
a serious split in the Piano Makers’ Union over a misunder- 
standing in the constitution of the union, and a committee 
had been appointed to draw up a new one and alter the by- 
laws and regulations. This was done, but President Mc- 
Vey overruled the business of the committee, and a new 
union was formed under the title of the International Piano 
Makers of the United States and Canada. 

The most bitter rivalry is said to exist between the new 
combine and the old union. There arealtogether 10 unions 
of piano makers in and around the city. The majority of 
them are German, and it was the German local unions Nos. 
4, 6 and 10, which deserted the union and formed the new 
trust. 

They yesterday applied for official recognition and ad- 
mission to the Central Labor Federation with a view to ob- 
taining a charter. The discussion was a long and fierce 
one, and lasted two hours. The federation decided that it 
was in favor of discountenancing splits in organizations 
and resolved to appoint a committee to try and adjust the 
differences.—New York ‘‘ Journal,” July 11. 


McVey is one of the chief of the Piano Makers’ Union and 
one of its brightest members ; a talented man who has made 
a study of the labor question and a particular study of the 





those who are not interested in the piano question 
and who take no time to investigate : 

Owosso, Mich., May 23, 1893. 
Messrs. Lyon & Healy, Chicago, /1l.: 

GENTs—In reply to yoursof 22d to Mr. S. H. Whalen, who re- 
ferred same to me, will say I am the person who bought the G. Knabe 
piano in question. It was purchased of E. O. Shepard, No 8 Grand 
River avenue, Detroit, Mich., not knowing there was but one Knabe | 
and supposed it the genuine. The instrument had been used four 
weeks and was bought at a big discount for cash, viz., $250. Itisan 
upright, ebony case, and shows no sign of wear, seems to be a first- 
class action and very fine tone, and probably would be very satisfac- 
tory if the name was a little different. Party I bought of claimed 
same was a $450 instrument. Has been pronounced by good players 
very fine piano, but of course you know as well as I, the name cuts 
quite a figure, and you might take a Wm. Knabe and put the name 
of an inferior make on same and it would be pronounced poor, and it 
was the name that influenced me, as ali I wanted to know in buying 
was if instrument was in good condition and the name Knabe was 
sufficient for the rest. The number is 56,482. 

Please consider this confidential, as if I have been played for a fish | 
don’t care to have it known. 

Yours truly, s+ 


Of course there is only one Knabe so far as pianos 
go, and that is Wm. Knabe & Co., Baltimore. The | 
number furthermore indicates that it is one of the 
lot of cheap stencil pianos that are numbered in any 
arbitrary fashion as may be decided upon to fit the 
occasion. It is not the number of the genuine 
Knabe piano of the contemporaneous time or date. 

The gentleman who has ‘‘been played for a fish” 
should now reverse the conditions and play fisher- 
man, and throw out his net and catch the fellow who 
evidently and most apparently swindled him, if he 
represented this G. Knabe to be the genuine Knabe 
piano, for G. Knabe is a counterfeit. 


Dissolution of Copartnership. 

The copartnership heretofore existing between the Estey 
Organ Company, of Brattleboro, Vt., and B. W. Marshall, 
of Rutland, Vt., under the name and style of Estey Organ 
Co., of Rutland, Vt., 1s this day dissolved by mutual con- 
sent, Mr. B. W. Marshall retiring therefrom. 

The business of the old firm will be settled by the Estey 
Organ Company at their office and warerooms, 5 Mer- 
chants’ row, Rutland. 

Rutland, Vt., July 6, 1803. 

EstrEy OrGAN Company. 
B. W. Marsua tt. 


The H. D. Smith Music Company, of Denver, Col., has com- 
menced suit against Christian G. Frey and Maggie E. Frey w re- 
cover a debt of $300. 

—A. Tonks, a drummer, representing a St. Louis music house, mys- 
teriously disappeared from Spokane, Wash., last week, having about 
$500 on his person, and foul play or suicide is suspected. 

A. S. Sinclair and Jas. Butler have bought out R. S. Heady, of 
Independence, Kan., and will conduct a music store at that place. 

—A. E. Dustinsmith, of Plattsburg, is reported to have organized a 
company at Ogdensburg, N. Y., to manufacture upright and grand 
pianos, which will bear his name. 





relations of the piano workman to the piano manufacturer. 
It is difficult to understand how it is possible for him to take 
any step to disrupt the organization he worked so hard to 
establish.—[Ep. Tue Musica Courter. ] 


A Piano Tangle. 

Ey rsa F. THIERS, the well-known music 

dealer of Des Moines, Ia., was arrested on July 6 on 
complaint of Mrs. Elsie Turner, but was immediately 
bailed. Mrs. Turner claimed that she sent a piano to Mr. 
Thiers to be sold for not less than $200, and that when she 
was able to get an accounting he told her he had dis- 
posed of it for $135, and presented a bill of $15 for repairs in 
addition to his commission. She demanded the name of 
the purchaser in order to verify the price paid, but claims 
that this information was refused, whereupon she swore out 
a warrant as above stated. 

Mr. Thiers’ story is of an entirely different nature. He 
claims that in February the piano was left for storage, and 
he did not see her till the latter part of March, when she 
asked him to sell the piano and made no stipulation as to 
price. The 21st of April she returned, and was told she 
could learn the result of a sale he was negotiating in the 
course of a few days; she did not return, however, and 
nothing was heard of her until June 5, when she wrote she 
would send for the instrument, but did not doso. On July 
5 she arrived at the store, accompanied by her agent, to 
whom he said he had sold the instrument for $150, after 
paying $15 or $20 for repairs. 
placed the minimum price at $200, which statement Mr. 
Thiers denied, and in the heat of the argument refused to 
show the contract with the purchaser, upon which the agent 
left, promising to make trouble, and the arrest followed. 

Mr. Thiers says he has always paid over the surplus 
money and contract to the former owner as soon as his own 
fees and expenses are paid, and is confident that he can 
prove his innocence at the trial. 


The agent insisted he had 








In Town. 
HERE have been some dealers in the city 
during the week from the West and South, which 
would indicate that the business prospects were not hope- 
lessly crushed. Substantial orders have been contracted 
for for the fall trade. 

Louis Winkler, one of the prominent dealers of Kingston, 
Jamaica, West Indies, stopped in New York on his way to 
the World’s Fair. 

We recall the names of Manly B. Ramos, Richmond, Va.; 
Charles Keidel, Baltimore ; E. W. Tyler, the Knabe agent, 
of Boston; Messrs. Knight and Campbell, of Omaha, Neb., 
and Mr. Seals, of Seals Brothers, Birmingham, Ala., who 
have also been here or are at present in the city. 


—Robert M. Webb is passing the week in Boston among the trade. 


























Story & Clark Organ Company. 


CHICAGO. - 
Largest Exclusive Organ Manufacturers in the World. 





FACTORIES: 








HIGH GRADE ORGANS ONLY. 


LONDON. 
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C. G. RODER, 


LEIPSIC, GERMANY, 


Music Engraving 
and Printing, 
Lithography and 


Typography, 


Begs to invite Music 
Houses to apply for 
Estimates of Manu- 
scripts to be engraved 
and printed. Most 
perfect and quickest 
liberal 


ESTABLISHED 1846. 


execution ; 
conditions. 


UARGEST HOUSE for MUSIC ENGRAVING and PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing, Title Samples and Price List free on application. 


EXHIBITING AT THE WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, 
EXHIBIT 236, GERMAN BUILDING. 











Cc. F. GOEPEL & CO. 
IMPORTERS AND 
DEALERS IN 
PIANO MAKERS’ SUP- 
PLIES AND TOOLS, 
| 137 EAST 13th STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue; ready April 1. 


F. MUEHLFELD & CO., 


« Piano Manufacturers, » 


511& 513 E. 137th St., NEW YORK. 
GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


Fianoforte Actions, 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK, 


(FORMERLY 144 ELIZABETH STREET.) 


WESER BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 
524, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 

















YOU KNOW THAT THE 


PALACE ORGANS 


ARE MANUFACTURED BY THE 


& BLAKE ORGAN 


Co. 
OF WORCESTER, MASS., 





|_ORING 
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PIANO ORGAN 
COMPANY, 
MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


THE NEEDHAM PIANOS,} THE NEEDHAM ORCANS 


UNEXCELLED FOR LEAD THE WORLD FOR 
FINISH, DURABILITY AND TONE, QUALITY AND WORKMANSHIP. 














E. A. COLE, Secretary. CHAS, H. PARSONS, Pres:pent. 


Office and Warerooms, 36 East {4th St. (cnios Stunre), New York. 


FOREICN AGENCIES: 

NEW ZEALAND—Miner & Tr 
church. 

INDIA—T. Bevan & Co.. Calcutta. 

BRAZIL—F. Ricuaxps, Rio Janiero, 

(For American Agencies address Home Office as above.) 


GREAT BRITAIN—Henry Amerivce, London. »mpson, Christ- 


RUSSIA— Herman & Grossman, St. Petersburg and 
Warsaw. 

AUSTRALIA - Svutron Bros. Melbourne. 

GERMANY —Péume & Son, Gera-Reuss. 















Where they have been made for more than 20 Years. 


“THE HIGHEST TYPE.” 


ST2zCX PIANOS 


MANUFACTURED BY 
CAPITAL, H CLASS 


$50,000.00. STARA PIANO C9 cael 


171 and 173 SOUTH CANAL STREET, CHICAGO, 


R.W.TANNER & SON, 6 


ALBANY, N.Y. 





ANDO _ 








MOUSE PROOF 


Pedal Feet 


OVER 
100,000 PAIRS IN 
USE. 








Send for Catalogue. 





“—454West BY Street . 
NEY? Yous. 




















11 and 73 


PIANOS 


High Grade. 
Prices Moderate. 


* University Place, 


Cor. 13th St., 


New York City. 





HUNE 
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ALFRED MORITZ & CO. 


Dresden, Germany. 


HE Excelsior Works,” conducted by Alfred 


66 
Moritz & Co., at Dresden, Germany, are well 
known all over the globe as manufacturers and exporters of 


Musical Instruments 


Our Mr. Floersheim, who has charge of the Berlin office 
of Tue Musica. Courier, recently visited Dresden and 
alled upon Alfred Moritz & Co., where, among other things, 


t 
ne saw a 


1 


il ‘cello, one of an extraordinary quartet 
It should be known 


beaut 





f instruments, destined for England 


r) 


that this Dresden house makes it its chief endeavor to turn 





ts superior in tone and finish to those gener- 





out s I 
lly made in Saxony; and judging from the reports and com- 
junications they receive from the United States, from 
Great Britain, the Colonies and South America there is no 
oubt that their instruments are receiving the recognition 





their merits call 
in this country who desire to open up new con- 
to have an opening for acquiring high 


Alfred 


Dealers 


ordet 


rections in 


grade goods should communicate with Messrs. 
Moritz & Co., Dresden, Germany. 





Beware of Ballard. 


Mo., June 12, 1893. 





Care GIRARDEAU, 
; 
Editors Musical Courier: 


membrane lining the tympanic cavity and eustachian tubes 
is ina hypertrophic or morbidly enlarged condition. The 
membrana tympani are depressed, opaque and thickened. 
These patients usually complain of a stuffed sensation in 
the ears, with a great deal of tinnitus, and that their hear- 
ing is worse during acold. In such cases the treatment 
has been beneficial in 75 per cent of the patients. But 
where the mucus membranes have been atrophied with a 
large external auditory canal perfectly dry eustachian tubes 
pustulous, and very little tinnitus, neither this nor any 
other treatment has, as a rule, been found of much benefit. 








Rather Healthy. 


are glad to learn from the New York 


Trade Notes. 


Mr. Theo. Pfafflin, with Wm. Knabe & Co., Fifth avenue, 
been quite ill for a few days. 


has 


I. E. Jones has purchased the stock of the defunct Des Moines 
Piano Company and will continue the business. 

—Mrs. Thos, Kieger, wife of a prominent music dealer, of Barnes- 
ville, Ohio, committed suicide July 6 while temporarily insane. 

The S. G. Bond musical instrument case factory at Charleston, 
N. H., was burned on the evening of July 13. Loss, $20,000; partially 
insured. 

Oscar Field, of the Jesse French Piano and Organ Company, St. 
Louis, left home on the 8th to spend his summer on the Eastern Coast, 
as usual. 

—Mr. Ernest Muldener, Jr., retail salesman at the wareroom of 
Behr Brothers & Co., Fifth avenue, has been succeeded by Mr 
Edward Behr. 


—F. W. Smith, of Charlton, Ia., has accepted a position as traveling 





W E 

supply men that the business of the Keller Brothers 
& Blight Company, at Bridgeport, Conn., is keeping right up | 
to its usual standard. This is somewhat remarkable, as it | 
is a well-known fact that nearly all the factories here and 
elsewhere are either running on shorter time or shut down 
during the the holiday period. 

We learn that the trade of the Keller Brothers & Blight 
Company has been remarkably large during the whole 
year ; that the orders on their books will keep them busy | 
well into the latter part of August, and that there has not 
been a day this month that orders have not been received, 
and they think that the company will keep all their men | 
fully employed during the summer, for if they should not 
receive another order until September it would be neces- 





YT 


your paper, 


W.. you help me, through the columns of 


to locate one George W. Ballard, who is 
wanted here for 


Jury and was put in jail, and he worked on my feelings to 


forgery. He was indicted by the Grand 





go his bond, and as he promised so faithfully to reform and 


sary to keep their whole force at work to get stock ahead 
for fall trade. 

It goes without saying that under tl 
firm must be making a popular instrument at a popular 
price. Mr. Blight says that to one fact he attributes many 
orders received this month—their exhibit at the World's 
Fair is attracting more than a passing notice from dealers 


1e circumstances the 











being in n eed of a good piano man I and two other gentle- 
en went his bond, and just before the court met in May 
1e flew for parts unknown. It is supposed he left witha 
young x ab 19 years old, good looking and rather | 
Geo, W. Ballard is a heavy set, dark complexioned man, 
ib ty years old, good talker and a fine tuner and re- | 
paire He left a wife behind, who is now in Little Rock | 
with her mother. We are willing to pay for any informa- 
tion that will lead to his return here, and will more than | 
ap} information from other music dealers that | 


preciate any : 
will assist in his capture and return to the sheriff. Hope 


through the columns of your paper we will be able to locate 
him, and oblige, 


Tuos, E 
Sondsmen,~ Ben. H. Apams, Ed. of 


Music Dealer. 
‘** Daily Democrat.” 


CLARK, 


CHARLES JUDEN, Pres. of Ferry Company. 


The charge against Geo. W. Ballard is passing supposed | 


forged notes on the Jackson Bank, of this county, while he | 


was in the music business in this town three years ago 











The Vibrometer. 
HE vibrometer, which is claimed to make 
the deaf hear, is in shape and size very much like 





ordinaay banjo, with circular sounding board and ex- 
A small electric motor transmits by 


an 
tended string board. 
suitable mechanism a series of rapid taps or vibrations to 
the sounding board, and these are conveyed to the ear by 
tubes, the same as inthe phonograph. The attachment 
by which the vibration is produced can be adjusted to 
different leverages, so as to vary its intensity, and can be 
regulated at from one to twenty-five vibratory movements 
per second, a speed which is only used in very bad cases. | 
A special treatment is involved in the use of strings of the 
instrument, which are vibrated by the revolution of a wheel 
studded with metal picks. In applying these musical vibra- 


tions to the ear of the patient, the tone selected must 


correspond in pitch to that caused by the diseased con- | 
ditions of the ear. In other words there is always a special 


note, the vibrations of which beneficial than 


others to the abnormal ear, and a primary consideration is 
to 
vibration, 


are more 


determine this note. It is a question of responsive 
of which all instrumentalists are 
familiar with. If there is notinnitus or ringing noise to 
guide the practitioner, he finds whether the patient can 


hear a high or low sound, a high rate of vibration is used in 


illustrations 


treatment, and vice versa. 
The case of patients who are immediately benefited by 
treatment are those in whom the 





the vibratory mucus | 


| Cash value real estate clear 


| the cot is a musical box which extends the whole length of the cot 


who study practical results ; they see in it a piano of taking 


la well made 


appearance and excellent quality of tone, anc 

instrument at the right price, which is the kind of a piano 
most dealers are looking for, and must have to meet the 
demands of the masses, and that piano fills the bill. Good 


luck and a great business must result to such a trio of hard- 
working men as is found in the Keller Brothers & Blight 


Company. 


Apropos of the foregoing we notice that the company has 
just declared a quarterly dividend of 2 per cent., which 


corroborates the fact of their having done a good business 
They have also just filed | 


during the past three months. 
their annual certificate with the Secretary of State, which 
shows the result of their inventory taken July 1 and sworn 


to i 


76 


78 


45 230 





rsonal 


pe 
$54,018.54 | 

Their capital stock is $50,000 all paid in, and the busi- 
ness of the present organization extends over just nine 
months. The company is one of the healthiest of our 
young manufacturing concerns, and has earned its success 


by hard work and close attention to business. 


Janko Keyboard. 
HE firm of W. Ritmiiller & Son, Géttingen, 
Germany, has simplified the construction of the Janko 
keyboard and greatly improved its sustaining power and 
fullness of tone. Bernhard Schroeder, a member of the 
firm, has bought Janko’s German patents and is his sole rep- 
resentative. 


A Musical Bedstead. 
BOMBAY man has constructed a bedstead priced at 
It is thus described: “It has at its corners four 





10,000 rupees. 
full sized, gaudily dressed Grecian damsels, those at the head hold- 


ing banjos, while those at the right and left foot hold fans. Beneath 





g twelve different charming airs. The musi 
begins the moment the least pressure has been brought to bear from 
the top, which is created by one sleeping or sitting, and ceases the | 
moment the individual rises. While the music is in progress the 
lady banjoists at the head manipulate the strings with their fingers | 
and move their heads, while the two Grecian damsels at the bottom 
the foot of the cot 
if 


and is capable of playin 








fan the sleeper to sleep. There isa button at 


which after a little pressure brings about a cessation of the music, 


| such be the desire of the occupant.” 








TORONTO, July 8&—An attempt is being made to organize a piano 
tuners’ association here for the Dominion, similar to that in the 
United States 


salesman for the Chicago branch of the Mason & Hamlin Piano and 
Organ Company. 

A fire broke out in the Mansfield Block at Cedar Rapids, la., July 
14, causing an aggregate loss of $60,000. Ed. Wilhelm, an organ man- 
ufacturer, lost $4,000. 

—Mason & Hamlin have secured the exclusive privilege of having 
their pianos used at all public recitals and also for scholars’ use at 
Chautauqua this season 

—F. T. 
afternoon he 
with Bessie, 


On Thursday 


accompanied by John Daly, 


Steinway can drive like a professional 
Edith F., 
a mile in 2 254.—“ Herald.” 


drove his mare 


-Arthur Nourse, bookkeeper of the Bollman Brothers Compan) 
St. Louis, has accepted a position as outside salesman with the Sout! 
western Music Company, of St. Louis, 

Among the claims filed against the city with Comptroller ) 


Iyers 


uly 13 was one from R. M. Walters for two pianos furnished e 





Board of Education for Grammar School No 43 


The 


Chase Brothers Piano Company, has di 


Ww Muskeg 


transfer the business to the factory 


scontinued its upto 





salesroom at 87 Western avenue, 





Oscar Helbig, a music dealer of Blooming iS be 
rested for cruelty to his wife and | daughter, and wa r 
Public opinion is very severe against his brutality 

Mr. C. F. King, his relations with Chickering & Sons 


who severed 
} 








about July 1, can te found in the office of Mr. J. Haynes, at 20 East 
Seventeenth street. He is employed in a clerical capacity 

Arthur C. Andrews. a music dealer, of Willimantic, Conn., has 
leased two new stores in the Chapman Block, at thz and w 
shortly open with a complete line of pianos and musical goods 

Francis Ramacciotti, the piano string coverer, whose place 

isiness is at 162 West Twenty-seventh street, writes u date 

July 13: “Business is picking up with me No idle machines this 
week.” 

A music store has opened at East Norwich, N. Y., b 





Brothers, who announce that in addition to carrying a line of 


goods they are prepared to take the management of concerts an 
similar entertainments. 
—Wiilliam Meyer, alias Hoffman, is swindling Detroit business 





Joseph's Cath 


btains 


men by representing himself as a trustee of St 
Chuch, of La Porte, Ind., 
A Detroit organ firm is among the victims. 


and ordering goods, after which he o 
loans in various sums, 

E. H 
swindled 
guitar on the instalment plan and then pawned the instruments 
of the culprits has been captured and the police are looking for the 


Fauver, dealer of Dayton, Ohio, was recently 
a trio of negroes, who secured two mandolins and a 


One 


a music 


by 


others. 
Bernhard Eckhardt, who represents the Odell Organ people 
his city, went insane at Kansas City and has been det 





ained 






investigation. He was on his way home from California, an 


the train under the impression that 


an 
the passengers were 
lynch him. 

Rohlfing’s music store at Milwaukee, Wis., has been victimized 
by a man in an old naval uniform, who purchased a piano giving his 
check for $200 as part payment and who succeeded in borrowing $20 
on the pretense that he was short of ready money. The man, 
gives his name as P. H. Davis, has been arrested. 

\ TANTED—A sling man wanted for a Chicago piano stool 
and scarf Must have the 

Address “ Need,” care MUSICAL COURIER office, 226 Wabash avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal to any! 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WATERLOO ORGAN CO., Waterloo, N.¥ 


G2” We invite correspondence fron Dealers in localities where 
we are not represented. 


FOR SPRUCE SOUNDING BOARD LUMBER 


ADDRESS 


IRVING SNELL, Little Falls, N. Y., 


Manufacturer of first quality quartered spruce for ,ianos, and also dimen- 
sion lumber for violins and other instruments. 
MILLAS T. HARRISVILLE, N. Y. 


wh 


tra\ 





house experience in business 














P. J. Gildemeester, for Many Years Managing Partner of Messrs. Chickering & Sons. 





Hilbemverster & Kroeger 





Henry Kroeger, for Twenty Years Superintendent of Factories of Messrs. Steinway & Sons. 








Second Avenue and Twenty-first Street, New York. 
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STRICH & ZEIDLER 
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e PIANOS. ©¢ 


9 Factory and Warerooms, 511 & 513 E. 137th St., New York. 





ag 


THE ANDERSON PIANO 


ee merit pan in a first- 
| class instrument. 


ANDERSON PIANO C0.» 


CARL 
+FISCHER 


6 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Sole Agent for the United States for the 
amous 


| 
%% | 
| 
} 


MANUFACTURERS, 


OCKFORD, ILL. 





F. BESSON & CO., 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 





Prototype Band Instruments, the Easiest Blowing and Most Perfect Instruments on Earth. 

Band and Orchestra Music, both Foreign and Domestic, made a specialty of, and for its completeness 
in this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached in this country. Catalogues will 

be cheerfully furnished upon application. 

Musical Merchandise Department, Wholesale and Retall, complete in all its appointments. Every- 
thing is imported and purchased direct, and greatest care is exercised to procure goods of the finest quality 
only. My Instruments and Strings are acknowledged to be the Best Quality obtainable. 

Some of te Many Specialties I represent: E. Ri sane HAUSEN (Berlin), Boehm System Flutes 
CoLtin-Mezz » Farts Celebrated Violins, Violas and ‘Cellos; Burret Paris (Eve tte & Sc shaeffer), Reed inetre: 
ments. Over 1,000 Instruments constantly in stock. 

Peccatte (Paris) and Suess Celebrated Violin Bows. 


CHASE, ROBERTS & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO VARNISHES 
Brooxuyn,. N.Y. 


Zanwmibar Varnishes a Specialty. 











WITH THE NEW 
Sort STop. 


PIANOS. 


HIGH GRADE.—TWO SIZES.—TEN STYLES. 


PRESCOTT 


EXCEL IN 
TONE, TOUCH, DESIGN, 
DURABILITY AND WORKMANSHIP. 























TERRITORY PROTECTED, WRITE FOR PRICES. 


PRESCOTT PIANO CO. 


CONCORD, N. H. 


& CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


aos 


i 











175 & 177 Hester Street, PIANOFORTE 


NEW YORK. ACTIONS. 


KRAKAUER BROS, 
PIANOS. 














‘Factory and Warerooms : 159 and 16) &. 26th Street, NEW YORK. 





. IVE cies who tells He 


j 


Yoriee 
Bo ZZ 


Carta lox o- 


2 er pig 
LCE La O; 
JAMES ABBOTT & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIRST-CLASS ACTIONS| 


FOR UPRIGHT FIANOS, 


FORT LEE, © NEW JERSEY. 
WESTERN wer race ORCAN Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 














MANUFACTURERS OF 
High Grade, 

Solid, Durable, 
Smooth Finished 
CASES. 
Round, Full Tone. 
Mouse Proof 


First-Class, Five 
and Six Octave, 
also Seven Octave | 
Piano Cased 
ORGANS. 


Wartanted in every respect. 
OTTAWA, ILL.,U.S. A. 


ESTABLISHED 1865, 











Action. 





EaRRAND CGO VoTtreEey, 


High Grade Organs, 


Branch Offices: 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. DETROIT, MICH. 
S.S. STEWART,“ FINE BANJOS. 


Publisher of BANJO MUSIC and BOOKS. 
Also the “ BANJO AND GUITAR JOURNAL’ 











SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE. 






STORE AND FACTORY: 
221 & 223 CHURCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


IF SO, TRY DIAMOND 
LOOK BLUE ? HARD OIL POLISH. 
Works Like Magic! Does no Damage! 

BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 


FORD DIAMOND POLISH CO., 


EXartford. Conn. 





DO YOUR PIANOS 






DIAMOND 
maggie 






Ke 


HART 


| First Premium, Co mnecticut 
State Fair, 1890, ’91 and ’92 


Rye 












YOURS ' 
tF G. O'Conor 
You | Manufacturer 
PAY and Carver of 
THE | Piano Legs, 
PRICE LYRES and 
PILASTERS, 
NO INA anaaa” OF 
Exorbitant Sg Orders from dealers prompt- 
Lio Gt ly attended to. 
: - | PRICE. | —Ie ye ACTORY 
STYLE TRIUMPH—OUR LATEST. “as B10 & 513 West 35th St. 





Bet. roth and 11th Aves., 
NEW YORK, 


WeaverOrgan & Piano Co. York, Pa. ! Gceeamm 
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William Steinway Knighted. 














































‘IR WILLIAM STE INWAY, se of the 
S Roy Prussi le Order of Third Class, 
I Willian dusubean of 26 

( é P ration reached Sir William 





este! the form of a Maltese cross, 
le i r. Sir William Steinway, 
v or many months, has so 
( at h kk a short walk out Gramercy 
veste ‘ og Sun,” July 1 


The Autoharp. 




















T was noticed in THe MusicaL Courter of re- 
| e that arrangements a een pertects wit 
f E. H x ( f Lond o handle the auto 
ca ann ( 
| I Oo fast becom- 
¢ Ss ot a oO 
{ aye it ( ore 
a a experi e with 
i e strated the ibility 
ne lanula rer, as 
( vith the Sto & Clark 
i St n that marke ip il 
| 
rh that toa very g ( € 
‘ ie f E. Hirsch & Co. are 
H & ( 59 61 Ha 
G Br \ 
alk 
angement and tre hat I 
one 
t e mo\ wutol ry fron 
in ) l ac t Ww D 1as 
a 
the rning ou t goods. | 
- general sales agents for the 
ny, report that tl 1utohar 
The Sterling Co 
CITY within a city. It is called the White 
A Cit ate go TI sa € 
awgreyation of b gs loca n the tl ig City o 
Derby, ’ White 
( \ ¢ ( ¢ € al e pt le 
( \ iT i irers ol anos and organ 
ULC ire all maintec WV te 
! t eds of emplovee 
a cr ¢ eral a mj a ve 
table ty 
Fo ymé¢ ie is e Sterling Company has felt the 
need of vroom more appropropriate in appointment 
the dis of t goods than the or | 
) as bet se oth as a sales r | 
echanical p 1 have built an extension to the 
yuthern end of n building, which they are fitting | 





up handsomely ivate offices and for a wareroom } 


The 


cour: 


believe in advertising, and en- 
ghou 


pianos and « rgans known. 


ster Company 






many dealers throu t the cou 





ing 
a5 
m1 
A 





14 
Dy experien 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


annually through the New England States, and which are 
very largely patronized by the New Englanders, are excel- 
lent places for missionary work in the musical instrument 
line, and dealers are supplied with an abundance of choice 
picture cards and other novelties to be used at these fairs 


in promulgating the qualities of Sterling pianos and Ster- 





ling organs, and with excellent results. 


; The new catalogue of the Sterling Company is artistic, 


and presents as well compact, businesslike statements, an- 





| nouncements, &c., characteristic of the workings of this 

| company. 

| A fine cut of the late Mr. Chas. A. Sterling, the organizer 
of the Sterling Company and its president till the time of 
his death, adorns one of the first pages, and is followed on 











a succeeding page by that of the present president, Mr. 
Rufus W. Blake. 
Mr. Blake entered the manufacturing business at an early 
age, and learned his trade carefully and thoroughly. In 
1873 Mr. Blake was elected secretary and general manager 
of the company which time he has devoted himself 
g efforts and energy to building up the name of 
g. 
The success of his endeavors in this may be seen in the 
quantity of Sterling pianos which are being made ane 
ped t | parts of the world, and the high degree of 
ay \ whi they are received. - 
The catalogue ends with some very telling testimonials 
oO r?) dealers and musicians 


Superintendent Moore to Marry. 






























S H. R. Moore, superintendent of the A. B. 
Co.'s factory at Norwalk, Ohio ex] ed 
vee 
Moo ) g¢ East te 1 ute 1 wedding 
at Springfield, Mass a lady « at vy and him- 
St 1 be the inter« ties 
Frank De Dennis. ‘ 
R M B | 
B I M 
N EARLY Richmond knows Frank Dennis 
s ye | 
De and “g x | 
He gz a | € st 
ishe sic ] eat Munice,a g« rat ive 
M s k in t ess a is 
S ‘ h Fr a ‘ 1 will be 
as t \ e Music Cx *, Dennis & Deterling proprie- 
s Mr. Phillip De Zz has had charge of the business for 
SOW hmond. He was at one time in the 
St sa skilled piano maker and an expert tuner. 
| a fectly equipped to push a successful 
isiness. I ‘ fM “have music in their souls ’’ they 
e Music Company,” and 
ea 1 grands which Frank will 
I ano trade three things are required—honesty, 
ex ‘ | 1 facil All these the firm of Dennis & 
Det ng possess. Of course the new firm will handle the Starr 
piano asa e% And there could be nothing better. Success to 
the Mu Music Com} though we hate to lose Frank Dennis, 
who is gh *“*Richmond boy,” anda good one !—Richmond | 
Ind Registe | 
Be 1 & Thompsor Berkley, Va., have removed to better 
juar s he Little B 
It is rey ‘ Boston estors will erect a piano factory at 
sowie, Md. Wed > é 
A minutive arkey with musical tastes smashed in one of the | 
3150 plat t vindows « Sutro’s store at Baltimore, and 
ad \ F alue at $25. He was captured and com- 


| Sturtevant and A. C. Cox, of Steinway & Sons (Mr. 


a month owing to 





World’s Fair Souvenir. 
EREWITH receipt is acknowledged of an 
extensive brochure calledthe ‘‘ World’s Fair Souve- 
nir,” issued by the Chicago Cottage Organ Company, con- 
taining alarge amount of interesting and instructive reading 
matter, not only of the World’s Columbian Exposition, but 
also articles and illustrations of the preceding World’s Fairs 


viz.; London, 1851 ; Dublin, 1853 ; New York, 1853 ; Munich, 
1854 ; Paris, 1855 ; London, 1862 ; Paris, 1867; Vienna, 1873 
Philadelphia, 1876; Paris, 1878; Melbourne, 1880; Paris, 


1889, and, of course, Chicago, 1893. 
The expense of securing this publication and mailing it 


Chicago Cottage 


j 
1 


by the thousand as has been done by the 
Organ Company, 
pensated by the general trade and public in a hearty recog- 


the house in freely distributing 


represents a large outlay, but will becom- 


nition of the liberality of 


the brochure. 


Hardman, Pook & Co. Co. Items. 





















ARDMAN, PECK & CO., who have been 
closed down for some days, started their factory 
running on Monday of this week. 
When the Harrington factory, now controlled by Hard 
I , Peck & Co., was removed from the old location, $27 
Seventh avenue, to the building adjoining the Hardman 
factory and connected with it, it became necessary to in- 
creas¢ engine Pe in order to drive the machinery 
both Dt ‘ the suspension of work this has 
een ck two new en: no pply the 
power 
At the warerooms on Fifth avenue some changes in thi 
otc I 1 ) hr and Mr. R. Koch- 
man depa t, have 
bee oors in the Hard 
a gives n de 
siness appre 
ated by the gent n 
Mr. Dutton still ‘ Chica 
A Down-East View. 
Liditors Musical Courier 
NCLOSED please 
E lollars for yearly sul 
1eER. Your paper is of great 
sell high grade instruments anc h 
We have sold more first class inst1 this year t 
ever before, having placed Chickerin; cert Grands in 





four of our city schools, two public halls and with three of 
our leading music teachers, and in many private residences, 
and we wish to express our appreciation of the assistance 

-ducating influence of your able pa- 
or musician can afford to be with- 


received through the 





per. No music dealer 


out it. 


Respectfully yours, 


M. D. Fire Company. 





Salesmen Out of Town. 

MONG the piano salesmen who have left the 
r annual vacation may be mentioned : J. W 
Sturte- 
vant is taking in the Thousand Islands); H. W. Chase, of 
Chickering & Sons; H. A. Vinton, of Mason & Hamlin ; 
R. E. France, of B. Shoninger Company, and R. C. Jack- 
son, of the Emerson Piano Company. 


A 


city on their 


n shut down for 


F 
on 


Piano Key 


ral depress 


The St. Joseph (Mich.) act« 


zene 


Ty 


the of business 

















323 TO 333 SO, CANAL STREET. 


DEALERS WA 
CATALOGOVE FRE! 


“CROWN” 


- PIANOS 49> ORGANS, 


Made by and Sold to tne Trade only by 


GEQ, P. BEN. 


323 to 333 So. Canal Street, 


CHI 





ASE FOR IT AT 
CENT SENT 


Manufacturer BENT. 


ha ” 
CROWN 
Pianos and Organs. 
TRUE, BUT NOT STRANGE! that my business is increasi 
and from time to time I need piano and organ workmen. I 


zon = ~F ramanec send your address, on postal, **U what you 
eee = ve references. 
Sao. ?. BENT, B23 St. Chicago, Ly Qiatab. 187 






NTED IN ALL TERRITORY NOT NOW TAKEN 


| 
\ | 








CAGO. 


ow: 323 TO 333 SO, CANAL STREET, 























The Pianos THAT ATTRACT. 
That please EVERY TIME. 

That excel in TONE AND STYLE. 
That almost SELL THEMSELVES. 
The Vose & Sons 1d, 15, 17, 19. 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





FACTORY 


= = OF THE ~ - 


VOSE & SONS 


BOSTON, MASS. - 
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WESSEL, NICKEL& Gross 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 464, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET, 
OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET, 


- » NEW YorRnzBe. 


G. W. SEAVERNS, SON & G0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 
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FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND 


EMERSON = 


(Established in 1849.) 69 OOO MADE 
; : AND IN USE. 


Every Instrument Fully 
Warranted. 


|ANOS. 


Prices Moderate and  'LLUSTRATED CATALOQUES 
Terms Reasonable. FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


Warerooms: 112 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
92 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Sounding Boards, Wrest Planks, Etc. 
L. F. HEPBURN & CO., Room 79 Bible House, 


NEW YORK. 
Factories and Mills, Stratford and Oregon, Fulton Co., 
SOLE ACENTS OF THE U.S. AND CANADAS FOR 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 


t@" This Felt received the Highest Award at the Paris Exposition, 1889. 











N. Y. 





HALLET & DAVIS GO!S PIANOS. 


179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; Kim- 


WAREROOMS: 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


Indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehii, Bendel. Strauss, Sare, 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron. and Germany's 
Greatest Masters. 


ball Hall, Wabash Avenue, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal. ; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass, 





AUGUSTUS J. MILLER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PIANO FELTS, 


225 and 227 New Jersey R. R. Ave., 
NEWARK, N. J. 









The JNO. ARB SES! Crand Concert Model 
SOLO VIOLINS 


Are indorsed by the leading Artists 
throughout the world. Send for our 
New Illustrated and Descriptive 
Price List, just issued. Old Violins 
repaired and restored. Artist Bows 
and Cases. Purest Italian Solo 
Strings. The Albert **G”’ Strings. 
The Albert Rosin and Patented Specialties. 


B. J. ALBERT, 124 S. Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


N. B.—Have you seen the E. J.Arszrr Patented Tailpiece for the Violin? Send for descriptive circular. 








wane : 
MATERIALS 

MOTO OLS | 

HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO. ° | 





209 BOWERY. N.Y. 





MUSIC TRADE _ RICE MUSICAL STRING COMPANY, 
Credit Ratings. | 


THOMPSON REPORTING CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Manufacturers of All Kinds of 
« Musical Strings, « 


Nos. 157, 159 & 161 W. 29th Street, 
NEW YORK. 





10 Tremont Street, 


HAGEN, HEINRICH & DUNHAM, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


CORNETT PIANOS, 


525, 527, 529, 531 W. 24th STREET, NEW YORK. 
EK. SMITE, 











A. 


Piano Hammer Coverer, 


330 MAIN STREET, 
MASS. 





CAMBRIDGEPORT, 





NEW YORK. 
LYON, POTTER é CO., Western Agents, 
4and 176 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL 

SHERMAN, C LAY. & CO. Pacific Coast Agents, 
SAN FRANC Isco, CAL = 
BOLLMAN BROS, & OO., Southwestern Agts.. ST. 10 UIS, MO. o= 
M. STEINERT & SONS CO., New England Agen 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. . 














WE LEAD THE TRADE. 


LOOK OUT FOR THE COMET “EDNA”! IT IS COMING! 


DIALOGUE, 
EpNA ORGAN—‘‘ Do you miss me at home ?”’ 


CusTOMER—“‘ You are the one I long have sought 
And mourned because I found it not.’ 


HIGH GRADE INSTRUMENTS ONLY. 


PIANO CASED ORGANS A SPECIALTY. 


| THE EDNA PIANO AND ORGAN CO., 


ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 
PIANO gers 


Office: 114 Fifth Avenue, Room 59, New York City. 
Factories: St. Johnsville, N. Y., on N. ¥. C. RR. ; Chicago Heights on East Ill, RR. 


A. P. ROTH, formerly with A. FRED. E ne ELHARDT, 
Formerly Foreman of Steinway & Sons’ Action Department 








BUILT ON HONOR. 


“ACVaL LSA FHL 44 Ca 1CNYH 


MONROEVILLE, 
OHIO. 





Dolge. 









THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


CHICAGO MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS. 
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THE PIANO AND ORGAN SUPPLY C0., 


——MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


ORGAN REEDS AND KEYS, 


RACINE AVE., CHICAGO. 


93 to 113 





REEDS TUNED TO STANDARD PITCH, A435, 


BAUER PIANOS. 


HIGHEST GRADE. 





STRICTLY 


Dealers in want of a leader will do well to examine these instruments. Catalogue 


on application, Correspondence invited. 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 
Warerooms: 226 & 228 Wabash Avenue, ! Chicago. 


Factory: 500, 502, 504 & 506 Clybourn Avenue, 


NEWMAN BROS.’ ORGANS, 


COR. W. CHICAGO AVE. AND DIX ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 





THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ in 
the market 

JACK HAYNES, General Manager of the New England, Middle 
and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe 

Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 
and examine these organs 


JACK HAYNES, 20 EAST 17th 8T., NEW YORE. 


A & CO. 


Manufacturers of 


PIANOS, 


Containing the Techniphone Attachment. 












This attachment is undoubtedly the best thing ever | 


introduced for the preservation of the piano 


and for the benefit of the student. 


DN 
#G 

FACTORIES AT COLUMBIA HEIGHTS. “4 > 
a 


Office and Warerooms: 
Jackson Street and Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
All mail should be sent to the office. 


Cor. 


Send for Catalogue. 





| Sealy 
| Bee edt PRICE 


f PIANOS 


AGO 





126-130 N.Union St, Chicago Il 


| F \ 
| CHK 


MANUFACTURERS 


MM UPRIGHT « PIANOS, 





—fes mUSI 


SALESROOMS 
CHICAGO. —.—_-‘im 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


















HOUSE & DAVIS PIANO CO. 


Plano Manufacturers, 


160, 162 & 164 W. Van Buren St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


C.A.GEROLD, | 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Grand and Upright 
PIANOS, | 





63 & 65 N. Clark eBid Chicago, Ill. | 


Unique scale, made only for the best retail trade. | 
In quality of tone and in ease of response unequaled in | 
the whole world. Recommendations from the best | 
musical authorities on application. 


ADAM SCHAAF, | 


Manufacturer of Pianos. 





| 
Factory: 398 & 400 West Monroe St., | 


OFFICE AND SALESROOM : 
276 West Madison Street, 
CHICAGO. ILL. 


SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 








FACTORY | 
42471 Ciybourn Ave., 


OFRICAGO. 
SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE. 


B. ZSCHERPE & CO., 


248 to 251 N. Wells Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


STRICTLY HIGH GRADE PIANOS. 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO STOOLS 
‘S4UVIS ONY 





1 to 41 ALBERT ST., 
CHICAGO 


c HINZE PIANO CO., 


C, HINZE, President, 


iN) 





MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 


PIANOS, 


Office and Factory: 


104-108 W. Washington Street, 
CHICAGO. ILL. 


GOULON PIANO 60, 


MANUFACTURFR OF 


PLANO FORTES. 


| COR, SUPERIOR and ERIE STS., OTTAWA, ILL. 
E. COULON, Pres. and Manager. 
AGENTS WANTED.———=. 





E AND FACTORY 





HAMILTON 


ORGAN CO., 


Chicago, VU. Ss. A. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


REED ORGANS 


Of High Grade and Standard Quality. 
FACTORY AND OFFICE: 
85, 87 AND 89 HENRY STREET, 
Near Canal and Fourteenth Sts. 


The Thompson Music Co., 


— JOBBERS OF — 


MUSICAL GOODS, 


AND WESTERN AGENTS FOR 





Sohmer Pianos, Mathushek Pianos, 
Gemunder Guitars, 
367 WABASH AVENUE. 








AUCUST POLLMANN, 
Ps alle od Musical Instruments 


Yee 






Brass Band ; 
Instruments, String 
Band Instruments, Ac- 

cordions, Harmonicas, Strings, 

&e. The Celebrated Pollmann Banjos, 
Guitars, Mandolins and Violins. The elegant 
new patented Mandolin Banjo, as percut. The most 
beautiful finish, sweetest tone and easies* string instrument 
to learn to *'ay on yet manufactured. Patented May 3, 1887. 


70 & 72 Franklin St., ‘sscssrs7* New York City. 


THE PREMIER 





| 
| 
| 


Tnee ee 








SNARE DRUM. 


Each Head can be tightened separately. 


Hath 









Tightening device made entirely of metal. 


EXCELSIOR DRUM WORKS, 


A. G. SOISTMANN, MANAGER, 


923 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Send for Catalogue. « « 








U.S. Pat. July 5, 1892. Canada Pat. Nov, 30, 1892. 





itl 





MANUPACTORY, 


Brapsury Music Hatt, CHICAGO, ILL. | BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
290 & 292 Fulton St., 210 State Street, }2171 Broadway, 125 to 135 Raymond St., 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. “ta BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


THE MUSICAL 






















COURIER. 


Mahogany Veneers are our specialty. We carry at all times 
a very large stock, probably the largest to be found anywhere in 
the trade, and we solicit a visit from buyers when in this market. 

We carry also a full line of all other veneers, both sawed and 
WM. E. UPTEGROVE & BRO., 


Foot East roth Street, New York. 


shaved. 





THE COLBY PIANO (0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND 4x0 UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Factories and Main Offices: ERIE, PA. 


CHICAGO: 327-329 WABASH AVENUE, 
TEH TULLIUS N. BROWN Co., WESTERN AGENTS. 


THE ANN ARBOR ORCANS 


ARE SALES MAKERS, MONEY MAKERS AND FRIEND MAKERS. 





HIGH GRADE ORGAN MAKERS, 


OR ORGAN CO., Ann Arbor, Mich, 


THE SCHWANDER 
PIANOFORTE ACTIONS 


LEAD IN ALL COUNTRIES, 
(a The most perfect Action of the present time. 


HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER & SON, 


(ESTABLISHED FIFTY-FIVE YEARS.) 
NEW YORK AND PARIS, 


NEW YORK FACTORY: 88, 90 & 92 LINCOLN AVE. 
WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 


Sole Agents for United | ‘ . , 
Giacband Canaan. | 26 Warren St., New York, 


THE ANN ARB 




















” BUT ONE GRADE AND THAT THE 





NEAR GRAND JUNCTION 


to 447 BROADWAY, ' 


Cambridgeport Mass: 
HIGHEST. 













RAILROAD. 


——MADE BY—— 
THE KRELL PIANO CO., 


Manufacturers of strictly first-class 








CORNISH & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 25 YEARS, 
—— MANUFACTURERS OF —— 


Upright Cabinet Grand Pianos and 
Church, School, Lodge and Parlor Organs. 
FACTORIES AND OFFICES: WASHINGTON, N. J- 








Established 
1849, 


C.N.STIMPSON 
& C0., 














— PIANO 
WOOD WORKING 
Carved Legs, | * victory. 
TRUSSES, 





Piano Legs, Trusses 
and Pilasters. 
Sawing, Carving 
and 
Engraving Panels. 
SQUARE LEGS 
FOR REPAIRING 
OLD PIANOS, 


BERNARD N. SMITH 
514to 518 W. Mth St., 
NEW YORK. 


PILASTERS, &c., 


In White Wood, Ash, 
Oak, Black Walnut and 
Mahogany for 


Grand, Square and 
Upright Pianos, 


Westfield, Mass. 














GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


LUDWIG & C0. 


THE 
BLASIUS 
PLANO 
Ce 


INCORPORATED. 
Capital: One Million Dollars. 


WOODBURY, N. J. 





ate 


r 


FINEST GRADE UPRIGHT “* "Boge 








BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 


The OC. Ss. STONE 


Piano Cases 
ARE THE BEST. 
EBRVING, MASS. 


aoenainstieepeoemseenmanapnetaec Sais 


702-704East {48th Str 


NEW YORK. 





eet, 




















40 


me 0 THOM IVE ARI TIN 


1833. 
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Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 











GUITARS tenn tani 


1893. 


2" NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. 





For over sixty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. 
They enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 
Madame De GONI, Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, | Mr. S, DE La COVA, | Mr. H. WORRELL, Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, | Mr. FERRER, Mr. CHAS. Dre JANON, Mr. N. W. GOULD Mr. LUIS T. ROMERO, 
and many others, but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not 
only here in the United States, but also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 


Importers 


all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 


19 Murray St., near B’way, New York. 
STRINGS, Etc., Etc., Ete. 








KURTZMANN 
PIANOS. 


C. KURTZMANN & CO, 


54 





Brrr 


SOLD. 
a NeW York 


) ee ae 


Chicago. 


OPULAR 


Sent 











MANUFACTURERS, 


§26 to 636 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, N.Y. 





- RB 


Grand, Square and Upright 


~PIANOS.> 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exhibition, 1876, 
And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years. 
Iliustrated Catalogue furnished on application. 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 








—— UNEXCELLED IN 


Power and Singing Quality of Tone, 





Precision and Delicacy of Touch, 





And Every Quality Requisite in a 


FIRST CLASS PIANO 


For Catalogue and Territory address 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
General Factors, - - - CINCINNATI, O. 


©. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E, 23d St., New York. 


CONNOR 
PIANOS. 


134th Street and Southern 








Between 22d and 23d Sts., 





JACOB DOLL, earerere, 
— MANUFACTURER OF — NeaVT Tron =z. 


Dealers admit that they are the best medium priced 
Pianos in America. (4 Send for Catalogue. 

N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated. 


Piano Cases, Strings and Trusses, 
SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 


402, 404, 406 & 408 East 30th St., New York. 


COMSTOCK, CHENEY & C0., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS. 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 
The only Company Fernishing the Keys, 











Actions Hammers and Brackets Complete. 





OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


IVORYTON, CONN. 


Telegraph and R.R. Station : 
EsSssSEX, CONN. 





DO NOT CONFUSE THE 


LEHR SEVEN OCTAVE ORG AN 


PIANO STYLE 


WiTH OTHER MAKES IMITATING IT. 


THE LEHR opened the way for Seven Octave Organs and is far ahead of the 
procession in appearance, finish, tone and other improved qualities. 


THE LEHR IS THE STANDARD. 


Address for Priees and New Catalogue, 


More sold than all otker makes combined. 


MOLLER <i ORGANS. 


ALsO MANUFACTURER OF 
Reed Organs of Every Size for Parlor and Chapel. 
WHOLESALE DEALER IN PIANOS. 


Our Organs re unsurpassed in tone, style and workmanship, and are indorsed 
by leading Professors of Music. They are now in general use all through the United 
States, and have also been introduced in England and Australia. 

Few of the many Organs we have built are: The three manual! forty-five sto 
Organ in Mt. Vernon Place M_ E. Church, Washington, D. C., refer to Rev. Dr. 
Wightman; the Amity Baptist Church Organ, New York City, refer to Rev. Leighton 
Wilhouse, 27 Grove street; Christ Lutheran Church, Baltimore, Rev. Zimmerman ; 
Mt. Auburn M. E. Church, St. Louis, Richal B. Miller; St. Mark’s Church, Lincoln, 
Neb., D. F. Easterday; St Mark’s Church, Columbus, Ohio, W. W. Knoderer. 

Builders of the large three manual Pipe Organ in Bethlehem Lutheran Church, 
Harrisburg, Pa., containing 40 stops and 2,000 pipes. References: Rev. Mr. Fishburn and L. H. Kinnard. 

Catalogue, Specifications, Drawings and all 1 information regarding our instruments, free of charge. Address 


M. P. MOLLER, Hagerstown, Md. 











Silver Medal, Paris Exposition, 1378. Gold Medal, Antwerp Exposition, 1885. Two Silver Medals, London, 1885. 


G. CHEVREL, 


Designs and Firm Names for Fall Boards a Specialty. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 
Marquetry of all kinds for Pianos and Organs. Fretwork Wood Panels. 


if RUE DE LA CERISAIE (BASTILE), PARIS, FRANCE. 





Manufacturer of all kinds of Art Embroideries and 
Art Effects in Fine Hand Painting. Table Covers 
Scarfs, Lambrequins, Upright and Square Piano 
Covers 
Vulcanized Upright Storage Covers and In- 

strument Bags a specialty. 


M. SCHLEISSNER, 


PROPRIETOR OF THE 


PHENIX NOVELTY C0. 


793 Broadway, New York, 


One door from St. Denis Hotel. 
‘ “ . ) Sample line of Piano Scarfs sent on approval if 


desired. Please state reference when ordering. 





Branch: 124 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Metcalf Piano Go., 
Kochester, N. Y. 











HH. LEHR & CoO., Easton, Pa. | 


THE BosTON PIANO Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE BOSTON PIANO. 


Main Office and Works: WOOSTER, OHIO. 


AND PRICES. 





WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 





TAIB PIANO ACTION CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANO ACTIONS. 


453 and 455 West 26th Street, 
Nav ToR=z. 


447, 449, 451, 
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FRNEST 6 ABLER & BROTHERS: aRAND, SQUARE AND uPRIGHT PIANOS. 


— ESTABLISHED 1854.— to be by 
Faetory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E, 22d St., New York. THE BEST PIANOS MANUPACTU RED. 


Reliable Agents Wanted for these incomparable instruments, 
which possess many valuable improvements not found in Pianos of any 
other make. Specially adapted as leaders, and sold exclusively as First 
“CO Instruments. 

A. AHLSTROM, 


% % % ™ MANUFACTURER, © 
ESTABLISHED 1875. Nos, 112. 114 and 116 East 2d St., Jamestown, N. Y- 


STEEL, CCcPer, HEWITT © co. 
pe V4 OF — 3 @ MUL MCUs 


ROBT, M. WEBB, WIRE. 


190 THIRD AVENUE NEw YoRsz. 


Jaroine & Son,/[S4A6 | COLE & so COLUMBIAN PIANO AND ORGAN CO, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
816 & $90 Rast 29th 84,, Now York, J ee See Samametaress ong Fine Grade Organs, 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 66 AND 268 WABASH AVENUE, 
GRAND ORGANS: ) Cor, Seventy nth St nd 
Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N. Y. FACTORY : { Ste orms Ave., quand ‘Geonuien. CHICAGO, om 
j 


| Ries a on 
4 yeti FANCY WOODS, sey W//CKHAM, CHAPMAN & CO. 


Psi Tot: | 420 and ART Bast ght St, Bast River, e 
aH ana Pit ture NEW YORK. 
PIANO PLATES. 
CAST, DRILLED, PINNED AND ORNAMENTED. 


ALS 


A PIANO HWARDWARHE. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


Wood» Brass Piano Stools, 


PIANO LAMPS, MUSIC RACKS, &c. 


NEW STYLES. NEW PRICES, 



























































SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE. ~ 


a THE CHAS. PARKER (0., 





Va HigHesT a5 
B MEDIUM. | 





MERIDEN, CONN. 














CHAS. P. BOWLBY, 


THE JEWENT UPRIGHT PIANOS, PRINCESS boa awe 


Iliustrated Catalogue and Price List on Application. 5, 6 and 7 Octaves, 


JEWETT PIANO CO., Manufacturers, WASHINGTON, N. J., U.S. A. 
LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


GORGEN & GRUBB, 


(Successors to F,. FRICKINGER), Established in 1837, 











MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 


Grand, Square and Upright. 


=e NASSAU, N. Y. 


eS é a fion & Price. Ls Pale 
nnn set RE aU cn ( JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO., 


Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. { So WE CELEN MAKERS. 


PIPH ORGAN MATERIALS. y IMPORTERS ‘OF BOWS. ELEBANT CASES ALA | 
Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires, &c, All guaranteed strictly first class. es Cooper fastitute : 3: 
SAMUEL PIERCE, . Established 1847, . READING, MASS. — A 
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STEINW AY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Srainway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component 


parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 


casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 Hast Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON. W. 


EUBOPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK 
St. Pauli. Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 


Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 





Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 





Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 


THE CELEBRATED 








ARE THE BEST 


And are preferred by the conscientious Musical Instructors 
and Musicians. 


SOHMER & CoO., 
Warerooms : 149-155 East 14th Street, NEW YORK. 








BOs Toni. 


BRIGGS PIANOS 


FIRST im 
e FIRST in Trade. 
FIRST 





in the Favor of the 
Public. 





FELT AND SOUNDING BOARD FACTORIES AND HAMMER SHOPS AT DOLGEVILLE, N. Y. 


=~ ADOLGE pay, 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 





; A.UOLGEPAT, 


122 East 13th Street, NEW YORK. 





CONOVER PIANOS 


Grand and Upright. 


— FOR — 


QUALITY, 
DURABILITY 
- BEAUTY 


ARE UNEXCELLED. 


("SEND FOR CATALOGUE OR CALL AT 
OUR WAREROOMS. 





CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN CO., Sole Factors, 





215 to 221 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


STARR PLANOS 


Noted for Perfection in 


Tone, Touch and Durability. 








On sale at the New York Ware- . , 
outce awe’ “The Starr Piano Company, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
RICHMOND, INDIANA, 


In Chicago by HENRY DET- 
MER, Schiller Building, 103 East 
Randolph Street. 





LOCE WOOD PRESS, 126 and 198 Duane Street, Cor. Church, New York. 








